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PREFACE. 






VOLUME VI. 



Anybody am ■write a book — bnttowritea "pi-pface" — Eh! there's thorub. 

To prodoce a Myu telieum preface is no easy matter, and wo nonlil dodge the task W(!ra it not necoBsary 
for OS, while among the Bomaus, to oonform to Bonum customs. We know a preface is iir:ii:Jly looted upon 
by the publio in the light of an apology, wherein the author is expected to explain, IsL^Why he did not do 
better ; and, 2d. -~ Why be wrote at all. In answer to theae, we would say : 

FntSTT. — We have spared neither time, pains or mo:ioy to make this a perfect book. Our atatcments are 
conoiae, plain, wiadOTTted, and, we bel-eve, truthful in every particular. Tet, we would shudder at the chai^ 
of being absolutel;/ perfect, as wo do not \rant to chance the oonscqnences. 

Seoond. — We wrot« this book for Jlfoncj/and Love. For monbt to help the poor — not that we need a cent. 
For LOTB of the Far Western Country— the Ir.Tid of the "Golden Fleece." Ft* Ioto of its broad plains and 
lofty mountains, its free pure air, healthful oliniat«, magnificent soesery, unrivalled tesonices, and its nnaffeoted, 
whole-souled people. ^ 

The deacriptious cover a scope of conntry over two thonsond mOes in length, and hundteda of nules in 
width ; a vast empire aa it wore ; a country that only a few years ago was almost wholly unciplored and unknown 
to the white race. But since the completion of the Facifio Bailroad it has bocn occupied by over half a mUlion 
of the moat adventurous, active, honest, and progressive white people that the world can produce — people that 
are building cities, towns and villages aa though by magio ; projecting, discovering and developing the great 
treasure chambers of the continent, extending our grand system of railroads and telegraphs all over the 
country, like a vast net- work; or engaged in the cultivation of the inexhaustible soQ, which is literally 
oaueing the wilderness to "blossom like the rose." Where anch mighty changes are taking place «o ropuf^, it 
would indeed be a wonder if some of the numberless improvements that are in progress were not omitted. Yet 
we think there are few, if any, of sufBcicnt importance to be of interest to the tourist, but what some mentdon 
can be fonnd at the proper place in this vtdnme ; but, from the limited space, the descriptions are neoessarilj 
short, only touching on the moat irnxKirtont facts. 

FdiuUiT, we shall take the reader with ua from the /or East to the far West — from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific-; from where the sun riaes out of the water to where it sets is the water ; and leave hitn facing the 
Orient of ancient story. 
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OCEAN TO OCEAN. 



AVEST TO THE MISSOURI RIVER. 



TEN HINTS BEFORE WE START: 



1. It IS not our province to recommend anj partion- 
line east of the Missouri Biver; each has its own 
peculiar attractions. By reference to the advertise- 
ments on the maps of the Tourist, the announcement 
of some of the principal lines, with their special advan- 
tages, vnU be found, and we would advise travelers to 
read them carefully, then decide for themselves the 
route they wish to t^e before purchasing tickets. 

2. Be particular to choose such routes as will enable 
joit to visit the cities, towns, and objects of interest 
that you desire to, without annoyance or needless ex- 
pense. 

3. Never purchase your tickets from a stranger in the 
stre et, but over the counter of some responsible company. 
When purchasing tickets, look well to the date, and no- 
tice that each tidcet is stamped at the time you receive 
them. Then make a memorandum on the opposite page 
of tlie TouBiST, of the name of the company issuinfir the 
ticket, by what route, and the number and claas of the 
ticket. In case of loss, make the fact known at the 
office of the company, showing the memorandum as 
abo^e described , and steps can be taken immediately 
to recover the ticket if it was lost or stolen, or to pre- 
vent its being used by any one else. By attention to 
sncli slight and apparently unimportant matters as 
these, travelers may escape such swindles as are too 
likelj to be practiced upon them, and avoid much pos- 
sible loss and inconvenience. 

4. Before starting out, provide yourself with at least 
one third more money than your most liberal estimate 
wonld seem to require, and do not lend to strangers or 
be induced to play at their games. 

5. Cndeavor to be at the depot at least fifteen min- 
utes before the train leaves, to avoid a rush. 

6. Yon will need to show your ticket to the baggage- 
man when you ask him to check your baggage ; then 
see that it is properly checked, and make a memoran- 
dum of the number of the check on the same page with 
your ticket ; this done, you will need to give it no fur- 
ther attention until you get to the place to which it is 
checked, when you will need to Iook after it. 

7. Persons who acoompacny the conductor through 
the cars, calling for baggage to be delivered at the 
hotels or other places, are generally reliable, but the 
passenger, if in doubt, should inquire of the conductor, 
and then be careful to compare the niamber of the 
ticket received from the agent in exchange for his 

[, to be sure that they are alike. 



8. Do not seek to attract atttention ; remember only 
boors are intrusive and boisterous. 

9. ** Please** and ** thanks" are towers of strength. 
Do not let the servants excel you in patience and polite- 
ness. 

10. And finally — Do not judge of the people you 
meet by their clothes, or think you are gomg west to 
find fools ; as a millionaire may be in buck&n and a 
college graduate in rags. 

AROUND THE WORLD.— Passengers can pro- 
cure tickets, if they choose, for a trip around the world. 
The route will be found on the lai*ge colored map of 
the world in the back part of this book. The price of 
tickets is now $1,105, via China and Japan, and $985 
via Australia and the Oriental line of steamships. The 
journey can be broken at any point of interest er^ roiUey 
and resumed at pleasure. Only a short time has elaps- 
ed since a journey to China and India was only one re- 
move from leaving the world altogether. A travel'er or 
business man who, a few vears ago, went to Hong Kong 
or Calcutta, made his will and arranged his affairs with 
a certain knowledge that at least a year or two of his 
life was required, and the possibilities were against his 
returning even then. To-day he packs his portmanteau 
for a run around the globe, transacts important business, 
and is back in his office in New York, San Francisco or 
London, in ninety days, after having enjoyed an agree- 
able tour, in which he is always in communication with 
the chief centres of business by telegraph and steam 
post routes. 

Not only has sea navigation been improved by the ad- 
vances in naval architecture, and the greater perfection 
in ships* material, construction, and motive power, but 
the vast distances of land travel have been decidedly 
shortened both in space and time by the development 
of land transportation. Mountains and valleys have 
been brought to a proper grade for immense lines of 
railway on both continents. The difficulties overcome 
and the energy and enterprise exhibited by the building 
of more than 5,000 miles of English railway in India, 
connecting the principal cities of that great peninsula, 
and the completion of the Suez Canal, have only been 
equaled by the construction of the great Union and 
Central Pacific Bailroad across our continent, which 
brin^ the city of San Franoisco, on the Pacific Coast, 
within less than a week's comfortable journey of the 
Atlantic sea-ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton, which heretofore took months to accomplish. 
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PREFACE. 

VOLUME VI. 






Anybody can write a book — but to write a "preface "— rJi ! there's the rab. 

To prodace a hiyu teiiewm preface is no en^ matter, and ^re wonld dodge the task wi^re it cot Eceoasory 
for OB, while among the Romans, to conform to Eoman enatoms. We know a preface is u=-adly looted npoa 
by the pablio in the light of an apology, wherein the author is expected to explain, 1st. — Why he did not do 
better ; and, 2d. — Why he wrote at all. In anawcr to thcae, we would aay : 

Fntar. — We have spared neither time, piiina or moaoy to make this a perfect book. Our Btatcments are 
concite, plain, unadorned, and, we believe, truthful in every parlicutar. Yet, we would ahndder at the charge 
of being absolutely perfect, as wo do not want to chance the oonscquences. 

SzcoND. — We wrote this book for J/bnej/ and Love, For hoket to help the poor — not that we need a oenL 
For LOVB of the Far Western Conntry— the lend of the " Golden Fleece." For love of its brood plains and 
lofty mountains, its free pure air, healthful climate, magnificent scekerf, unriTuJled resources, and its unafTeoted, 
whole-aouled people. ^ 

The descriptions cover a soope of conntry over two thousond miles in length, and hundreds of miles in 
width ; a vast empire as it wore ; a country that ocly a few years ago wtia almost wholly unosplorcd and unknown 
to the white race. But since the completion of the Faoifio Boiltoad it bos bocn occupied by over half a million 
of the most adventarons, active, honest, and progressive white people that the world con produce— people that 
are building cities, towns and villagea aa though by magic ; proapccting, discovering and dovoloping the great 
treaenre chambers of the continent, extending our grand system of railroads and telegraphs all over the 
country, like a vast net-work; or engaged in the cnltivatiou of the inoxhaustible soil, which is literally 
causing the wilderness to "blossom like the roao." Where such mighlj changes are taking place ao rapidly, it 
would indeed be a wonder if aorne of the numberless improvements that are in progress were not omitted. Yet 
we think there are few, if any, of sufScient importance to be of interest to the tourist, but what some mention 
can be found at the proper place in this volume ; but, from the limited space, the descriptions are necessarily 
shorty only touching on the most important facts. 

FiMAiLi, we shall take the reader with us from the far East to the far West — from the Atlantio to Hie 
Paciflo; from where the sun rises out of the water to where it sets in the water ; and leave bim facing the 
Orient of ancient story. 

Prlo«, Flexible Cloth. •1.00. i GEO. . 
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OCEAN TO OCEAN. 



"WEST TO THE MISSOURI RIVER. 



■ *•• » 



TEN HINTS BEFORE WE START: 



1. It 18 not our province to recommend any partiou- 
line east of the Missonri Biver; each has its own 
peculiar attractions. By reference to the advertise- 
ments on the maps of the Tottbist, the announcement 
of some of the principal lines, with their special advan- 
ta^^, will be found, and we would advise travelers to 
read them carefully, then decide for themselves the 
route they wish to take before purchasing tickets. 

2. Be particular to choose such routes as will enable 
yon to visit the cities, towns, and objects of interest 
that you desire to, without annoyance or needless ex- 
pense. 

3. Never purchase your tickets from a stranger in the 
street, but over the counter of some responsible company. 
When purchasing tickets, look well to the date, and no- 
tice that each ticket is stamped at the time you receive 
them. Then make a memorandum on the opposite page 
of the TouBiST, of the name of the company issuipfir the 
ticket, by what route, and the number and class of the 
ticket. In case of loss, make the fact known at the 
office of the company, showing the memorandum as 
above described , and steps can be taken immediately 
to recover the ticket if it was lost or stolen, or to pre- 
vent its being used by any one else. By attention to 
such slight and apparently unimportant matters as 
these, travelers may escape such swindles as are too 
likely to be practiced upon them, and avoid much jkjs- 
sible loss and inconvenience. 

4. Before starting out, provide yourself with at least 
one third more money than your most liberal estimate 
would seem to require, and do not lend to strangers or 
be induced to play at their games. 

5. Endeavor to be at the depot at least fifteen min- 
utes before the train leaves, to avoid a rush. 

6. You will need to show your ticket to the baggage- 
man when you ask him to check your baggage ; then 
see that it is properly checked, and make a memoran- 
dnm of the number of the check on the same page with 
your ticket ; this done, you will need to give it no fur- 
ther attention until you get to the place to which it is 
checked, when you will need to loot after it. 

7. Persons who accompany the conductor through 
the cars, calling for baggage to be delivered at the 
hotels or other places, are generally reliable, but the 
passenger, if in doubt, should inquire of the conductor, 
and then be careful to compare the number of the 
ticket received from the agent in exchange for his 
check, to be sure that they are alike. 



8. Do not seek to attract atttention ; remember only 
boors are intrusive and boisterous. 

9. ** Please "and **lhank8" are towers of strength. 
Do not let the servants excel you in patience and polite- 
ness. 

10. And finally — ^Do not judge of the people you 
meet by their clothes, or think you are going west to 
find fools ; as a millionaire may be in buck^n and a 
college graduate in rags. 

AROUND THE WORLD.— Passengers can pro- 
cure tickets, if they choose, for a trip around the world. 
The route will be found on the large colored map of 
the world in the back part of this book. The price of 
tickets is now $1,105, via China and Japan, and $985 
^ via Australia and the Oriental line of steamships. The 
journey can be broken at any point of interest en route, 
and resumed at pleasure. Only a short time has elaps- 
ed since a journey to China and India was only one re- 
move from leaving the world altogether. A travel'er or 
business man who, a few years ago, went to Hong Kong 
or Calcutta, made his will and arranged his affau's with 
a certain knowledge that at least a year or two of his 
life was required, and the possibilities were against his 
returning even then. To-day he packs his portmanteau 
for a run around the globe, transacts important business, 
and is back in his office in New York, San Francisco or 
London, in ninety days, after having enjoyed an agree- 
able tour, in which he is always in communication with 
the chief centres of business by telegraph and steam 
post routes. 

Not only has sea navigation been improved by the ad- 
vances in naval architecture, and the greater perfection 
in ships' material, construction, and motive power, but 
the vast distances of land travel have been decidedly 
shortened both in space and time by the development 
of land transportation. Mountains and valleys have 
been brought to a proper grade for immense lines of 
railway on both continents. The difficulties overcome 
and the energy and enterprise exhibited by the building 
of more than 5,000 miles of English railway in India, 
connecting the principal cities of that great peninsula, 
and the completion of the Suez Canal, have only been 
equaled by the construction of the great Union and 
Central Pacific Bailroad across our continent, which 
brings the city of San Francisco, on the Pacific Coast, 
within less than a week's comfortable journey of the 
Atlantic sea-ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton, which heretofore took months to accomplish. 
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absence of many diseases that render our lower lands 
so peculiarly unhealthY. The emigrant^ who wishes a 
home where he can till the soil, where his labors will 
be rewarded with abundant haryests, will find this State 
to satisfy his aspirations fully. Wheat, oats, and com, 

S'eld luxuriant returns to the husbandman, and all 
nds of fruits and garden Tegetables incidental to this 
latitude, can be grown in profusion. Barely will the 
traveler find a more magnincent scene, and more sug- 
gestive of real wealth and prosperity, than can be seen 
on these broad prairies, when the fields of yellow grain 
or waving corn are waiting for the harvesters. Miles 
and miles away stretch the undulating plains, far — aye, 
farther than the eye can see. 

In rapid succession we pass the better residence of 
the '^old settler," with his immense fields of grain and 
herds of stock, on beyond the boundaries of earlier set- 
tlements ; and now we reach the rude cabin of the 
hardy oeUler who has located still ''farther west," and 
here, within a few years, will arise a home as attractive 
as those we have left behind, surrounded with orchards, 
gardens and flocks. Here, too, will the snug school- 
house be found, and the white church, with its ta- 
pering spire, pointing the people to the abode of 
Him who hath so richly blessed His children. There 
is beauty on every hand. The wild prairie flowers, of 
a thousand diflerent hues and varieties greet the 
eye at every step ; and the tiniest foot that ever trod 
Broadway could scarce reach the ground without crush- 
ing l^e life from out of some of these emblems of 
puritv. And when the cooling showers have moistened 
the thirsty earth, or when the morning dew is spang- 
ling flowers, vine and tree, there is more of quiet, 
graceful beauty — ^more of that spirit floating around us 
which renders man more human, and woman nearer 
what we desire her to be, than can be found within 
the walls of any city, despite its beautiful gardens and 
public promenades. Long will the memory of these 
scenes remain impressed on the mind of the traveler 
who admires nature in all her phase& The Pacific 
coast possesses grand and magnificent mountain scenery, 
unsurpassed by any in the world, together with broad 
and fertile plains ; Idaho^ Montana, Nevada and Colo- 
rado are grand and beautiful in their rugged strength, 
but in none of these can be found scenes of quiet, 
graceful beauty, which, by any stretch of imagination, 
can be ranked as equal to those found almost anywhere 
on the prairies of this, our Western country. Nowhere 
else have we seen vegetation clothed in more brilliant 
coloring; and when the face of our warmer lands is 
bare, parched and brown, the transition from thence to 
these green plains unfolds to us almost a new phase of 
existence. 

For a long time, Iowa, Indiana, Michi^^an and Ohio 
were supposed to contain the wheat-growing soil of the 
Union, and they became known as the • " granaries of 
the States." But those '^ granaries" have pushed them- 
selves a little "further west," if we may be allowed to 
use the expression. Nebraska has retained a portion 
of the name ; California and Oregon took the remainder. 
Nebraska annually produces a large surplus of wheat 
and com, which nnds its way eastward. Properly 
speaking, it is a wheat counti^, and destined to wield a 
powerful influence in the gram market, when her lands 
shall have been settled and cultivated. It is less sus- 
ceptible to the effects of drought than many of her ad- 
joining sisters. Neither have extremes of wet weather, 
as yet, ever caused any very serious loss. With the 
advantages possessed b;jr this State ; witii a water-front 
of several hundred nules on a stream navigable the 
greater portion of the year ; with the grandest re- 
read on the continent traversing her entire breadth. 



and terrninating with her border ; with all the reflonroes 
of commerce at her command ; with unlimited water 
power for manufactures, it will be strange, indeed, if 
Nebraska does not take a high rank in the great family 
of States. 

From our present stand point the quotation " West- 
WABD THB Stab of JIhfibb Takbs Its Wat," must ap- 
ply to 

The Fab West. — How of ten that sentence has been 
quoted, those who are the most familiar with the growth 
of our western possessions can best remember. So of- 
ten has it been uttered, that it has passed into a house- 
hold word, and endowed its innocent and unsuspecting 
author with an earthly immortality. From the boy- 
hood days of that reliable and highly respectable indi- 
vidual, the "Oldest Inhabitant'' of any special locali- 
ty in the " Eastern States," it has formed the heading — 
in large or small caps^-of nearly every newspaper 
notice which chronicled the fact that some family had 
packed their household goods and gods (mostly goods) 
and left their native land of woods, rocks, churches, and 
school-houses to seek a home among the then mythical 

grairies of the **Far West." But oh! in later years, 
ow that quotation ran across the double columns of 
these same papers in all conceivable forms of type, 
when the fact was chronicled that one of our western 
territories was admitted to the Union as a portion of 
the United States ! 
Well, but where was your **rar West" then where 

Eeoplewent when they had ** Westward ho!" on the 
rain ? asks one, who speaks of the West as that part ' 
of our country which lies between the summit of the 
Bocky Mountains and the waters of the Pacific Ocean ? 
Well, the "Far West "of that time, that almost my- 
thical region, was what are now those vast and fertoie 
prairies whidi lie south and west of the great lakes, and 
east of and bordering on the Mississippi Biver. All 
west of that was a blank ; the home of the savage, the 
wild beast, and all imdean things — at least so said the 
''Oldest Inhabitant." 

But our hardy pioneers passed the Bubicon, and the 
west receded before their advance. Missouri was peo- 
pled, and the Father of Waters became the great natu- 
ral highway of a mighty commerce, sustainea in equal 
Earts by the populous and newly-made States lying on 
oth its banks, which had been carved out of the *^Far 
West " by the hands of the hardy pioneers. 

Ohio, Indiana, Blinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa had joined the sisterhood, and yet the 
tide of immigration stayed not. It traversed the track- 
less desert, scaled the Bocky Mountains, and secured a 
foothold in Oregon. But it passed not by unheeding 
the rich valleys and broad prairies of Nebraska, which 
retained what became, with subsequent additions, a per- 
manent and thriving population. Then the yellow gold, 
which had been found in California, drew the tide of 
emigration thitherward, and in a few years our ^Iden- 
haired sister was added to the number oompriff ng the 
States of the Union. 

Oregon and Neva4a on the western slQpe, Kansas and 
Nebraska on the east, followed, and still we have Dako- 
ta, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico Territories, to say nothing of 
Alaska, waiting the time when thev too shall be com- 
petent to add their names to the roll of honor and enter 
the Union on an equally with the others. Thus we see 
that the '^ Far West " of to-day has become far removed 
from the West of thirty— or even ten — ^years ago, and 
what is now the central portion of our commonwealth 
was then the far, far West. 

Aiiii -IS CHANGED. — ^To-day the foam-crested waves of 
the Pacific bear on their bosoms a mighty and steadily 
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inere&sing oommeroe. China, Japan, and the Orient are 
at our doors. A rich, powerful, and populous section, 
comprising three States, has arisen, where but a few 
yein since the Jesuit missions among the savages were 
the only marks of civilization. And all over the once 
nnknown waste, amid the cosy valley and on the broad 
plains, are the scattered homes of the hardy and brave 
pioneer husbandmen. While the bleak mountains — 
onoe the home of the savage and wild beast, the deep 
gulches and gloomy cafk>ns are illuminated with the 
perpetual fires of the " smelting furnaces," the ring of 
pidi, shovel and drill, the clatter of stamps and boom- 
ing of blasts, all tell of the presence of the miner, and 
the skeams of wealth which are daily flowing into our 
national coffers are rapidlv increasing ; for, just in pro- 
portion as the individual oeeomes enriched, so does his 
country partake of his fortune. 

BRIEF HISTORY— it is only a few short years 
ago since the Government of the United States, in order 
to better protect her citizens that had spread over the 
wild expanse of country between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Ocean, and from the Mexican on the 
Sonth, and the British possessions on the North, estab- 
lished a sjrstem of mihtary forts and posts, extending 
north and south, east and west, over this Territory. 
Though productive of much good, they were not suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the times, and in 
many places Fcttlers and miners were murdered with 
impumJy by the Indians. Wise men regarded rapid 
enugration as the only safe plan of security, and this 
could not be accomplished without swifter, surer, and 
cheaper means of l^ansporting the poor, who would 
ffladly avail themselves of the opportunity to possess a 
free farm, or reach the gold fields of the West. The 
railroad and telegraph — twin sisters of civilization- 
were talked of , but old fogies shook their heads in the 
plentitude of their wisdom, piously crossed them- 
selves, and clasped with a firmer grasp their mon'ey- 
bags, when Young America dared broach the subject. 
"No sir, no; the thing is totally absurd ; impractica- 
ble, sir ; don't talk more of such nonsense to me," they 
would reply, as they turned awayto go to their church 
or to their stock gambling in Wall street — ^probably 
the latter occupation. But Young America did not 
giTe up to this tneory or accept the dictum of money- 
bags ; and as the counties of the West grew and ex- 
panded under the mighty tide of inmiigration, they 
clamored for a safe and speedy transit between tiiem 
and their "fatherland." Government, with its usual 
red-tape delays and scientific way of how not to do it. 



heeded not the appeal, until the red hand of war — of 
rebellion — pointed out to it the stem necessity of se- 
curing, hj iron bands, the fair dominions of the West 
from foreign or domestic foe. 

Notwithstanding that Benton, Clark, and others had 
long urged the necessity and practicability of the 
scheme, the wealth and power which would accrue to 
the country from its realization, the idea found favor 
with but few of our wise legislators until they awoke to 
the knowledge that even the loyal State of Califomia 
was in danger of being abandoned by those in command, 
and turned over to the insurgents ; that a rebel force 
was forming in Texes with the Pacific coast as its ob- 
jective point ; that foreign and domestic machinations 
threatened the dismemberment of the Union into three 
divisions; not untH all this stared them in the face 
could our national solons see the practibility of the 
scheme so earnestly and ably advocated by Sargent of 
Califomia and his able coadjutors in the noble work. 
To this threatened invasion of our Western possessions, 
what had government to offer for successful defence ? 
Nothing but a few half-finished and iUjy^-manned forts 
around the bay, and the untaught militia of the Pacific 
coast. Under this pressure was the charter granted ; 
and it may truly be said that the road was inaugurated 
by the grandest carnival of blood the world has ever 
known ; for, without the pressure of the rebellion, the 
road would probably be in embryo to-day. Although 
the American people had been keenly alive to the im- 
portance of a speedy transit between the two extremes 
of the continent ever since the discovery of gold on the 
Pacific slope, up to this time the old vague rumors of 
barren deserts, dark, deep, and gloomy gorges, tre- 
mendous, rugged, snow-clad mountains, and the wild 
savage, tnade the idea seem preposterous. Even the 
reports of the emigrants could not convince them to 
the contrary ; nor yet the reports of the Mormons who 
marked and mapped a feasible route to Salt Lake City. 
And it is worthy of remark, that, for over 700 miles the 
road follows very closely their survey. 

Practical, earnest men, disabused the minds of the peo- 
ple regEurding the impracticability of the scheme, after 
the road had became a national necessity — ^a question of 
life and unitr of the BepubUc. The great work has 
been accomplished, and to-day the locomotive whirls its 
long train, filled with emigrants or pleasure seekers, 
through that region which, only a few years ago, was 
but a dim, undefined, mythical land,composed of chaos, 
and the last faint efforts of nature to render that chaotic 
state still more inhospitable and uninviting. How great 
the change from the ideal to the real. For three hun- 
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drdd xnilee after leaying Omaha, that vag^e ''Great 
American Desert " proves to be as beautiful and fertile 
a Buocession of valleys as can be found elsewhere, un- 
der like geographical positions. Great is the change 
indeed; sull greater the changes through which our 
country has passed during the period from the com- 
mencement to the ending of our proudest national civil 
record, save one. Wc live in a fast age ; the breeze of 
to-day was the tornado of fifty years ago. Nature haa 
called upon her children to rise and prepare for the 
changes constantly occurring, and nobly have they re- 
sponded to her summons. 

In noting the history of the Continental Railroad 
we must speak of the attempts in that direction which 
had been made by other parties, in another portion of 
our country. We find that Missouri, through her able 
and liberal Legislature, was the first State to move in 
the construction of a national or continental railroad. 
The Legislature of that State granted a charter, under 
which was incorporated the Missouri and Pacific Rail- 
road Co., who were to build a road, diverging at Frank- 
lin, south-west, via Rollo, Sprin^eld, Neosho (the Ga- 
lena district), and along the line of the thirty-sixth 
parallel to Scmta Fe, New Mexico. From Santa Fe to 
San Francisco, preliminary surveys were made, and had 
it not been for the rebellion, this road would undoubted 
ly have been completed long ere this ; good authorities 
placing the limit at 1864. The cause which compelled 
tJiie construction of the Union and Central road, de- 
stroyed the Southern. Passing as it did, mostly through 
southern hostile territory, government could not aid or 
protect it in its construction, and consequently the 
work wafl suspended. The States of Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee, by their Legislatures, proposed to assist the 
work, by constructing a railroad from Little Rock, to 
connect with the M. & P. R. K, somewhere between 
the ninety-eighth and one hundred and second degree 
of longitude, and for that purpose a charter was 
granted 

The evident, and we might add, the imperative nec- 
essity of connecting the east and west, and the inter- 
vening territories, encouraged the corporators of the 
ffreat trans-continental line to apply to the Government 
for aid. Many measures were devised and laid before 
the people, but the supposed impregnability of the 
Rocky Mountains, and other natural obstacles to be en- 
countered, caused a hesitancy even then on the part of 
our Miergetic people to commence the great work. To 
attempt to lay the iron rail through vast tracts of unknown 
country, inhabited by wandering, hostile tribes of sav- 
age nomads ; to scale the snow-clad peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains with the fiery locomotive, seemed an under- 
taking too vast for even the American people to accom- 
plish. But the absolute dcpobtance, the urgent nec- 
essity of such a work, overcame all objections to the 
scheme, and in 1862 Confess passed an act, which was 
approved by President Lincoln on the first day of July 
oi that year, by which the Government sanctioned the 
undertaking, and promised the use of its credit to aid 
in its speedy completion. The act was entitled * * An 
act to aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, 
and to secure to the Government the use of the same 
for postal, military, and other purposes. " 

LAND GRANT. 

The Government grant of lands to the great national 
highway, as amended, was every alternate section of 
land for 20 miles on each side of the road, or 20 sec- 
tions, equaling 12,800 acres for each mile of the road. 
By the Company*s table, the road, as completed, is 
1,776 18-100 miles long from Omaha to Sacramental 
This would give the Companies 22,735,104: acres, divid- 



ed as follows : Union Pacific, 13,295,104 ; Central Pacific 
9,440,000. 

The ''junction" of the Union and Central companies 
is known as ''Union Junction" — six miles west from 
where the connection is made at Ogden, Utah. 

In addition to the grant of lands and ri^ht of way, 
Government a^eed to issue its thirty year six per cent 
bonds in aid of the work, graduated as follows : for the 
plains portion of the road, $16,000 per mile ; for the 
next most difficult portion, $32,000 per mile ; for the 
mountainous portion, $48,000 per mile. 

The Union Paisific Railroad Co. built 525 78-100 
miles, for which they received $16,000 per mile ; 363 
602-1000 miles at $32,000 per mile; 150 miles at 
$48,000 per mile, making a total of $27,236,512. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Co. built 7 18-100 miles 
at $16,000 per mile ; 580 32-100 miles at $32,000 per 
mile ; 150 miles at $48,000 per mile, making a total of 
$25,885,120. 

Tlie total subsidies for both roads amount to 
$53,121,632. Gk)vemment also guaranteed the interest 
on the Companies' first mortgage bonds to an equal 
amount. 

COST OP CONSTRU(TnON, MATERIAL, ETC. 

In the construction of the whole line there were used 
about 300,000 tons of iron rails, 1,700,000 fish plates, 
6,800,000 bolts, 6,126,375 cross-ties, 23,505,500 spikes. 

Besides this, there was used an incalculable amount 
of sawed lumber boards for building, timber for trestles, 
bridges, eto. Estimating the cost of the road with 
equipments complete by that of other first-dass roads 
($105, 000 per mile), and we have the sum of $186,498,909 
as the approximate cost of the work. 

We have not had much to say heretofore in regard to 
the 

IMPOBTANCE OF THE BOAD 

to the American people, the Government, or the world 
at large, simply from the fact that it seemed to us any- 
thing we might say would be entirely superfluous, as 
the incalculable advantages to cUl could admit of no 
possible doubt. We contented ourselves in annually 
calling attention to the vast extent of rich mineral, agri- 
cultural and grazing country opened up — a vast country 
which had heretofore been considered worthless. We 
have pointed out, step by step, the most important 
features, productions, and advantages of each section 
traversed by the road ; stated that the East and West 
were now connected by a short and quick route, over 
which the vast trade of China, Japan, and the Orient 
could flow in its transit eastward ; and, finally, that its 
importance to the miner, agriculturist, stock-raiser, the 
Government, and the world at large, few, if any, could 
estimate. 

To those who are continually grumbling about the 
Pacific Railroad, and forget the history of the past, pro- 
fessing to think that these railroad companies are great 
debtors to the Government, we would most respecuully 
submit 

A PEW FACTS. 

On the 18th day of March, 1862, before the charter 
for the Pacific Railroad was granted, while the country 
was in the midst of a civil war, at a time, too, when 
foreign war was most imminent — the Trent affair showed 
how imminent — ^and the country was straining every 
nerve for national existence and capital, unusually 
cautious Mr. Campbell, of Penn., Chairman of the 
House Committee on the ** Pacific Railroad " (See Cbn- 
grcssional Globe, page 1712, session 2d, 37th Con- 
gress), said : 

** The road is a necessity to the government It is 
th'e government that is asking individual capitalists to 
build the road. Gentlemen are under 'Uie impression 
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that it is a very great benefit to these stockholders to 
aid them to an extent of about half the capital required. 
I beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen to the 
fact that it is the government which is under the neces- 
sity to construct the road. If the capitalists of the 
country are willing to come forward and advance half 
the amount necessary for this great enterprise, the 
government is doing little in aiding the Company to 
the extent of the other half by way of a loan." Again 
(page 1911)— ''It is not supposed that in the first 
instance the Companv will reimburse the interest to 
the.govemment ; it will reimburse it in transportation. " 
Mr. White said : ''I undertake to say that not a cent 
of these advances will ever be repaid, nor do I think it 
desirable iliat they should be, as this road is to be the 
highway of the nation.*' 

In the Senate (see Congressional Globe, page 2257, 
3d vol. , 2d session, 37th Congress), Hon. Henry Wilson, 
from Mass., said : 

** I give no grudging vote in giving away either monajr 
or land. I would sink $100,000,000 to build the road, 
and do it most cheerfully, and think I had done a great 
thing for my country. What are $75,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 in opening a railroad across the central 
regions of this continent, that shall connect the people 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, and bind us together ? No- 
thing. As to the lands, I don't grudge them. " 

Nine years later — after the road had been completed 
nearly two ^ears— Senator Stewart, from the Committee 
on the Pacific Railroad, said in his report to the U. S. 
Senate : 

**The cost of the overland service for the whole pe- 
riod — from the acquisition of our Pacific coast posses- 
sions down to the completion of the Pacific Rai&oad — 
was over $8,000,000 per annum, and this cost was con- 
stantly increasing. 

' ' The cost, since the completion of the road, is the an- 
nual interest " — [which includes all the branches — ^Ed.] 
^,897,129 — ^to which must be added one half the charges 
for services performed by the company, about $1,163^138 
per annum, making a total expenditure of about 
$5,000,000, and showing a saving of at least $3,000,000 
per annum. 

*' This calculation is upon the basis that none of the 
interest will ever be repaid to the United States, except 
what is paid bv the services, and that the excess of in- 
terest advancea over freights is ^ total loss. 

'* In' this statement no account is made of the con- 
stant destruction of life and private property by In- 
dians, of the large amounts of monev paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as indemnity for damages by 
Indians to property in the government service on the 
plains, under the act of March 3, 1849, of the increased 
mail facilities, of the prevention of Indian wars, of the 
increased value of public lands, of the development of 
the coal and iron mines of Wyoming, and the gold and 
silver mines of Nevada and Utah, of the value of the 
road in a commercial point of view in utilizing the in- 
terior of the continent, and in facilitating trade and 
commerce with the Pacific coast and Asia ; and, above 
all, in cementing the Union and furnishing security in 
the event of foreign wars." 

Rehembeb this. — The government by charter exacted 
that these companies should complete their line by 
1876 ; but, by almost superhuman exertion, it was com- 
pleted May 10, 1869 — and the government will have 
the benefit of the road seven years before the company 
were coinpelled by law to finish it. 

Now, if we take no account of the millions the gov- 
ernment saved during the building of the road — 
and at their own figures — the saving during the seven 
years previous to 1876 will net the government 



$21,000,000, besides paying the interest on the whole 
amount of bonds, 

A^ain, if it cost the government, before the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Raflroad, according to Mr. Stew- 
art, ''over $8,000,000 per annum, and this cost was 
constantly increasing'* — How fast was this increase? 
Could it be less than six per cent, per annum ? Should 
the figures be made on the basis of six per cent, the 
government will have saved, previous to 1876, in the 
seven years that the line was completed — ^before the 
companies were compelled to complete it — over THnmr 
MiLLiONB OF DOLLABS. This, too, after the government 
deducts every dollar of interest on their own bonds 
issued to the companies to aid the construction of the 
road. 

The above are some few of the advantages of the 
Pacific Railroad to the government, and, consequently, 
to the country at large. 

ISaO— 1870. 

The States and Territories on the line of the Union 
and Central Pacific Railroad, or immediately tributMrjr 
to it, contained a population, in 1860, of only 554,301, • 
with 232 miles of telegraph line and 32 miles of railway. 
This same scope of country contained a population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, of 1,011,971, and was 
encompassed by over 13,000 miles of telegraph lines 
and 4,191 miles of railroads, completed, and many more 
in progress, in which were invested the enormous capi- 
tal of $363,750,000. Add to the above the immense 
amount of capital invested — in quartz mills, smelting 
furnaces, development of mines, and other resources m 
the country, within the same ten years — then should we 
bring all the figures down to the present times, the 
grand total would be comparatively an astonishing ro- 
mance. 

Where, but a few years ago, the buffalo and other 
game roamed in countless thousands, and the savages 
skulked in the cafions and secret hiding-places, where 
they could pounce out unawares upon tne emigrant; 
the hardy pioneers who have made the wilderness if 
not *' to blossom like the rose," a safe pathway for the 
present generation, byla^n^ down their lives in the 
cause of advancing civihzation, notv are to be 
seen hundreds of thousands of hardy emigrants, with 
their horses, cattle, sheep, and domestic animals ; and 
the savages are among the things that have '* moved 
on." 

IN CONCLUSION— The great hue and cry that is 
made at times by the people and press of the country, in 
regard to '^ giving away the lands," '* squandering the 
public domain," etc., which censure the government for 
giving, and the railroad company for receiving graiits 
of land in aid of this road, are verv surprising in view 
of the foregoing facts. We would like to know what 
the lands on the line of these railroads would be worth 
without the road ? 

Did the Government ever sell any ? Could the Gov- 
ernment ever sell them ? Neveb. It could not realize 
as much from a million of acres as it would cost their 
surveyors and land-agents for cigars while surveying 
and looking after them. When the Pacific road com- 
menced, there was not a land office in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Utah, or Nevada, and only one or two 
in each of the other States or Territories. On the other 
hand, by the building of the road, many millions of 
dollars have already found their way into the Govern- 
ment treasury, and at just double the usual price per 
acre. These grumblers would place the Government 
in the position of the boy who wanted to eat his apple, 
sell it, and tiien get credit forgiving it away, O I how 
generous ! 



OBOPUTT'S TRAHS^ONTINENTAL TOUEiaT. 



GIDMET DILLOS, PraldenL 

CNIOlf PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Though but little faith was at first felt in the aao- 
oeMfnl oompletion of this great rail\raj', no one, at the 
present day, can fail to appreciate the enterprise which 
chnracterised the progress and final completion of this 
road, its inuuense ^ae to the QoTemnient, our ovn 
people, and the world at large. 

Bt the act of 1862, the time for the completion of the 
road was epeoified. The utmost limit was Jnlj' 1, 1876. 

The first contract for oonHtraotion was made in 
Angnst, lS6!t, bnt variona conflicting interests con- 
nected with the location of the line delBjed ita progress, 
and it was not nntil the 6th day of NoTember, 1866, 
that the ceremony of breaking gronnd was enacted at a 
point on the Miflsoori river, near Omaha, Neb. 

The enthneiiist, Mr. Train, in his speech on the oc- 
casion of breaking gronnd, said the rmtd wonld be com- 
pleted in five years. Old Fogy could not yet nnder- 
st&nd Yonng America, and, as usual, he was ridionled 
for the remark, classed as a dreamer and viaionary en- 
tfaneiast, the greater portion of the people believing 
tliat the limited time would find the road nnflnisheoT 
Bat is was completed in (Aree yean, nx montha, and 
ten day ». 

Host Americans are familiar with the history of the 
rood, yet but few are aware of the vast amount of labor 
perfonned in obtiuning the material with which to 
oonsbnct the flnt portion. There was no railroad 
nearer Omaha than 160 miles eastward, and over this 
spaoB all the material porchaaed in the eastern dtiea 
had to be transported by freight-teams at minous 
prioeo. The laborers were, in most oaees, tranaportfld 
to the railroad by the same route and means. Even the 
engine, of 70 horae power, which drivea the machinery 
at the Oompamr's works at Omaha, WEts conveyed in 
wngons from Dea Hoinea, Iowa, on the river of that 
nune ; that being the only available means of transpor- 
tation at the time. 



For five hundred miles west of Omaha the country was 
bare of lumber save a limited supply of cottonwood 
on the islands in and along the Flatte river, wholly 
unfit for railroad purposes. East of the river, tiie same 
aspect was presented, so that the Company were com* 
polled to pnrohase ties out in Uioliigan, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, at prices reaching |2 60 per be. Va 
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might odd that the supplies necessary to feed the vast 
body of men engaged had to be purchased in the East, 
and thus transported. In less than a year, however, 
these obstacles had been overcome, and the work pro- 
ceeded at much lees expense thereafter. 

Omaha, at that time, 1863, contained leas than 3,000 
population, mostly a trading people, and the railroad 
company were compelled to create, as it were, almost 
everythm^. Shops must be built, forges erected, all 
the machinery for snooeaafnl work must be placed in 
position, before mnch process could be mode with the 
work. This was aooomphshed as speedilv as oironm- 
stauoes would permit, and by January, 1866, ^Omilesof 
road had been eonBtract«d, which inereased to 266 milea 
during the year ; and in 1867, 286 miles more were 
added, making a total of 660 miles on January 1, 186S. 
From that time forward the work was prosecuted with 
greatly increased energy, and on May 10, 1669, the 
road met the Central Paoiflo Railroad at Promontory 
Point, Utah Territory — the last 634 milea having been 
built in a little more than IS months ; being an average 
of nearly one and one-fifth mile per day. 

By arrangements with the Cwtral Faoific Bailtoad 
Company, the " Union " relinquished 46 miles of road 
to the "Central," leavingitB entire length 1,0S6 miles. 
A place called Union Junction, six miles west of Ogden, 
where the connection is made at present, has been 



Snow DiFFicnLTiEB — The Central Pacific Company 
commenced the erection of snow-eheda at the same time 
with their track-laying over the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains, and the result haa been their trains have never 
been delayed as often or as long as on many roads in 
the Eastern States. The depths of enow-fall and the 
necessities for anow-sheds over the Sierras were known, 
and could be guarded against, but further to the east- 
ward, over the Bocky Mountains, on the route of the 
Union Pacific, no such necessity for protection against 
snow was thought to erist. However, the Union Pacific 
Company took, as it was thought by everybody at the 
time, ample precantions to protect their cuts from the 
drifting snow, by the erection of snow-fences and snow- 
sheds at every exposed point. The winter of 1871-2, 
proved to be one of unusual — unheard of severi^. The 
enow caused annoying delays to passenger and freight 
traffic, as well as costing the company a large amount 
of money to keep the road open. But uie lesson 
taught was a good one in enabling the Company to take 
autdi measurea as were necessary to protect their road 
fwainst all possible oontingenciea in the future, which 
they have done by raising their track and building 
adcutionsl anow-sheds and fences. 



OMAHA — la reaohedjustafterorossinR the bridge. 
It is situated on the western bank of the Missoori 
river, on a slope abont 60 feet above high-water mark, 
with an altitnde of 966 feet above sea level. It is the 
present terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. Popu- 
fction, by census of 1870, 16,083; now about 18,000. 
Omnibuses take passengers and baggage from the depot 
to the hotels for SOcents. Street cars also leave every 
five minutes, passing the principal hotels and running 
the whole length of the city ; fare 5 cents. 

In 1864, the Council Blnfis and Nebraska Feny Com- 



CBOFUTT'S TRANS-OONTINENTAL TOUBIST. 



pftny purchased the land now ooonpied b^ the oity, and 
erected the first "claim honae." About this time the 
name of Omaha — after the Omaha Indians — waa given 
to the ^l^ce, and a few sqafttters loooted and com- 
menced improvementa. 

It ia related that the first pofltmaater of Omaha used 
his hat for a post-office, uid many times, when the 
postmaster was on the prairie, eome expectant^ anxious 
individual^ would chase him for nules nntil he overtook 
the traveling post-office and received his letter, "liai^ 
oaks from little aeoms grow," bsjb the old rhjme ; 'tis 
illnstrated in this case. The battered-hat poet-office 
has given plaoe to a flrst-claae post-office, oommen- 
Buiste with the future growth of the dty. It ia now 
the distribnting poet-office, and emplojs quite an annv 
of clerks, aa the Omaha people ore a writing and read- 
ing commanity. 

The State capital was first located here, but was re- 
moved to Lincotn in I8S8. Omaha, thoogh the first 
settlement made is Nebraska, is a joong city. The 
town improved steadily until 1859, when it commenced 
to gain very rapidly. The inangurating of the Union 
Faoiflo Bauroad gave it another onward impetoa, and 
since then the growth of the city has been very rapid. 
There are many evidences of continued prosperity and 
future greatneee. Like Council Blufi^, it has a large 
area of fertile territory tributary to it, and eiUier rail- 
road or steamboat connections in every direction. 

During the past year Omaha has improved eubetani 
titJly. The government has just completed a large court- 
honaeand post-offlca building, nsing a very fine quality 
of Oincinnati free-stone. It is 122 feet in length by 66 
feet in width— four stories high— cost 8360,000, and is 
one of the moet attractive btuldings in the city ; bnt by 
/or the largest building ie one devoted to educational 

? imposes, which has been several years in building, 
t stands on the site of the old State-house, the high- 
est point in the city, and is the first object which at- 
traote the attention of the traveler approaching from 
the East, North or Sonth. Its elevation and com- 
manding position stands forth as a fitting monument to 
attest a people's intelligence and worth. 

Omaha, until reoenUy, never poeeessed first-class 
hotel sooommodations ; none felt it mora than the 
citizens themselves. This neoessity induced many of 
the prominent and most entraprising merchants and 
residents of the city to organize a stock company, to 
boild what they have called — 
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S SBAHO ONTBAIi HOTEL. 



From oar personal knowledge, we believe this 
house to be one of the best, west of the MissouEt 
Biver. 

The Omaha Smelting Works consist of a buildir 
120x40 feet, containing five reverberatory furnaces wil 
a capacity for smelting 25 tons of ore per Abj; sepuat- 
ing and refining building 80x60 feet, containing se 
arating fnmaoee with capacity for handling 30 tons 
crude bullion per day; also cupella furnaces and engins, 
and necessary machinery ; lead building, with capacity 
of 30 tons per day ; retort building, for distilling zinc 
used in separating, 4fii60 feet, containing 8 furnaces. 
The company emplov from 60 to 75 men — running con- 
tinuously ^-groas yield of gold, silver and lead, aboat 
(1,000,000 annually. 

The daily newspapers at Omaha are the Herald, the 
TWfrune emd .Bepu^ficein, and the Bee. Each of the 
above publish weeklies. There is also a German, a 
Bohemian and a Scandinavian paper, weeklies. The 
' Agrinulfuralisl, is a monthly. There are two collegi- 
ate institntee and convent schools, many private and 
public schools, 19 churches, four banks, and small 
hotels, "till yon can't rest." Thereare about 40 manu- 
factories of miscellaneous goods, several diatilleriea, and 
six breweries. There ore also several very extensive A 
lumber and coal dealers. ■^f. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company are erecting 
near their depot, a large bnilding to be used as gener^ 
offices, also extensive freight warehouses. 

The company have also erected, at their depot, an 
emigrant bouse, for the benefit of their passengers. 
The house is given rent free toa competent person who 
chargrea 25 cents each, for good plain meals, and good 
lodgings. All gambling, emigrant runners, peddiers, 
ticket-Sellers, and " bummers " are forbidden in the 
house or about the premises. 

About one mile above the bridge, on the low lands 
fronting the river, the Railroad company have located 
their principal shops and store-houses. They ore built 
of bnck, in the moet substantial form, and with the out 
bnildinp, lumber yard, tracks, etc., cover about 30 
ftores of ground. 

The machine shop ia furnished with all the new and 
moet improved machinery, which is necessary for the 
sncoeseful working at all the branchee of ceit and loco- 
motive repairs or cor oonatmctiou. The rouud-honse 
containB 20 stalls. The foundrv, blacksmith shop, car 
and paint shops, are constructed and famished lu the 
best manner. 'The company manufactnre most of their 
own cars. Thepassengercars.inpoiDtof neatneBs,finiBli, 
stren^h of build and size, are unsurpassed b^ any, 
and rivaled by few manufactured elsewhere. It is the 
expressed determination of the Union Fadfio Company 
to provide as good cars and coaches for the traveling 
public, in style and fijiisli, as those of any eastern rood. 
They reason : that as the great trans-oontinental rail- 
road is the longest and grandest on the continent, its 
rolling-stock should be cqnolly grand and magnificent. 
From the appearance of the cars already manufactured, 
they will oi^eve their desires. On the same principle, 
we proposed to make our Book superior to any other. 
Saven t we, done so f 

Ths Ouaha. BAsnAOKB were established in 1S68 ; are 
^ht in number, capable of accommodating 1,000 men. 
Tney are situated about three miles north, and in full 
view of the city. Latitude, 40 deg. 20 min. ; longitude, 
96 deg. from Greenwich. £]ighty acres of land are 
held OS reserved, though no reservation has yet been 
declared at this poet. There is an excellent carriage- 
road to the barracks, and a fine drive arnpnd them, 
which affords pleasure parties on excellent opportuniW 
to witness the drees-parades of ' ' the boys in bine. " It 
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i.;U3, adjacent to their KaiJr—^a iiDcs in Califomin, l^>vada and Ftah, about twelve mlllien 

»i, mast of wliich are well a ^:pt' -l to cultivation, and offer nntuinalled advantagca for bettlement or in- 
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CALIFOllMA 

t.'e Central Pacific Eailroad extend from the navigable waters of the 

' )68 the broadest and most populous portion of the Sacramento VaB^y 

They are deversiti* d in soil, climate and eonditioij&~ em bracing the 

•orrehi>onding with those of Spain. Italy, and the shores of theMediter- 

: lOot hills— <iorret'pondinp: with those of France, Grennany and Austria — 

• »rresponding to those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, &c. Tliis een- 

le excellence .of iU wheat, grapes, pear.s, cherries, strawberries, small 

'' e ease trith wkicJi iheycan be grinrn to dinien^i&iis wid perfection vnai- 

^tjed of the Company, have resulted in gratifying success to the settlers. 

I shipped, and the . uit treeb are not troubled by insects or blight. 



Along the CAt.VOENIA AND OREGON Branches, 

\'alley of the Sacramento, < x*. .'ding from the centre to the northern boundary to the State, the Coir- 
out 4,000,000 acres, wiu. : ' ^ siune general chanicteristies. This valley is at present the seat of fchei 
ilture of small grains (whe ' . . ey, oats, &c. ) in the oouutrv, and also oflFers unrivalled faciUties fot 
dtahle shcop and stock grr - -v^ The wh61e comprises a bo<ly of ovt r 
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$,0«O,O0O acres t». the BEST LAND KV CALIFORNIA. ^ 

IN NET AD A 

• 

. » rentral Pacific Railroad «~.c*:apie8 the Truckee and Hpmboldt Valleys, the larger and best settled in the 
i.-tauce from numerous ai- j » portant mining regions, whose yield of the precious metals is estimated 
:wenty nulhon dollars ann »^» l tr. Tlie lands of the Company — about 5 ,000,000 acres — are so situated 
s*^ markets for their prod^«.v.. Whereever the proper cultivation has been applied these lands have 
8 of cereals and esculents 

IN UTAH, 

yike and oondguous valle, '»here the Mormons have so suoeeasfnlly demonstrated the fertiHty of the 
i^folness of the climate, tl \ v ompany ha\e about 1 ,500,000 acres — equal in all respects to the land*^ 
jirh prices at the souther.! TKjition of tlie valley. Title pattmt direct from thcU. S. Government. 
Ut> sold in quantities and rms to suit Immigrants, colonists and capitalists, who desire tt> acquirp 
^rr»tw*T^*% c^'^ttin ir* fuiv^u-^. in value, will be beueiitt^d by an examination. Pamphlets, maps, &c.. 
•V application to 

n. B. REDDING, 

LAiid Coininissloiier Central Pacific R. R. €0^ 

San Francisco^ CaL 

Along the Route of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

J baa also been authorizttl }»y the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of CaUfomia to offer, in eon- 
l>ove about 5,000 ,00* ' ' ••es, situated on both sides of the line of their road, now building, ex- 
• V of Saa FraDcisco, at ^ "■ Jose, southwardly, to the Colormlo River (700 miles). This grant covers 
^hj in the coast and vail y counties of the soutiiem half of California, inclutling the far-famed wheat 
'^^^osta, San Joaquin, Tiii'^: Kern River and other valleys. Sheep and cattle husbandry are exteu- 
iliy carried on thei«. 
nionoBiioTx relative to 1 ^ l'O tracts can apply at the office of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Yice-Pres. 
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^^ , Tours, and General Travelling Arrangements. 

^OOK, SON & JENKINS, 261 Broadway, New York. 

me^ THOMAS COOK. & SON, Fleet Street, London. 

It JTOKS, ai>d Pkommi ers of the prinjLipat A>-^t«m« ^f Tours csublish«<l in Great Briuiii and Ir«laD(l and the Conuncnt -J Europe, have 
III- iued bianrhc-^ of their h ^u^ lu America, aad are now giving increased attention to ordinary traveUini^ arrangements, 

" A VIEW TO BENMBIN6 IT EASY, PBAOTIOABLE, AND EOOHOMIOAL. 

£Q^y»rty-four yeara, over four mUlion travellers liavc iisitcd near and d»(ant points, under their managemenCe «fcly and pleoumtly 

., 5its are now so extensive, that they cover portiousof the four quarter, of the Globe. At their office in New lork. can be found the 

**i® Hip Tickets i&cd by the travellers for a y^Kucy through all p«rt& of 

oaks WALKS. BA.VARIA. BJSLoiO'M, TITRKEY. THE LEVANT. CHUTA. 

i11na4 FRANCE. AUSTRIA. dPAIN. EOYPT. PALESTINE, Ac 

musi GERMANY. HOLLAND. ITALY. OBBBOE. INDIA. 

OBS { .Sold, in all cases, at reductibns from ordinary rates. 

SOral ROtJND THE V/ORLD. 

tho cl' & Jenkins are now prepared to issue a direct travelling ticket for a journey Round the World by Steam, commmrlng in New York, 
• ijciscot and ending at any of those places ; available to go either \yest or East Frice, First-class, $950 gold. 

• ^"J COOK'S HOTEL COUPONS, 

^'*Q_*1ree hundred fin;t-das.« hotek in various pans of the world, can be had by travellers purchasing Cook's Totuist Tickets guaranteeing 
Tbimodations at fixed and regular prices. 

movacooK, son a jenkins' general travelling arrangements 

gai-fl^d that they can supply tickets to almost any point that Tounsts may wish to visit, in all cases at reductions, many ranging irom 
. %re per cent, below ordinary fares. 'Fhe regular travelling ticket being issued in all cases, printed in English oa aoc %m% and u .the 
tOWllry where it is used on the other, and il contains all the information the traveller needs. 

to flfaj'^K ^ Tour need only call on Mcsnrs. Cook, Son & Jenkins, a6t Broadway, New York, giving the journey they propose, ^-hen the price 
PftoiflJ^ ***^* quoted. 

J "* COOK S EXCURSIONIST 

mP '^ 'Sew York, London, and Bnisseb, at ten cents per copy, 50 cts. for the seaaon, and cootaiits programmes and lists to the number of 
TnerAiecimen Tours ; tickets for which are issued by Lo»")k, Son & Jenkins, with fares by every line of Steanten leaving New York. The 
future^ by mail, postpaid, upon application. 

area i^onlars, apj^y to COOK, SON & JENKINS, and THOS. GOOE & SON, Tourist Offloes ; 



road CTftshingtan St. 

DuK. 701 l6th. cor. G St. site the New Central StationJ 



LIVERPOOL, Cases Street (oppo- 



i^a11«. 74 Church Street. 
?*"y-^9. 29 Carond^et St. 
noose street, E. C 



LEICESTER. 63 Granby Street 
BIRMINGHAM. 16 Stephenson PL 
PARIS. 15 Place du Havre. 

of Oin^ *3 Piccadilly COLOGNE. 40 Domhof. 

« T; . IIS respecting Eunjpcan and Eastern Tours and Ejccursiona to be addressed to 
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BRUSSELS. 22 Gallerie du BoL 
GENEVA, 90 Rue d3 Rhone. 
VENICE. (Hund Hotel Victoria. 
CAIRO. Cook's PaviUon. 
BSYBOLT, Alexander Howard. 



COOK, SON & JENKINS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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CRES in the State of Nelirask 3,000,000 ACRES in Central ani Eastern Nebraska, . 

p^EAT PLATTE VALLEY, the GARDEN OF THE WEST. 



NOW FOR S.\LE AT PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION. 



CHEAP LANDS-THE BEST INVESTMENT. 

Always improving in value ! The wealth of the country is made by the Advance in Real 
^ Lands are located on the 41st Degree of North Latitude, in the 

^^OEEAT CEVTEAL BELT OF POPULATION, COMMEECE and WEALTH. 

^_A healthy climate, and for Grain and Fruit Growing and Stock Raising are unsurpassed by any 
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THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST, 

[Regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Nevada being supplied by the farmers of the Platte Valley. 
fee and more favorable Terms given than can be found elsewhere. 

Five and Ten Tears' Credit Given, with Interest at Six per Cent 

iterest required. Colonists and Actual Settlers can buy on Ten Years* credit Lands at same price 
lasers. Prices range from Two to Ten Dollars per Acre. A deduction of Ten per cent, for Cash, 
ponds of the Company are taken at par in payment for the Lands. 

Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers. Th^Best Location for Colonies. 

'at are entitled to a Free Homestead ci i6o Acres within Railroad Limits, which is equal to a Direct Botmty oT $400. Do not delay. 

a Home. Free looses to Purchasers of Railn»d Lands. Buv Through Tickets Direct to Omaha, Nebraska. 
lUg Lands for sale, with the prices corrected up to the Utest <utte, also Desoiptive Pamphlet with New Maps pubtisbed in EngliA. Ger- 
-cnch, Dutch and Bohemian, furnished ftatuitously 00 appltcatioa to the Ljuki Department, or mailed free to any address. 

— A handsome Dlustrated Paper, eootaining the HoubStsao Law, mailed free to applicants in all parts of the world. 

Address, O. F. DAVIS, Land CommisstoDer U. P. R. R., Omaha. Nbb. 
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0; '^'forty-five medals. 

^r,S„. ^^ I ^ ^ N ' S- vi.„„M873. 

BLACK I-,KA.J:> CRirCTBLES, 

Of all 8iz03, for Moltius Oold, Silver, Brass, oto. 

*'i iHt-thf Invcntw? am; olilesl Makers ot tlusp fruci'^les. Specijttiti mule t-i ord'.t (ii: licSumg anU Melling. 

IDixoii's Carburet of Jroii Stove l^olislri, 

Mote cxti'iiiivdy ii^id Ihnii all other kinds p-n together. 
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ia a favorite resort. The parade, the fine drive, and 
improvements around the place, calling out many of 
the fashionable pleasure-seekers of Omaha. The , 
grounds have been planted with shade-trees, and in a 
few years it will become one of the many pleasant 
places around the growing city of Omaha. 

The post is the main distributing point for all troops 
and stores destined for the western side of the *'Big 
Muddy." The barracks were erected for the purpose 
of quartering the troops during the winter season, 
when their services were not required on the Plains, 
and as a general rendezvous for all troops destined for 
that quarter. 

In the first volume of this book we atten^>ted to give 
the names of the ofSoers commanding each post in the 
department, .with the names and number of the com- 
panies under their command, but the changes are so 
rapid that we have found it impossible to keep up 
with them. 

The Omaha and North-western and the Omaha and 
Plattsmouth Branch Railroads were chartered under 
the general railway act which gave two thousand acres 
of land for eve]^ mile of nmd completed before a 
specified time. The route of the North-western is five 
miles up the Missouri river valley, then north-west to 
itie valley of the Papillion, thence to the Elkhom 
river, and up the Elkhom valley to the mouth of the 
Niobrara. It is now completed, and cars are running to 
Keman, 10 miles beyond Blair — about 39 miles from 
Omaha. At Blair connections are made with the Sioux 
City and Pacific Railroad. Mr. Doaker, president of 
the last named road and manager of the North-west- 
em, reports say, will extend the line from Sioux City 
to the present northern terminus of the Omaha and 
North-western during the present season, and, by the 
addition of a transfer steamer at Sioux City, will enable 
the lumber shippers of Minnesota to deliver lumber at 
Omaha and along the Union Pacific Railroad, in the 
Platte valley, without breaking bulk, besides enabling 
the line to run through coaches and sleepers between 
St. Paul and Omaha, without change. 

The route of the Omaha and Plattsmouth Branch is 
down the Missouri river valley, where it crosses the 
Platte and runs to Oreopolis. This road is under the 
management of the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad Company, and makes dose connections at 
Oreopolis with the main line — ^the Burlmgton and 
Missouri River Railroad — ^for the East and West 

Before leaving Omaha, be sure and secure your tick- 
ets in one of the PaTjACb SiiEEpinq Cabs that accompany 
all through trains, and you will thereby insure an op- 
portunity for a refreshing sleep, as well as ^ palace by 
night and day. This, however, costs an extra fee. 
(See Time Tahle Map for Prices.) But as all cannot 
afford to ride in Palace Cars, ** do tbe next best thing,'* 
and secure — ^pre-empt, if you please — ^the best seat you 
can, and j^repare to oe as happy as ^ou know how. 

There is no longer any necessity of purchasing a 
lunch basket of provisions to take along, as the eating- 
houses are numerous — chaiges, $1 00 a meal— tand the 
accomodations at all the principal stations for all those 
who wish to "stopover" a day or two, are ample, 
charges, from $3.00 to $^00 per day. 

Onk Word Mobe. — ^As you are about to leave the 
busy hum and ceaseless bustle of the city for the broad- 
sweeping plains, the barren patches of desert, and the 
grand old mountains — ^for all these varied features of 
the earth's surface will be encountered before we reach 
the Pacific coast — lay aside all city prejudices and ways 
for the time ; leave them in Omaha, and for once be 
no/tira^ while among nature's loveliest and grandest 
creations. Having done this, you will be prepared to 



enjoy the trip — to appreciate the scenes which will rise 
before you. 

But, above all, forget everything but the journey ; 
and in this consists the secret of having a good time 
generally. ■ 

The bell rin^s — the whistle shrieks — all ready — **all 
aboard " — and we pass along through the suburbs of 
the town for about four miles, when we pass 

. SUMMIT SIDING— (A Fulo Station)— with an 
altitude of 1,142 feet. 

OILMOREi — ^Is the next station, six miles west of 
Summit We are now descending rapidly. Elevation, 
976 feet. 

The country around this station is rich prairie land, 
well cultivated. A small cluster of buildings is near 
the road ; the station is of little importance, merely for 
local accomodation. 

PAPILLION— (Pap-e-o) is five miles west of Gil-, 
more. Elevation, 972 feet. The station is on the east 
side of Papillion River, a narrow stream of some 50 
miles in length, which, running southward, empties in- 
to Elkhom itiver, a few mUes below the station. The 
bridge over the stream is a very substantial wooden 
structure. The country about the station has been im- 
proved very much within the last few years. It has 
fully doubled its population, and evidences of thrift ap- 
pear on every hand. 

MILLAKD — ^A new station — is six miles further 
west. 

ELKHORN— Is eight miles from Millard, on the 
east bank of Elkhom River, and of considerable impor- 
tance in point of freight traffic — it being the outlet of 
Elkhom River Valley. 

Elkhobn Rivbb-— Is a stream of about 300 miles in 
length. It rises among the hills of the divide, near 
where the head- waters of the Niobrara River rise and 
wend their way toward their final destination, the Mis- 
souri. The course of Elkhom creek, or river, is east of 
south. It is one of the few streams in this part suit- 
able for mill purposes, and possesses many excellent 
mill sites along its course. The valley of this stream 
averages about 8 miles in width, and is of the best 
quaH^ of farming land. It is settled by Germans for 
over 100 miles in length from its junction with the 
Platte River. The stream abounds in native fish, as 
well as a great variety of "fancy brands" from the 
east — a car load of which were accidentally emptied 
into the water at the bridge, while en route to be placed 
in the lakes and streams of California, during the 
spring of 1873. 

Wild turkey on the plains, and among the low hills, 
along with deer and antelope, afford sport and excite- 
ment for the hunter. Tlie river swarms with ducks 
and geese at certain seasons of the year, that come here 
to nest and feed. The natural thrift of the German is 
manifested in his well-conducted farms, comfortable 
houses, surrounded by growing orchards and well- 
tilled gardens. There is no pleasanter valley in Ne- 
braska than this, or .one where the traveler will find a 
better field for observing the rapid growth and great 
natural resources of the North-west; and should he 
choose to pass a week or more in hunting and fishing, 
he will find ample sport and a hospitable home with 
almost any of the German settlers. 

WATERLOO — ^Is a small side-track station, two 
miles west of Elkhom. Here is a flouring mill, store, 
school-house, and some neat little cottages of the well- 
to-do farmers. 



"VAJLJjEY — Four miles west, has a soore of new 
buildings in si^ht, evincing steady improvement. The 
elevation of this station is 1,120 feei For the next 450 
miles we have a gradual up-grade. The curious who 
wish to note the elevation are referred to the time- 
table in the front of the book, where the figures 
will be found for each station of any importance on the 
whole line. 

The bluifs on the south side of the Platte river can 
be seen in the distance, but a few miles away, in a 
south-westerlv direction. Between Valley and Fre- 
mont we catch the first glimpse of the Platte river. 

FREMONT— Four miles from Valley, is the coun- 
ty seat of Dodge County, situated about three miles 
nrom the Platte Biver, and contains a population of 
about 3,000. Passenger trains stop here, both from the 
east and the west, for dinner. The eating house is 
owned and conducted by Mr. John H. Sahler, and is one 
of the best on the whole line. Price $1.00. 

The company have here, besides their excellent depot, 
a round-house with six stalls. The public buildings in- 
clude a jail and court-house, seven churches, and some 
fine school-houses. Five years ago we said : ''It was a 
thriving place in the miost of a beautiful country.'* 
Now it is a cit^ of no mean pretensions. Within the 
past five years there has been built nearly seven hun- 
dred dwelling houses, with stores of all kinds in propor- 
tion. All of this ''beautiful country" has been taken 
up and occupied by thrifty farmers, who ore reaping an 
abundant reward for their labor. 

The Herald, a daily and weekly, and the Tribune — 
weekly, are newspapers published here. 

The Sioux City and Pacific B. B. connects here with 
the U. P. and runs through to Bt. Johns, Iowa, where 
it connects with the Chicago and North-Western R R 
It is claimed this route is 33 miles shortr to Chicago 
than via Omaha, but we do not know of any through 
travel ever going by this line, and judge the local travel 
to be its sole support. 

The Fremont and Elkhom Valley Bailroad to the 
northward is completed to Wisner, about 50 miles, 
and trains are running regularly. 

This line transported over 2,000 car loads of wheat 
during the year 1873. 

Fremont is connected with the south side of the 
Platte by a wagon bridge that costs over $50,000. 

The Platte Bivbb — ^We are " now going up the 
Platte," and for many miles we shall pass closely along 
its north bank ; at other times, the course of the river 
can only be trsioed by the timber growing on its banks. 
Broad plains are . the principal features, skirted in 
places with low abrupt hills, which here, in this level 
country, rise to the dignity of "bluifs." 

It would never do to omit a description of this famous 
stream, up the banks of which so many emigrants toiled 
in the * * Whoa haw " times, from 1850 to the time when 
the railroad destroyed Othello's occupation. How 
many blows from the ox- whip have fallen on the sides 
of the patient oxen as they toiled along, hauling the 
ponderous wagons of the freighters, or the lighter 
vehicles of the emigrant ? How often the sharp ring 
of the "popper" aroused the timid hare or graceful 
antcdope, and frightened them away from their meal of 
waving grass ? How many tremendous jaw-breaking 
oaths fell from the lips of the " bull- whackers " dijiring 
that period, we will not even ^ess at; but pious 
divines tell us that there is a stahstican who has kept 
a record of all such expletives ; to that authority we 
refer our readers, who are fond of figures. Once in a 
while, too, the traveler will catch a glimpse of a lone 
grave, marked by a rude head-board, on these plains ; 



and with the time and skill to decipher the old and time- 
stained hieroglyphics with which it is decorated, will 
learn that it marks the last resting place of some emi- 
grant or freighter, who, overcome by sickness, laid 
down here and gave up the fainting spirit to the care of 
Him who gave it ; or, perchance, will learn that the 
tenant of this rentless house fell while defending his 
wife and children from the savage Indians, who at- 
tacked the train in the gray dawn or darker night. 
There is a sad, brief history connected with each, told 
to the passer-by, mayhap in rude lines, possibly by 
the broKen arrow or l)ow, rudely drawn on the mould- 
ering head-board. However rude or rough the early 
emigrants may have been, it can never be charged to 
them that they ever neglected a comrade. The sick were 
tenderly nursed, the dead decently buried, and their 
graves marked by men who had shared with them the 
perils of the trip. Those were days, and these plains 
the place that tried men's mettle ; and here the western 
frontiersman shone superior to all others who ventured 
to cross the '* vast des^ " which stretched its unknown 
breadth between him and the land of his desires. 
Brave, cool and wary as the savage, with his unerring 
rifie on his arm, he was more thaji a match for any red 
devil he might encounter. Patient under adversity, 
fertile in resources, he was an invaluable aid at iQl 
times; a true friend, and bitter foe. This type of people 
is fast passing away. The change wrought witmn the 
last few years has robbed the plams of its most attract- 
ive features to those who are faraway from the scene — 
the emigrant train. Once, the south oank of the Platte 
was one broad thoroughfare, whereon the long trains 
of the emigrants, • with their white-covered wagons, 
could be seen stretching away for many miles in an al- 
most unlnroken chain. Now, on the north side of the 
same river, in almost full view of the "old emigrant 
road," the cars are bearing the freight and passengers 
rapidly westward, while the oxen that used to toil so 
weanly along this route, have been transformed into 
" western *veal " to tickle the palates of those pas- 
sengers, or else, like Tiny Tim, they have been com- 
pelled to " move on " to some new fields of labor. 

To give some idea of the great amount of freighting 
done on these plains we present a few figures, which 
were taken from the books of freighting firms in Atchi- 
son, Kansas. In 1865, this place was the principal 
point on the Missouri Biver from which freight was 
forwarded to the Great West, including Colorado, Utah, 
Montana, &c. There were loaded at this place 4,480 
wagons, drawn by 7,310 mules, and 29,720 oxen. To 
control and drive these trains, an army of 5,610 men 
was employed. The freight taken by these trains 
amounted to 27,000 tons. Add to these authenticated 
accounts, the estimated buisness of the other shipping 
points, and the amount is somewhat astounding. c3om- 
petent authority estimated the amount of f reignts ship- 
ped during that season from Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
St. Joe, Omaha and Plattsmoutb, as being fully equal, 
if not more than was shipped from Atchison, with a 
corresponding number of men, wagons, mules and oxen. 
Assuming these estimates to be correct, we have this re- 
sult : During 1865, there were employed in this busi- 
ness, 8,960 wagons, 14,620 mules, 59,440 cattle, and 
11,220 men, who moved to its destination, 54,000 tons 
of freight. To accomplish this, the enormous sum 
of $7,289,300 was invested in teams and wagons alone. 

But to return to the river, and leave facts and figures 
for something more interesting. "But," says the 
reader, " ain't the Platte Biver a fact ? " Not much of 
one frequently, for at times, after you pass above Jules- 
burg, there is more fancy than fact in the streams. In 
1863, teamsters were obliged to excavate pits in the 
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sand of the river-bed before they could find water en- 
ough to water their stock. Again, although the main 
stream looks like a mighty river, broad and majestic, 
it is as deceiving as the *'make up " of a fashionable 
woman of to-day. Many places it looks broad and 
deep ; try it, and you find that your feet touches the 
treacherous sand ere your instep is under water ; another 
place, the water appears to be rippling along over a 
smooth bottom, close to the surmce ; try that, and in 
you go, over your head in water, thick with yellowish 
sand. You don't like the Platte when you examine it 
in this manner ; neither do the old teamsters speak well 
of it. The channel is continually shifting, caused by 
the vast quantities of sand which are contmually float- 
ing down its muddy tide. The sand is very treacherous 
too, and woe to the unlucky wight who attempts to 
cross this stream before he has become acquainted with 
the fords. Indeed, he ought to be introduced to the 
river and all its branches before he undertakes the per- 
ilous task. In crossing the river in early times, should 
the wagons come to a stop, down they sank in the yield- 
ing quick-sand, until they were so firmly bedded that it 
required more than double the original force to pull 
them out ; and often they must be unloaded, to prevent 
the united teams from pulling them to pieces, while 
tnring to lift the load and wagon from the sandy bed. 
The stream is generally very shallow during the fall 
and winter ; in many places no more than six or eight 
inches in depth, over the whole width of the stream. 
Numerous small islands, and some quite large, are seen 
while passing along, which will be noticed in their 
proper place. 

The Irlatte river has not done much for navigation, 
neither will it, yet it drains the waters of a vast scope 
of country, thereby rendering the immense valleys fer- 
tile, many thousand acres of which, during the past 
few years, have been taken up and successiully culti- 
vated. 

The average width of the river, from where it emp- 
ties into the Missouri to the junction of the North and 
South Forks, is not far from three fourths of a mile ; 
its average depth is six inches. In the months of Sep- 
tember and October the river is at its lowest stage. 

The lands lying along this river are a portion of the 
land granted to tlie Union Pacific Railroad, and the 
company are offering liberal terms and great induce- 
ments to settlers. Most of the land is as fine agri- 
cultural and grazing land as can be found in any sec- 
tion of the north-west. Should it be deemed necessary 
to irrigate these plains, as some are inclined to think is 
the case, there is plenty of fall in either fork, or in the 
main river, for the purpose, and during the months 
when irrigation is required, there is plenty of water for 
that purpose, coming from the melting snow on the 
mountains. Ditches could bo led from either stream 
and over the plains at little expense. Many, however, 
claim that in ordinary seasons, irrigation is unneces- 
sanr. 

From Omaha to the Platte River, the course of the 
road is southerly, until it nears the river, when it turns 
to the west, forming, as it were, an immense elbow. 
Thence along the valley, following the river, it runs to 
Kearney, with a slight southerly depression of its west- 
erly course ; but from thence to the North Platte it 
recovers the lost ground, and at this point is nearly 
due west from Fremont, the first point where the road 
reaches the river. That is as far as we will trace the 
course of the road at present. 

The first view of the Platte Valley is impressive, and 
should the traveler chance to behold it for the first 
time in the spring or early summer, it is then very 
beautiful ; should he behold it for the first time, when 



the heat of the summer's snn has parched the plains, it 
may not seem inviting, its beauty may be gone, but its 
majestic grandness still remains. The eye almost tires 
in searching for the boimdary of this vast expanse, and 
longs to behold some rude mountain peak in the distance, 
as proof that the horizon is not the girdle that encircles 
this valley. When one gazes on mountain peaks and 
dismal gorges, on foaming cataracts and mountain tor- 
rents, the mind is filled with awe and wonder, perhaps 
fear of Him who hath created these grand and sublime 
wonders. On the other hand, these lovely plains and 
smiling valleys — clothed in verdure and decked with 
flowers — ^fill the mind with love and veneration for 
their Creator, leaving on his heart the impression of a 
joy and beauty which shall last forever. 
Returning to Fremont — and the railroad— we find 

KETCHUM — To be the next station — seven miles 
from Fremont. Near this station, and at other places 
along the road, the traveler will notice fields fenced 
with Cottonwood hedge, which appear to thrive won- 
derfully. 

NORTH BEND— Is eight miles from Ketchum, 
situated near the river bank, and surrounded by a fine 
agricultural country, where luxuriant crops of com 
give evidence of the fertili^ of the soiL For a few 
miles the railroad track is laid nearer the river's bank 
than at any point between Fremont and North Platte. 

BODGERS — ^Is a new station, and apparently one 
of promise — seven miles west of the Bend. 

SCHTJYIiER — Is the next station — seven miles from 
the last. It is the county seat of Colfax County, con- 
taining about 600 inhabitants, and rapidly improving. 
It has five churches, two very good hotels, with court- 
house, jail, school-houses, etc., etc. It is the first sta- 
tion — going west — where cattle are loaded into the cars 
and shipped to eastern markets. The railroad company 
have erected numerous cattle pens and shutes near the 
station, to accommodate this increasing business. A 
bridge over the Platte River, two miles south of the sta- 
tion, was built in 1872, but a rise in the river washed it 
away, but we understand it is being re-built, and will, 
when completed, centre at this town a large amount of 
business from the south side of the river. 

RICHLAND — Formerly Cooper — is an unimpor- 
tant station — eight miles from Schuyler. 

COL.UMBUS--The county seat of Platte County- 
is eight miles west of Richland. It contains about 1,500 
inhabitants, has two banks, six churches, several schools, 
good hotels, and one weekly newspaper — the Platte 
Journal, 

George Francis Train called Columbus the geo- 
graphic centre of the United States, and advocated 
the removal of the National Capitol to this place. We 
have very little doubt, should George be elected Pres- 
ident in 1876, but that he will carry out the idea, and 
we shall behold the Capitol of the Union located on 
these broad plains. In July and August, 1867, Co- 
lumbus was a busy place, and the end of the track. 
Over 10,000,000 lbs. of Gfovemment com and other 
freight was re -shipped from here to Fort Laramie, and 
the military camps in the Powder River Country. This 
was the first shipment of freight over the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Numerous railroads to the north and south are pro- 
jected from Columbus, and its future prospects are 
brk^ht. 

Soon after leaving Columbus we cross Loup Fork on 
a fine wooden bridge, constructed in a substantial 
manner. This stream rises 75 miles north-east of North 
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Flatte Cit^, and rona through a fine farmmg country 
niitil it onites with the Platte. Plenty of fish ot vsjioiia 
kinds are found in the streaca, &iid its almost insumer- 
ablo tributaries. These little atreams nater a Bection 
of oonntiy unBuipassed in fertility and agrioiiltnral 
resoorceB. Game in abnndaiice is fonnd in the valley 
of the Lonp, couaiating of deer, ajitelope, tnrkers and 
prairie cbiokens, white the streams abound in dnt^ and 
geese. 

JACKSON— A amall station — is seven miles vest of 
Colnmbua. Paasiug alai^t«n miles further, and cross- 
ing » satall stream caUed Silver Creek, jve arrive at the 
etatioa called 

SILVER CREEK.— This section of country has 
improved very rapidly during the last few years, and we 
notice many enbetantial evidences of thrift in every 
direction. 

To the north-east of this station is situated the Paw- 
nee Indian Reservation, but not visible from the cars. 
It covers a tract of country 15x30 miles, most of which, 
is the best of land. About 2,000 acres ore nnder culti- 
vation. The tribe numbers about 2,000, are provided , 
with an "Agencj" and all the usual accompanying 
" dvilizfttion I " 

CXAKK'9 — Is a small station eleven milpswont, 
nsmediahonorof the Aas't Oen'I Sup't of the rood. 

The anfrounding country is remarkably rich in the 
chief wealth of a nation — agriculture — and has made 
rapid prugreaa duriug the last year. 

IXJNE TREE — The county seat of Merrick county, 
ia eleven miles west of Clark's. It contains a popnla- 
tion of about 400, and is surrounded by thrifty farmers. 
The "old emigrant road" from Omiiha to Colorado 
crosses the river oppKisite this point, attheold "Sbinn's 
Ferry." A bridge ia now contemplated, and will be 
found of great commercial advantage to the town. 



Fassengera will please take notice of the track ; the 
road for 40 milea ia built as »lraiffht at it ia possible 
for a road to be built When the sun ia low in the 
horisoo, at certain aeasons of the year, the view is very 
fine. 

CHAPMAK*S — A signal station, is ten miles west 
of Lone Tree. The plains are broad and rapidly set- 
tling up. 

LOCKWOOI>— -Is auothersmall side-track station, 
five miles further west 

GRAND ISIuVJTD— A regular eating station ; ia 
sis milea west of Lockwood. Passenger trains going 
West, stop 30 minutes for sapper, and those for the 
Eaat, the same time for breokfasti. Meals good, but 
apartments small, with little elbow-room. This town is 
the county seat of Hall county, and contains apopnla- 
tion of from 1,000 to 1,200, the county buildings, and a 
good supply of banks, aharches, schools, hotels, stores, 
&C. The Independent, Orchard and Vineyard, and the 
Timc», three weekly newspapers, are published here. 

The bridge over the Platte river to the sonth, and 
the one over Loup Fork to the northward, has bad a 
tendeniy to centre B large amount of trade at this 

It is claimed that this town will beoome an import- 
ant railroad centre. Besides the Union. Pacific, it is 
to be the initial point of the Grand Island and North- 
western BailroBd, the t«rminuq of the Midland Kail- 
road, the junction of the Central Nebraska and Montana 
RailnMd, and the initial point of the Grand Island, 
Hastings and St. Joe Bailroad. Nearly $100,000 in 
county bonds have been voted to aid the construction 
of the last named road. Efforts are making to com- 
plete these roads within the nelt two or three years. 
The Union Paeiflo Bailroad Company have located here 
machine and repair shops, round-honse, etc, being the 



end of the first power division west of Omaha. 

This station was named after Grand Island in the 
Platte river, two miles distant, one of the largest in 
the river, being about 80 miles in length by four in 
width. The Island is well wooded— <x>ttonwood princi- 
pally. It is a reservation held by the government, and 
IS gua rded by soldiers. 

When the road was first bnilt to Qrand Island, buf- 
falo were quite numerous, their range extending over 
200 miles to the westward. In the spring, these ani- 
mals were wont to cross the Platte, from me Arkansas 
and Republican valleys, where they had wintered, to 
the northern country, returning again, sleek and fat, late 
in the fall ; but since the country has become settled, 
few, if any, have been seen. In 1860, immense numbers 
were on these plains on the south side of the Platte, 
near Fort Keamev, the herds being so large that often 
emigrant teams had to stop while thev were crossing 
the road. At Fort Kearney, in 1859 and 1860, an order 
was issued forbidding the soldiers to shoot the bufiGalo 
on the parade ground. 

AliDA — Formerly Pawnee — is a small station eight 
miles west of Grand Island, just east of Wood Biver. 
Trains seldom stop. 

> After crossing the river, the road, follows along near 
the west bank for many miles, through a thickly settled 
country, the farms in summer being covered wiUi lux- 
uriant crops of wheat, oats, and com. Wood Biver 
rises in the bluffs, and runs south-east until its waters 
unite with those of the Platte. Along the whole length 
of the stream and its many tributanes, the land for 
agricultural purposes is sun>assed by none in the north- 
west, and we might say in the world. The banks of the 
river and tributaries are well wooded; the streams 
abound in fish and wild-fowl ; and the country adjacent 
is well supplied with game, deer, antelope, turkeys, 
chickens, rabbits, etc., forming a fine field for we 
sportsman. 

This valley was one of the earliest settled in Central 
Nebraska, the hardy pioneers taking up their lands 
when the savage Indians held possession of this their 
favorite huntii^-ground. Many times the settlers were 
driven from their nomes by the Indians, suffering fear- 
fully in loss of life and property, but as often returned 
again, and again, imtil they succeeded in securing a 
firm foothold. To-day the evidences of the struggle 
can be seen in the low, strong cabins, covered on top 
with turf, and the walls loop-holed, and endoeed with 
the same material, which guards the roofs from the 
fire-brand, bullets and arrows of the warriors. 
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RlVJbSK — A station, is ten miles from 



GIBBON — ^Is ten miles further. Both these stations 
are surrounded with well cultivated fields. Wonderful 
indeed, is the changes that have taken place in this 
country within the last few years, and as wonderful 
will they be for the next five. 

JbLKABNEY — Is a small station, eight miles west 
of Gibbon — named for the old fort of that name on 
the south side of ti^e river, nearly opposite. 

KEARNEY JUNCTION— Is an important sta- 
tion, four miles further west. Here the Burlington 
and Missouri Bailroad, and the Denver and St Joseph 
Bailroad, form a junction with the Union Pacific 
coming in from the South, on the same track, which 
crosses a bridge over the Platte river, two miles distant 

Fort Kea^tzt. This post was first established at 
Fort Childs, Indian Territory, in 18^ by volunteers of 
the Mexican war. — Changed to Fort Kearney in March, 



1849. In 1858 the post was re-built by the late Brevet- 
Colonel Charles May, 3d Dragoons. It is situated five 
nules south of Keameystation, and nine miles via Bur- 
Ungton and Missouri Bailroad from Kearney junction, 
on the south bank of the Platte, which is at this point 
three miles wid^ and filled wiiJi small islands. The 
fort is in latitude 40 deg. 83 min., longitude 99 deg. 
06 min. Two miles above the fort, on the south bank, 
is Kearny City, in early days more commonly called 
* * Dobey Town. This was once a great point with the 
old Overland Stage Company, and at that time contain- 
ed about 500 inhabitants, the great portion of which left 
upon the abandonment of the line and the south-side, 
route of traveL But we are told settlers are coming in, 
and it will soon regain its ''old time " figures. 
Betuming to Kearney Junction — 

STEVENSON— Is the next station, six nules west, 
but tiains seldom stop. 

ELM CREEK— Another small station, is ten miles 
from Stevenson. Soon after leaving the station we 
cross Elm Creek; a small, deep, and quite alengthv 
stream. It is well wooded, the timber consisting al- 
most entirely of red elm, rarely found elsewhere in this 
part of the country. 

OVERTON— Situated on a branch of Elm Creek, 
is nine miles from Elm Creek station. The Platte 
vallev along here, and for the last fifty miles, is very 
broad ; nearly all the best land has been taken up, or 
purchased, and a great portion is imder cultivation. 

PliUM CREEK— Ten miles from Overton, con- 
tains about 400 inhabitants. It was named after an old 
stage station and military camp, situated on the south 
side of the river, on Plum creek, a small stream which 
heads in very rugged blu£fs south-west of the old 
station, and empties its waters into the Platte— opposite 
Plum Creek station on the railroad. 

This old station was the nearest point on the '' old 
emigrant road" to the Bepublican river, the heart of 
the great Indian rendezvous, and their supposed secure 
stronghold, bein^ but about 18 miles. Around the old 
Plum Creek station many of the most fearful massacres 
which ockmrred during the earliest emigration were 
perpetrated by the Siouz^ Cheyenne, and Arapahoe 
Inaian& The hluSa here come very close to the river, 
affording the savages an excellent opportunity for sur- 
prising a train, and, being very abru;^t and cut up with 
gulches and ca&ons, afforded them hiding-places, from 
which they swooped down on the luckless emigrant, 
often massaoreing the larger portion of the party. 

Betuming to the railroad, 

CAYOTE— Is the next station, 10 miles from Plum 
Creek. Here the bottoms are very wide, having steadily 
increased in width for many miles. Along the river is 
heavy Cottonwood timber, which has extended for the 
last 50 miles. From this point westward the timber 
gradually decreases in size and quantity. 

WILLOW ISLAND— A station, ten miles west of 
Cayote, derives its name from an island in the Platte, 
the second in size in that river. Last year we said, 
''The country round about is as ridh as any to the 
eastward, and fine lands can be obtained here at a low 
figure We predict that by the time for our next year's 
revise of the Guidb, the greater portion will have 
been taken up.*' This prediction has come true ; as we 
now learn that a lar^e tract of the best land has re- 
cently been secured in the interest of a colony of set- 
tlers from the East, who will soon occupy it Here 
may be seen a few of those old log houses, with their 
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Bides pierced irith loc^holos and walled up vith turf, 
the roofs bein? oorer^ with the name materia], which 
reminda one of the aavage againBt whom these precau- 
tions were taken. In fact, &>m here up the river, the 
traveler will doubtless observe manj of^the rude forts 
along the roadside as weU as at the stations. The de- 
serted ranches to be met with alonfr the " old emigrant 
road," OQ the south side of t)ie nver, ore fortified in 
the same manner. The fort was generally built of 
logs, covered on top and woUed on the side in the 
manner described. They are pierced with loop-holes 
on all sides, and afforded a safe protection against the 
Indians. They generally stood about flttf yards from 
the dwelling, from which an underground pfleaage led 
to the fort. When attacked, the settlers would retreat 
to their fortification where they would fight it ont; and 
nn til the Indians got " educated, " many a " ted brother " 
would get a, shot — ta him nnawares — which would send 
him to his "happy hunting-grouni " 



BRADY ISLAND This station derives ite name 

from an island in the Platte river, which is of consider- 
able size. This station possesses many natnral advan~ 
tageei, and, with proper development, will moke a 
"good town." Soldiers were formerly stationed here, 
and at many other stations along the line, detailed to 
protect the company's men ana property from any 
wandering bands of Indians who shonld chance to pass 
through this pirt of the valley, as this is one of meir 
favorite crossings. 

McPItERSON— Is a nulitary station, eiQ'ht miles 
from Warren, six miles from the Platte Biver, and 
seven miles from old "Cottonwood Springs" on the 
opposite side of the river, with which it is connected by 
a bridge, a great improvement on the old ford. 
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intij round abotit is well watered, and timber 



on the bottoms can be obtained for all neoesmty par- 
poses. A large amount of fine meadow land adjoins the 
the station, from which are cut thousands of tonsof hay 
that are either sold to the government at the fort or 
shipped up or down the road. 

FoBT IfoPHEBsoN — Is situsted on the south side of 
the Platte River, near Cottonwood Springs. TJie post 
was established Feb. 20, 1866, by Major S. W. O'Rnen. 
of the 7th Iowa Cavalry. It was originally known as 
"Cantomnent McKeon," and also as "Cottonwood 
Springs." At the close of the war, when the regular 
army gradually took the place of the volunteers who 
had been stationed on the frontier during the rebellion, 
the names of many of tiie forts were ctianged, and they 
were re-named in memory of those gallent officers who 
frave their lives in defence of their countjrr. Fort Mc- 
pherson was named after Major-Qeneral James B. Mc- 
Pheison, who was killed in the battle before Atlanta, 
Oeorgis, July, 22d, 1661. Supplies are received ria 
McPherson Station. Located in latitude 41 deg., longi- 
tude 100 deg. 30 min. 

GANNETT— Is seven miles beyond McPherson 
and five from where the trains cross the long trestle 
bridge over the 

NoBTH Platte Rivsb. — This river rises in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, in the North Park. Its oouise is 
to the north-east from its source for several hundred 
miles, when it bends around to the south-east. We 
shall cross it again at Fort Steele, 402 miles further 
west. The general oharaoteristica of the stream are 
■imilnT to those of the South Platte. 

For 100 miles up this river the "bottom lands " ore 
from 10 to 15 miles wide, very rich, and susceptible of 
cnltivation, though perhaps requiring irrigation. Game 
in abundtmce is found in this valley, and bands of wild 
horsea at one time were numerous. 

Fort Iiaromie is about 150 miles from the junction 
^near where the Laramie river unites with this Btream. 
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On the west bank of the river, 80 miles north, is 
Ash Hollow, rendered famous b v General Harney, who 
gained a decisive victory over the Sioux Indians, many 
years ago. 

About one mile beyond the bridge is situated 

NORTH PLATTE CITY— -The ooun^ seat of 
Lincoln county, and one of the best locations for a large 
town on the whole line of the Union Pacific road. Ele- 
vation, 2,789 feet. Distance from Omaha, 291 miles. 
The road was finished to this place, November, 1866. 
Here the company have a round-house of 20 stalls, 
a blacksmith and repair shop, all of stone. The Rail- 
road House is the principal hotel. 

North Platte has improved very rapidly during the 
last three years, and contains about 800 population. 
Churches, hotels, country buildings, and scores of 
dwellings have been built, or are in course of erection. 
A new bridge has been completed across the South 
Platte River. A weekly paper — the Enterprise — has 
been established. Settlers houses, and tens of thou- 
sands of cattle, sheep and horses are to be seen in ever^ 
direction. The advantages of this place, as a stock 
range and shipping point, exceed all others on the line 
of road. 

North Platte, in its palmiest days, boasted a popula- 
tion of over 2,000, which was reduced in a few months 
after the road extended, to as many himdreds. Until 
the road was finished to Julesburg, which was accom- 
plished in June, 1867, all freight for the west was ship- 
ped from this point ; then the town was in the height of 
its prosperi^; then the gamblers, the roughs and 
scallawags, who afterward rendered the road accursed 
by their presence, lived in clover — ^for there were hard- 
working, foolish men enough in the town to afford them 
an easy living. When the town began to decline, these 
leaches followed up the road, cursing with their Upas 
blight every camp and town, until some one of their 
victims turned on them and *4aid them out," or an en- 
raged and lon|]^-suffering community arose in their own 
defence, binding themselves together, a la vigilantes, 
and, for want of a legal tribuncd, took the law into their 
own hands, and hung them^ to the first projection high 
and strong enough to sustam their worthless carcasses, 
and the country was rid of their presence. But many 
'* moved on," and we shall hear of them again many 
times before we are through. 

We have said, this place is one of the best locations 
for a large town on the line of the road. One reason 
why^ is, that the time is not far distant when a railroad 
must be built up the North Platte River from this city. 
We know the country well for many hundred miles. 

The road, when built, will follow up the Platte to a 
point near Fort Fetterman, tiience stnke across a low 
divide via Curtis Wells, to Fort Reno, on Powder River; 
thence via Fort Phil. Kearney and Fort Horn, on the 
Big Horn River, wliich stream it will follow down and 
form a junction with the Northern Pacific Railroad, near 
the junction of the Big Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. 
Now, O ye spike drivers, here is a line for yon, which 
passes through a country richer in natural wealth than 
that along any other nulroad organized in the whole 
great western country. Let us take a look at this sec- 
tion, wliich is usually designated as the 

Big Hobn and Powdeb River Countbt.— The Big 
Horn river rises about latitude 43 deg, in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, fiows nearly due north, and empties into the 
Yellowstone, in the Territory of Montana. It is the 
largest branch of the Yellowstone, and is now known 
only to the hunter, trapper, and distant campaigner, 
but which will some day be known in the markets of 
the world for the crops and minenJs it will bring to 



them. About midway of its course the Big Horn 
breaks through the mountains, forming one of the 
larjQ^est and grandest caf&ons in the world. Up to this 
point it is known on the maps as the Wind river, but 
from the mountains to the Yellowstone it is the Big 
Horn proper, and it is of this part of the river that we 
now propose to write. 

All the elements of prosperity and wealth are found 
in the Big Horn countxy — soil and cHmate are all that 
could be desired. The rivers are large and able to 
market great crops and stores of minerals. 

The mountains furnish plenty of good pine for lum- 
ber ; coal crops out in places ; freestone, day and lime- 
stone are abundant. Iron ore is also found in the 
mountains, and gold-bearing quartz was discovered in 
the Big Horn mountains in 18^ and 1865, by a party of 
Califomians. Color of gold can be founa in all the 
streams, and a great many fine specimens of nugget 
^Id have been picked up oy the Indians and brought 
mto the forts and cami>s and traded for sugar and 
coffee. 

The gulches embrace the head-waters of the Big 
Horn, Powder river. Clear creek, and their innumerable 
tributaries, in all of which gold has been discovered, 
and in many places in paying quantities. No finer sec- 
tion of agricultural land can be found in like geograph- 
ical position than in the valley of the Powder river. 

Fish in the streams and game on the plains and 
in the mountains, are abundant, and almost inex- 
haustable. 

The cost of building a road up the North Platte river, 
from North Platte city, will not exceed the expense of 
the construction of the line of the Union Pacific from 
Omaha to North Platte. 

Just after leaving the city for the West, on the south 
side of the road will be seen a government camp, where 
soldiers are stationed to guard the bridge, the city, and 
the situation generally, when necessary. 

The count^ from here west, bears the appearance 
of a grazing more than an agricultural country, 
though in places excellent farming land can be found 
still unoccupied. 

NICHOLS— Eight miles from North Platte, is an 
unimportant side track, where trains seldom stop. 
After leaving North Platte, the direction of the road is 
almost due west for 16 miles, to 

0*FALLON»S BLUFFS— situated in the sand 
hills, where the bluffs on the right come close to the 
river. Graduidly we loose ei^ht of the timber^ and 
when we pass the sand bluffs, just above the station, it 
has entirely disappeared. On the south side of the 
river are t^e famous O'Fallon's Bluffis, a series of sand 
hills interspersed with ravines and gulches, which come 
close to the river's bank, forming abrupt bluffs, which 
turned the emigrants back from the river, forcing them 
to cross these sand hills, a distance of eight miles, 
through loose yielding sand, devoid of vegetation. 
Here, as well as at all points where the bluffs come near 
the river, the emigrants used to suffer severely, at 
times, from the attacks of the Indians. Opposite, and 
extending above this point, is a large island, in the 
river, once a noted camping ground of the Indians 
OTallon's Bluffs are the first of a series of sand hill^ 
which extend north and soutJi for several hundred 
miles. At this point, the valley is niuch narrower than 
that through which we have passed. Here we first enter 
the "alkali belt," which extends from this point to 
Julesburg-^about 70 miles. The soil and water are 
strongly impregnated with alkaline substances. We 
now leave the best farming lands, and enter the grazing 
country. 
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At certain seasons of the year, passengers should 
keep their ** eye peeled " for baf&Joes, as we are now 
getting into the buffalo range. During the winter of 
1878-4 immense numbers roamed over this country, 
along the road for 100 miles westward. 

I>£XT£iR — Is a side track, seven miles west of the 
blufGs, but trains do not stop. 

AJjiEkAJjL — ^Is seven miles further. 

This station is directly opposite the old stage station 
of that name on the south side of the river. After 
leaving the station the road passes through the sand- 
blufib, which here run close to the river*s brink. A 
9erie8 of outs and fills, extending for several miles, 
bsings us to the bottom land again. 

ROSCOE — ^Is another small side-track station of 
no importance, nine miles further. 

OGATiATiTiA. — ^Is ten miles from Boscoe. Near 
this station, several years ago, at a point where the 
road makes a short curve and crosses the mouth of a 
ravine, the Indians attempted to wreck a passenger 
train, by suddenly massing their ponies on the track 
ahead of the locomotive. The result was, some score 
or more of the ponies were killed, without damaging the 
train, while the men used their navies and guns pretty 
freely on the Indians, who were apparently greatly 
surprised, and who now call the locomotive ''Smoke 
wagon — ^big chief ! Ugh 1 1 no good I " 

BBITLE — ^Is nine miles west, near the old Cali- 
fornia Crossing, where the emigrants crossed when, 
striking for the North Platte and Fort Laramie, to 
take the South Pass route. 

On the south side of the river, opposite, in plain 
view, is the old ranche and trading post of the noted 
Indian trader and Peace Commissioner — Beauve— now 
deserted. 

BIG SPRING— Li ten miles west of Brula The 
station derives its name from a large spring — ^the first 
found on the road — ^which makes out oi the bluffy op- 
posite the station, on the right hand side of the road, 
and in plain view from the cars. The water is excellent, 
and will be found the best along this road. After leav- 
ing this station, we pass by a series of cuts and fills, and 
another range of bluffs, cut np by narrow ravines and 
gorges. At points, the roads run so near the river bank 
that the water seems to be right under the cars. But 
emerge again, after eight miles, and oome to 

BARTON — A signal station of very little impor- 
tance. Passing on a short distance we can see the old 
town of Julesburg. on the south side of the river. The 
town was named after Jules Burjo^, who was brutallv as- 
sassinated, as will be related in another part of the 
book. 

JUIiESBURG— Is ten miles from Barton. Eleva- 
tion 8,394 feet. Distance from Omaha, 377 miles. 
Until 1868 this was an important military, freight and 
passenger station, since when it declined. But time is 
working wonders. — Soon, on nearing this station, will 
be heara, " Change cars for all points in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, San Pi^o, Central and South Ameri- 
ca;*' as the Union Pacific JKailroad Company are build- 
ing a road from this place up the north side of the river 
via Ghreeley and Denver to Golden City, connecting 
with the various tobAb in Colorado, and will prove an 
invaluable feeder to the main line. The distance from 
Julesburg to Golden is about 260 miles, through a sec- 
tion of country far more desirable than traversed by 
the main line, which here turns to the north- west^ np 
the valley of Lodge Pole Creek to near Egbert Station, 



about 100 miles distant The last of Utah and Califor- 
nia emigration that came up the Platte, crossed opposite 
the station, and followed up this Valley to the Chey- 
enne Pass. The railroad was completed to this point 
about the last of June, 1867, and all Government 
freight for the season was shipped to this place, to be 
re-shipped on wagons to its destination. At tliat time 
Julesburg had a population of 4,000 ; now the town is 
almost deserted. During the "lively times," Jules- 
burg was the roughest of all rough towns along the 
Union Pacific line. The roughs congregated there, and 
a dav seldom passed but what they 'Oiad a man for 
breakfast. Gkimbling and dance houses constituted a 
good portion of the town ; and it is said that morality 
and honesty clasped hands and departed from the place. 
We have not learned whether they have returned ; and 
really we have our doubts about their ever having been 
there. 

Port Sbdowick— was established May 19, 1864, by 
the Third United States Volunteers, and named after 
Major-General John Sedgwick, Colonel Fourth Cavalry, 
U. S. A., who was killed in battle at Spottsvlvania Court 
House, Virginia, May 9th, 1864. It is located in the 
north-east comer of Colorado Territory, on the south 
side of the South Platte Biver, four miles distant, on 
the old emigrant and stage road to Colorado, in plain 
view from from the cars. Latitude 31 deg., longitude 
102 deg. 80 min. — ^now abandoned. 

THa Plattb Biveb, west of North Platte dty. This 
stream is called the South Fork of the Platte. We have 
ascended it, almost on its banks, over 350 miles, and 
are now about to leave. It rises in the Middle Park of 
the Bocky Mountains in Colorado. The valley extends 
from Julesburg up the river about 275 miles, to where 
the river emerges from the mountains. The average 
width of the vallev is about three miles, the soil of 
which affords excellent grazing. 

CHAPPELL — Ten miles from Julesburg, is a side 
track where passenger trains do not stop. 

LODGE POLE— Is nine miles from Chappell. 
The valley is narrow, but with the blufb affords the 
finest of grazing range, and large herds of cattle, and 
numerous bands of antelope can be seen while passing 
on up the valley. 

COLTON — ^Is another new station, ten miles from 
Lodge Pole. It was named in honor of Francis Colton, 
Esq., a former General Passenger Agent of the road. 

SFDNEY — Seven miles from Colton, is a regular 
eating station for all trains East and West Meals $1, 
and quite as good as will be found at any station on the 
road. Trains stop 30 mintites. 

The ^vemment has established a military post at 
this station, and erected extensive barracks ana ware- 
houses. The post is on the south side of the track, a 
little to the east of the station. The old '' Post Trader '* 
at this place, Mr. James A. Moore, recently deceased, 
was an old pioneer and the hero of the **Pony Ex- 
Express." June 8th, 1860, he made the most remark- 
ablB ride on record. ''Jim" was at Midway stage 
station on the south side of the Platte, when a very 
important government despatch arrived for the Pacific 
coast. Mounting his pony, he left for Julesburg, 140 
miles distant, where, on arriving, he met a return 
despatch from the Pacific, equally important ; resting 
onlv seven minutes, and, without eating, returned to 
Midway, making the "round trip" — ^280 miles — ^in 
fourteen hours and forty-six minutes. The despatch 
reached Sacramento from St. Joseph, Mo., in eight 
days, nine hours and forty minutes. 

The railroad company have a round-house, of ten 
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WABa-&-SlE~Pelxe Chlaf of the Sbosbone ludliiu. 

st^ls, and machine ebop at this place, ^rhich. add to 
the interest and business of the station. Sidney 
has improved very much since laat Tear; it now con- 
tains about 350 inhabitants, and is tna only important 
station between North Platte and Cheyenne. 

BBOWNSON—Ih nine miles west of Sidney. Pas- 
senger trains don't stop. The station was named nfter 
Colonel Brownson, vno has been with the " Union 
Pacific" from the first, and for a long time Oe&eral 
Freight Agent, Now on the Nortliem Pacific. 

POTTER— Comes next, ten milea from the last 
station. Jjtage qnantities of wood and tie« are usnally 
st<a^ here, which ore obbiined abont 20 miles north of 
3pring CaBon, trib- 
Potter, although 
not a large place, is situated near 

PRAIRIE I>06 CITY— One of the lai^st cities 
on the whole line of the road. 

At this point, and for seTecsl miles np and down the 
vsller, the dwellings of the prairie dogs frequently oc- 
cur, but tliree miles west of the station they are found 
in lai^e numbers, and there the great prairie dog citr 
is situated. It occupies several hundred acres on escn 
side of the rosd, where theee sapw^ous little animals 
have taken land and established tiieir dwellings with- 
out buying lota of the company. (We do not know 



whether Mr. Davis, land commissioner, intends to 
eject them or not.) Their dwellings consist of a little 
mound, with ahole in the top, from a foot to afoot and 
a half hi^, raised by the dirt excavated from their 
burrows. On the approach of a train, these animals 
can be seen scampering for their houses ; arrived there, 
thev squat on their hams or stand on their hind feet, 
barking at the train as it passes. Should any one 
venture too near, down they go into their holes, and tiie 
city is silent oa the city of the dead. 

It is said that the opening in the top leads to a sub- 
terranean chamber, connectmg with the neit dwelling, 
and so on through the settlement ; but this is a mistake, 
OS a few buckets of water will drown out any one of 
them. The animal is of a sandy-brown color, and 
about the siKe of a large srey squirrel. In their nest, 
living with the dog, may oe Jound the owl and rattle- 
snake, though whether the are welcome visitors is 
quite uncertwn. The prairie-dog lives on grSHses and 
roots, and is generally fat ; and bjr many, especiallT the 
Mexicans, considered good eating, the meat being 
sweet and tender, but rather greasy, unless thoroughly 
par-boiled. Wolves prey on the little fellows, and they 
may often be seen sneaking and crawling near a town, 
where they may, by chance, pick np an unwary 
straggler. But the dogs are not easily caught, for 
some one is always looking out for danger, and on the 
first intimation of trouble, the alarm is given, and away 
they all scamper for their holes. 

ConnT-HoDSB Bocx — Abont 40 miles due north from 
this station is the noted Court-House Bock, on the 
North Platte river. It is plainly visible for 50 miles 
up and down that stream. It has the appearance of a 
tremendous capitol building, seated on toe appex of a 
pyramid. From the base oi the spur of the bluffs, on 
which the white Court-Hoose Bock is seated, to the 
top of the rock, must be near 2,000 feet. Court-House 
Bock to its top is about 200 feet. Old California emi- 
grants will remember the plaoe and the many names, 
carved by ambitiona climbers, in the soft sand-stone, 
of which it is composed. 

Chiknsi Book — Is abont 25 miles up the river from 
Court-House Bock. It is about 600 feet high and has 
the appearance of a tremendous cone-shaped sand-stone 
column, rising directly from the plain, the elements 
having worn away the blnffs, leaving this harder portion 
standing. 

BENXETPT — Is the next station, nine miles west of 
Potter, but trains seldom stop. 

A^n^LOPE— Nine miles west of Bennett, is sit- 
uated at the lower end of the Pine Bluffs, which at this 
point is near the station. 

We enter what the plains-men call " the best grass 
country in the world, "^as well as one of the best points 
for antelope on the route. The valley, blnffs and low 
hills are covered with a lozurious growth of Gramma or 
"bttnoh" grass, one of the most nutritious grosses 
grown. Stock thrive in this section all the season, 
without care, exoepting what is neoessary to prevent 
them from stiaying oe^ond reach. Old work-oxen that 
had traveled 2,500 miles ahead of the freight wagon 
during tbe season, have been turned ont to winter by 
their owners, and by the following July they were 
" rolling fat" — fit for beef. We know this to be a fact 
from actual experience. 

This country is destined to become — imd tiie day is 
not far distant — the sreat pasture land of the conti- 
nent. There is room for millions of cattle in this un- 
settled country, and then have graeing land enough to 
spare to feed half the stock in the Union. This grazing 
section extends for about TOO miles, north and south. 
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into &D extensive trade, einoe it has been disoovered 
that this beautifal stone can be procured in large quan- 
tities in "Wyoaang Territo^. (At Church fiattes and 
Millerrille the; are found m greater qoantities aud o( 
better quality tlian those which are gathered else- 
where.) Of tlie most beautiful and variegated shades 
of cqlQiing — of very hard, close and fine grain, thej 
receifc a brilliant polish under the hand of the skillfnl 
hipidarj', and when mounted in the rich setting of Cali- 
fornia or Colorado gold, thej form as rich and tasteful 
ornaments aa can be prodaoed from the shops of either 
the old or new world. 

Cbojenne has become quite noted for its "Moss 
Agates." The pioneer firm of JosUne ft Park, looated 
here, ace the most extensive mannfactnrers iu the 
western oonntrr, and have bj fair dealing made a name 
for reliability thronghont the world. 

The railroad oompauy buildings are of stone, brought 
from Granite Cofion, 19 miles west. Thej oonsist of a 
ronnd-hoQse of 20 stalls, and machine and repair shop. 
The freight office and depot, buUdinRS are of wood. 
The freight office was cmened for buameM during the 
first part of November, 1867, at which time the road 
was completed to this station. 

No land is cultivated around Chevenne, except a few 
small gardens along Crow creek. The soil is good, and 
the hardiest kinds of vegetables and groins could be 
raised snccessfnllj with irrigation. Grazing is the 
main featnre of the coontiy, and to that the attention 
of the people is turned, to the ezotoaion of other 
business. 

Several mining companies have been incorporated in 
the city, for the purpose of working varioos mines. But 
we cannot learn that anything has been aocomplished. 
Iron Mountain, 35 milea north, on the Chugwater, it is 
said, contains very rich iron ore — almost pure. The 
company controlling this mine once projected arailroad 
from Cheyenne to the mine, and the erection of smelt- 
ing works iu the city for working the <n«s, but very 
little has been done— except talk. Come, gentlemen, 
organize a "narrow gatwe." 
' On the fourth day of jalj 
in Cheyenne— no mote.' ! ^ 

6,000 inhabitants in thi pQ : 

bnt as the road eitanded.n 
serving portion follo^gd It 
permanent settlers, wbd tMkv 
ings of brick and stone, wh 
at! branches of trade which i 
growing city. 

Eablt Tn[B8.^At one time Ghcn^nne had her share 
of the "rou^is" and gambling nclls, dance-houses, 
wild orgies; mnrders by ni^ht and day were rather the 
rale instead of the exception. This lasted until the 
business men and quiet citizens tired of such doings, 
and suddenly an impromptu vigilance committee ap- 
peared on tlie scene, and several of the most desperate 
charactera were found swinging from the end of a rope, 
from some convenient elevation. Others taking the 
hint, which indicated Hity would take a rope unless 
they mended their ways, quietly left the city. At the 
present time, Cheyenne 18 an orderly and well-gov- 
erned town. The first Mayor of Chejenne was H, AL 
Hook, an old pioneer, elected August 10, 1867, who 
was ^terwards drowned in Green river, while prospect- 
ing for new silver mines. 

In the fall of 1869, Chevenne suffered severely by a 
large oooflagration which destroyed a oonsiderable por- 
tion of the Dusiness part of the town, involving a loss 
of half a miUion doUare. The inhabitants, with com- 
mendable zeal, have re-built, in many instances with 
more durable material than before. 



FoBT D. A. BcBBRLii. This post was estabUshed 
July 81, 1867, by General Angur, and intended to 
accommodate sixteen companies. It is three miles 
from Cheyenne, on Crow creek, which vashes two 
sides of the enclosure. Latitude 41 deg. OS min. ; lon- 
gitude 104 deg. 45 niin. It is connected by side-track 
with the Uuion Padfio Railroad at Cheyenne. The 
quarter -master's department — 12 store-houses — is lo- 
cated between the fort and the town, at " Camp Car- 
ling." Several million pounds of government stores 
are gathered here, from which the forts to the north- 
west draw their supplies. The reservation on which 
the fort is situated was declared by the President, June 
28th, 1860, and contains 4,612 acres. 

Fort h/^ iUTi This fort was established August 
12th, 1869, by Major W. F. Sanderson, Mounted Rifles. 
The place, once a trading post of the North-western 
Fur Company, was purchased by the Government, 
through Brice Husband, the company's agent, for the 
site of a military post. It was at one timo the winter 
quarters of many tiwpers and hunters. It is also 
noted as being the place where several treaties have 
been made between the savages aud whites — many of 
the former living around the fort, fed by Government, 
and stealing its stock in return. The reservation de- 
clared by the President on the 28th of June, 1869, con- 
sistfl of 64 square miles. It is situated 69 miles from 
Chevenne — the nearest railroad station — on the left 
bank of the Laramie, about two miles from its iuuetion 
with the North Platte, aud on the Overland Road to 
Oregon and California. 

The only regular conveyance to the Post is by Gov- 
ernment mail ambulance from Cheyenne. Latitude 42 
deg. 12 min. 38 sec; longitude 104 deg. 31 min. 
26 sec. 

FoBT Fbttrbkan. — This post was named in honor of 
Brevet Lieutenant-Col. Wm. J. Fetterman, Captain 
18th Infantry, killed at the Fort Phil. Kearney mas- 
sacre, December 21a^ 1866. Established July 19th, 
1867, by four compames of the Fourth Infantry, under 
command of Brevet Colonel William McK Dey, Major 
Fourth Infantry. It is situated at the moulh of La 
Poele Creek, on the south side of the North Platte 
river, 186 miles from Cheyenne, 90 miles south of Fort 
Reno, and 70 milea north-westerly from Fort Loramie. 
Latitude 42 deg. 49 min. 08 sec, longitude 105 deg. 27 
min. 03 sea The reservation of sixty square miles was 
declared June 2Sth, 1869. Cheyenne is the nearest rail- 
road station. 

FoBT Caspsb— Was situated on the North Platte 
river, at what was known as " Old Platte Bridge," on 
the Overland Rortd to California and Oregon, 55 milei 
north of Fort Fetterman ; was built during the late 
war ; re-built by the 18th Infantry in 1866, and aban- 
doned in 1867. Its garrisoq, munitions of war, etc., 
were transferred to Fort Fetterman. The bridge across 
the Platte at this place cost $65,000 — a wooden stmo- 
ture, which was destroyed by the Indians shortly after 
the abandonment of the post. 

FoBT Rhno — was established during titewar by Gen- 
eral E. P. Connor, for the protection of the Powder 
river oountiy. It was situated on the Powder river, 226 
miles from Cheyenne, 90 miles from Fort FettermaD, 
and 66 miles from Fort Phil. Kearney. It was re-built 
in 1866 by the 18th Infantry, and abandoned in Jnly, 



bv four companies of the 18th Infantry, under o>. 

of Colonel H. B. Coiringtou, I8th Infantry. This post 
was BJtnated 290 miles north of Cheyenne, in the very 
heart of the hunting grounds of the northern Indians, 
and hence the trouble the troops had with the Ii " 
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MONUMENT BOCK, BLACK HILLS, V. P. U. B. 

eatobliBhing it. Near this poet is where the great 
took place in 1866. It was abandoned in Jnlj, 

FOKT 0. F. Smith— Waa eatabliehed in 1866, by 
Breret Lientenant-Colonel N. 0. Kinney, Captain 18th 
Infant^, and two ooropanjea of thnt regiment. It waa 
nt the loot of the Big Horn Mountain, on the Bi|; Horn 
riTer, 90 miles from Fort Phil. Ke-amej, and 880 from 
Chejenne. It waa abandoned in Julj, 1866, 

TO COLOKADO. 

In connection with Cheyenne, we haye spoken of the 
Denver Faciflo Boilroad, which terminates at tliis point. 
Here travelers forthe Sonth will have to stopover twelve 
hours, and then take the oars on the Denver Fanifio 
Bailroad for Denver, Golden City, Central City, Pneblo, 
Santa Fe, and all points in Colorado and New Mexico. 
We will now proceed to give a short view of this road, 
Colorado and its towns and resources, for the benefit of 
those who are abont to visit this land for the first time. 
Gommencinff with the 

Dbntrb Paoifio Bailboas : In the fall of 1867, this 
oorapany was organized at Denver City, Colorado Ter- 
ritory, tne object of which was to connect tliat city by 
rail and telegraph lines with the Union Faciflo Bail- 
road at Cheyenne. The distance to be overcome was 
106 miles, throngh a conntrjr poaaeesing no serious ob- 
stacles, and many favorable inducement* to the enter- 
friae. For a part of the way, the country along and 
>r some distance on either side of the line ia a rich 
farming aeotion, the remainder of the road being 
through the celebrated grazing lands extending aonth- 
ward from Cheyenne. The desire to open up thia rich 
region, to oonneot the city of Denver with the trans- 
continental railroad, by which to afford a way for cheap 
And fast freight and i^F^d transit of passengers, in- 
dnoed the people of the Territory of Colorado to take 
hold of the scheme, when proposed, with conunendable 
zeal and alaoritv. SabscnptionB for about one fourtli 
the amount of money required were made in a few 
days, and the ooonty bonds of Axapaho connty were 
almost unaoimouBly voted to the amount of {600,000, 
and work commenoed. 



The road waa completed to Evans early in the fall of 
1869, and to Denver the 24th da^ of June, 1870. 

During the spring of 1872, this road was sold to the 
Kanaaa Pacific BaOroad Company, which enables that 
Company to control a throngh line from Kanass City, 
Mo., to Cheyenne. Distance, 743 miles, where a ]uno- 
tion ia made with the Union Pacific Eailroad, 

The original route proposed for the Kansas Fadflc 
Railroad was to commence at Eanaaa City, in the great 
bend of the Missonri ; thence westward via Fort Lyon, 
on the Arkansas river, through new Mexico and Ari- 
zona to Ban Diego, on the Facifio Ocean ; thence along 
the coast to SanTranoiBco. Whether it ia to be com- 
pleted or not, remains to be seen. Cars now run to 
Port Lyon, 

The prino^ial stations on the Denver Facifio Bail- 
road are : Summit, 10 miles ; Carr, 21 ; Pierce, 41 ; 
Greeley, 55 ; Evans, 69 ; Johnson, 75 ; Hughes, 89 ; 
Denver, 106. 

GBBBiiET ia the first town of note on the road. This 
town was laid out in May, 1870, by the Greeley colony, 
under the fostering oare of the late Hon. Horace 
Greeley, of the New Tork 2W&unc. The colony con- 
trol about 100,000 acres of as fine land as can be found 
in the Territory. Extensive irrigating ditches have 
; been "taken out," and water from the Cache a la 
. Poudre river furniehes ample water for all purposea. 
' This town has increased rapidly ; population nearly 
2,tKX), with ample churches, hotels, schools, etc The 
Greelej/ Trihtine and the i^R, weeklies, are published 
here. One nat«d and glorious feature of the place is 
the absence of all intoxicating drink. It' s tongu on the 
"old soakers," who now have to "pack in" their 
"nipa"on the sly, or be sick and get a doctor to give a 
prescription ; but it ia said that Oreeley abounds in 
dootora and drug^ts, and they are eo aecommodating. 

From Greeley it is 80 miles to Burlington ; Boulder, 
43 ; Caribon, 69 ; Denver, 62 ; and Central City vis 
Bonlder, 78 miles. 

Evans — Asmall town, thecounty aeatof WeldCoun- 
tj; ia 59 miles from Cheyenne, on the South Platte 
River, It ia the hond-qaartersof the St. Ixiaia Western 
Colony and the New England Colony of Boston, Mass., 
which control about 60,000 acresof land. ThaJotirual, 
weekly, and Colorado Farmer, monthly, are published 
here. Population about 600. 

Dbnvbr Cmr is the county seat of Arspaho Coun- 
tv, and the capital of the Territory. It is eitnated on 
the Platte Eiver, at the junction of Cherry Creek, 6,000 
feet above the level of the aea, 13 miles from the east 
base of the mountains, which protect it from the cold 
winds of tlie winter. The mountains extend north and 
south as far sa the eye can trace their rugged height. 
The highest points, Long's Peak, to the north, and 
Pike'aPeak, to the south, are in full view, towering far 
above the tops of the aurronnding mountaina. An 
open, rolling country snrronnds the city, being the ent- 
er border of that immenaa plain, which atretchea away 
to the waters of the Missouri Biver, 600 miles to the 
eastward. Denver ia built np principally with brick of 
the beet qnality, produced near the dty. The popula- 
tion has nearly doubled within the laet three years, and 
is now near 14,000. It has many churches, seminaries, 
and ample common schools, baus, mannfaotoriea, Ma- 
sonic, Odd Fell o^, and many other secret organizationa. 
It has four daily newspapers, eleven weeklies, and several 
monthly publications ; a United States mint, and five 
steam railroad lines, with water-works, gas-works, horse 
railroads — in fact, all the "modem unprovements. " 
Denver abounds iu hotels, big hotels and little hotels, 
but the Int«r-Oeean, Grand Tremont, Sargeute, and 
Broadwell ore the principd ones. 
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What cannot be found in Denver, yon need not hunt 
for in the West 

The State Agricnltoral Society has 40 acres of ground 
adjoining Denver, vrhete stalls, etc., have been erected 
for the accomodation of animals at the annual fairs. A 
half-mile race track is laid out, and the buildings and 
land enclosed with a concrete wall, the whole costing 
about $10,000. 

The Ford Park Association have a race track about 
two miles northeast of the cii^ ; it is handsomely en- 
closed, and kept in good repair. On every afternoon 
the fast horses^f Denver and their fast drivers can be 
seen enjoying the smooth track at 2:40 speed* 

The Denverites are a reading people, and support 
more daily, weekly, and monthly publications than any 
di^of its size in the United States. The prindp^ 
dailies, are : ^le JRocky Mountain Newa, the oldest in 
the Territory, it was established in 1859, by Wm. N. By- 
ers, Esq., its present editor and proprietor ; next comes 
the Tribunej Times^ and The Worlds each of which 
issue weeklies. 

The Rocky Mountain Herald — who has not heard of 
Goldrick's Herald f — ^heads the list of the exclusively 
weeklies; then comes the Agriculturalist^ Farmer, 
Mirror, Presbyterian, Journal, and the Courier — ^the 
two latter are German. 

Thb Board of Tbadb was organized in Denver in 
1867, by the capitalists and business men of the cit^, 
specially to build the Denver Pacific Railroad, which it 
aided to a great extent. The Board has taken the lead 
since, however, in all public enterprises, and has been 
very instrumental in promoting the growth and pros- 
perity of the city. This body very kindly endorsed the 
writer's plan for a narrow gauge milroaa to the minesL 
which he advocated strongly, and which was i)resented 
to them in the winter of 1867-8. They said it was a 
" good thing ** — ^with a pat on the back — ** but you are 
ncS in the ring " ; then went ahead with their broad 
gauge, and some of the members, a few days after our 

?lan was made known, oiganized the Denver, South 
'ark, and Rio Grande R. K., and never said ^'Crofutt" 
once. They are good fellows, these Denver men — ^but 
they never divide a loaf, if they can possibly swallow 
it at all. 

Narrow Gauge Railroads. — ^We have contended for 
over ten years that the narrow gauge is the only sys- 
tem of rs^oads applicable to a rough, mountunous 
country like Western Colorado. A narrow track and 
light cars can wind in and out among the ravines, hills, 
and gulches where it would be impossible to build a 
large iron road — or at least unprofitable. 

It is worthy of serious consideration on the part of 
those interested in the internal improvements of their 
country, that the benefits accruing therefrom shall 
belong to themselves as far as possible, and not to be 
taken from' the country to pay interest on foreign 
capital. The citizens of a State should always control 
a State's improvement, thereby preventing monopolies 
from ruling or oppressing them. 

The people of Colorado can build narrow gauge roads 
themselves, and retain the cost of their construction 
and the profits accruing ihrom working them in their own 
country, among their own people. Whenever ** out- 
side" parties or capital engage in building railroads — 
particularly to develope local interests — ^in any section 
of the country, the people of that country, m>m that 
time, are the slaves of such foreign interests, and are 
compelled, sooner or later, to pay uie bill, interest and 
principal, ten-fold. 

When the narrow gauge system was first advocated by 
the writer in Denver, there was not a foot of railroad 
track in Colorado, and not a shovel-full of dirt had 



been moved to construct one. The nearest lumber bad 
to be hauled on wagons, from 85 to 60 miles, and sold 
in Denver, from $^ to $100 per thousand feet Wood 
had to be hauled over 25 miles, and at times sold as 

ah .as $80 per cord. Coal was hauled from 15 to 23 
es, and sold from $12 to $80 per ton. By the build- 
inig of the narrow gauge at that time, only a distance of 
25 miles, inexhaustable supplies of timber, lumber, 
fire- wood, coal, building-rock, lime-stone, and many 
other necessaries, could be landed in the vidley ; then 
the immense beds of gold, silver and copper ores could 
be removed to smelting furnaces that could be erected 
in the valley for smeltmg, which could be done a great 
deal cheaper than in the mountains; all of which could 
be transported in this manner at a small fraction of Hie 
above prices, thus rendering^ the narrow gauge, when 
completed, a most profitable investment to the owners, 
as well as a benefit to the people atlaxge. 

Time and circumstances nave finally made the narrow 
gauge a public necessity, as already quite a number of 
them have been built, and others are projected leading to 
almost every mine and old stock ranch in the Terri- 
tory. 

Thb Dbntbb k Rio Grandb Railroad, the first three 
foot ^uge constructed in Colorado, is completed over 
100 miles to the southward to Pueblo, on the Arkftpftftg 
River, with Santa Fe and the old City of Mexico for 
its objective point. Let us step into the cosy little cars, 
and see something of the countrv on the line. But 
iirst we had better call on Mr. Dod^, and purchase 
tickets, as there are no ** passes" on this road; we can't 
dodge Dodge, should we try. The line of road follows 
up the east bank of the Platte River, about 15 miles ; 
thence up Plum Creek, and passes along the base of the 
mountains, through extensive tracts of timber land to 
the '* divide, '* between the the waters of the Platte 
and Arkansas Rivers ; thence down Monument Creek, 
making 76 mUes from Denver to 

Colorado Springs. — This city was laid out in July, 
1871, and settled by the Fountein Colony. It is situ- 
ated near the Junction of Monument Creek with the 
Fountain Qui Bouille, and contains about 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. The citizens have erected some very fine build- 
ings, which include churches, schools, hotels, etc. Hie 
streets and avenues are from 100 to 140 feet in width. 
Along the avenues double rows of trees have been set 
out through the centre, which gives three aide-walks, 
along whidi the sparkling waters are ever running from 
the large canals built by the citizens for irrigating pur- 
poses. * The country adjacent is fine farming land, and 
many large droves of horses and cattle as well as herds 
of sheep are grazed in this section. 

Colorado Springs has become quite noted as a tour- 
ist's resort. The fine accommodations, magnificent 
mountain views, the soda springs, the garden of the 
gods, the petrified stumps, the monument towers, and 
the ramble around and upon the mountains—even to 
the summit of the towering old Pike's^ Peak, witii an 
altitude of over 14,000 feet — all this unsurpassed 
scenery can be viewed and visited with a convenience 
and ease rarely met with at any tourist resort in this 
country. 

The Oaaette, a weekly newspaper, and Out West, a 
monthly magazine, are ]published here. 

CoiiORADO Ctft is situated at the base ' of Pike*s 
Peak, two miles west of Colorado Springs, and contains 
about 800 inhabitants. It was the first settlement in 
Colorado (1858), and is the county seat of El Paso 
county. 

The Fountain Qui Bouille, a small stream formed 
from springs and melted snows around the base and 
upon the summits of the moujxtain, supplies the town 



QABDEK OF THE OODS-PIKE'S PEAK IM THE DISTANCE. (Sea page 08.) 
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with water, which is conducted throngh the streets, 
and is also nsed for irrigating purposes. 

Gabdek of thb Gods. About two miles west is a 
singularly wild and beautiful place, to which some 
poetic individual has given the title which heads this 
paragraph. Two high ridges of rock rise perpendicu- 
mrly from the valley to a height of 200 feet or more, 
but a few yards apart, forming a lofty enclosure, which 
embraces a beautiful miniature valley, which seems to 
nestle here away from the gaze of the passer-by in 
quiet, romantic grandeur. * (See illustration, page 57.) 

MA.NITOU — Or the Soda Springs, are situated near 
the base of Pike's Peak, about four miles west from 
the old town, in as romantic a little nook as one could 
conceive. The springs are four in number, and it is 
claimed the waters contain medicinal qualities ; one 
thing is certain, they are very pleasant to drink, and 
persons soon acquire a desire to drink them. The early 
emigrants in 1858-9, used the waters of these springs 
for making bread, only requiring to add a little acid — 
cream tartar, to make a very fine article. Even cattle 
would come for many miles to drink the waters. 

Prof. Prazer's analysis gives the following: Car- 
bonate of lime, 92.25 ; carbonate of magnesia, 1.21 ; 
sulphate of lime, chloride of calcium, and chloride of 
magnesia, .23 ; silica, .50 ; vegetable matter, .20; moist- 
ure and loss, 4.61. 

From Colorado Springs the cars glide on down the 
Fountain Qui Bouille, through a country well set- 
tled and well cultivated, to 

Pueblo. This city is located in the rich Arkansas 
valley, on the Arkansas river, near its junction with 
the Fountain Qui Bouille, and contains about 3,500 
inhabitants. It is the countj seat of Pueblo ooimty, and 
besides the Denver and Bio Grande, is connected by rail 
with Caiion City, 43 miles to the westward, up the Arkan- 
sas River. A route to the east will soon be open via Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Bailroad; a line is also con- 
templated from tiie Kansas Pacific at Kit Carson. The 
Chieftain^ a daily and weekly ; the People j a weekly ; 
and the AdvoccUey are newspapers published here. 

Pueblo is the centre of the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in Colorado. As a range for cattle and sheep, 
Pueblo and the adjoining counties, when the mild win- 
ters, light snow fall, and rich and nutritious bunch 
grass are considered, are par excellent. 

The fine water-power available, and these broad, fer- 
tile plains and productive uplands, on which roam so 
many thousand sheep, point to the probable fact that 
woolen manufactories will scon bo established here. 
The citizens of this section of country cannot afford to 
send their wool to a foreign market, when they have 
every requisite for manufacturing it at home. If wool 
buyers can afford to purchase their wools and freight 
them long distances, and then manufacture them at a 
profit, surely the citizens could manufacture them at 
home by their own machinery, for the item of freight 
would pay the difference in the price of labor. 

Colorado has advantages, which, if improved, will 
render her the great wool and woolen goods produc- 
ing country of the Union. 

Cafion City, situated at the very gate of the mountains, 
45 miles west of Pueblo, is reached by the Cafion City 
branch of the Bio Grande Bailroad, and possesses some 
of the most attractive scenery in Colorado. But we 
must return to Denver, and tlus time will take the cars 
of the Colorado Central Bailroad for the mountains. 

GOIiDBN CITY— County seat of Jefferson county, 
is situated nearly due west from Denver 13 miles on 
Clear Creek, or Yasquez Fork, near where it debouches 
from the mountains. By Colorado Central railroad 



Golden is 17 miles from Denver. The town contains 
about 1,300 inhabitants, a pottery and paper mill — the 
only ones in the Territory ; aiso, flour and saw mills, 
and a great man^ other manufactories. The place 
is well supplied with schools, churches, etc The Colo- 
rado Transcript is published here weekly, by G^eorge 
West, an old pioneer of the early days. The Colorado 
Olobe, is a weekly. Some quartz mines are found 
here, and the whole section is underlaid with coal 
mines of good quality, which are successfully worked. 

Clear Creek rises about 60 miles from the city, emp- 
tying its waters into the Platte four miles below Denver. 
The stream affords great natural advantages for manu- 
factories, the water power being unlimited, and mill 
sites numerous. 

Narrow-gauge railroads are in operation along the 
mountains, north and south ; also one up Clear Creek 
Caiion, to the rich silver and gold mining districts of 
Gilpin and Clear creek counties, in which are located 
the cities of Central, Black Hawk, Georgetown, Idaho, 
and Empire. 

Taking the Colorado Central again, the little train 
glides on up Clear Creek Caiion, affording views of most 
magnificent scenery. (See illustration, page 43.) 

Black Hawk and Cbntbaii CrriES are in Gilpin coun- 
ty, lying about two miles from each other, on Gregory's 
^ulch ; and really constitute one town, although possess- 
ing two distinct organizations and governments. Alti- 
tude of Central, 8,300 feet; Black Hawk about 200 feet 
lower. They are reached by trains on the Colorado Cen- 
tral B. B., and situated 21 miles west of €k>lden, and 88 
miles west from Denver, and contain, in the a«rgregate, 
from 2,000 to 3,500 inhabitants. The towns have nu- 
merous quartz mills thundering away night and day, 
besides several smelting furnaces. There are many 
good public buildings, schools, churches and hotels. 
The principal hotels are the Mountain House, Black 
Hawk ; St. Nicholas and Connor House, Central City. 
The principal newspapers are the Central City Jief/Ufer, , 
daily and weekly, and the Black Hawk Journal^ daily 
and weekly. 

The principal business of the place consists in 
mining — this oeing claimed as the chief gold-mining 
town in Colorado. It was the first mining camp estab- 
lished. W. N. Byers, of the Denver News^ pitched 
his tent here in 1859. An immense number of rich 
quartz veins crop out in every direction, and with suc- 
cessful milling these veins or lodes must yield an 
enormous revenue. As yet tlie countryr is hardly pros- 
pected, owing to the fact that mill lacilities are not 
such as to encourage it. Tlie great want of Colorado is 
a de-sulphurizing process, by which the refractory ores 
can be worked, and the meUd obtained from the rock 
without the great waste which has accompanied the 
usual method of working heretofore. 

Idaho City — Is situated in Clear Creek county, on 
South Clear Creek, about 20 miles west of Golden, and 
will bo reached by the Colorado Central Bailroad, 
which is being constructed up the creek to George- 
town, when that road is completed. At present it is 
connected by stage lines via Black Hawk and Virginia 
Caiion, and trom Floyd BUU. 

The town contains about 500 inhabitants. It is cele- 
brated for its hot and cold mineral springs, which are 
in the heart of the city. A hotel and bath-house are 
connected with the springs, which are becoming a 
noted summer resort. There are three others in the 
town, which, with the former named, afford ample ao- I 
commodations for the trav^er. The waters are highly | 
recommended for various diseases, especially chronic < 
cases of long standii^. 

Gbobgbtown is 13 miles west of Idaho, in ^e same 
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coTintj, and on the same creek, and will be reached by 
the same railroad line when completed ; it ie now 
reached by the eome line of stages as Idaho Cit;. 

Oeorgetown is situated in the centre of the famona 
silver mines of Colorado, at the base of the Bnowj 
Banse, 8,452 feet above the level of the sea. 

The city contains about 2,000 inhabitants, and ie well 
sappliedwith hot«ls, ahiir(:hes,aohiKila, and newspapers; 
of the latter, the Miner, ib a live weekly ; and the 
Review, a monthly ; both of which are devoted to min- 
ing inatterB,and homo interesta, generally. Altitude of the 
ci^, 8,452 feet. Grey's Pea^, juat above the town, ia 
5,798 feet higher than the town.- 

The silver mines aronnd this plaoe are aimply wonder- 
ful ia their namber, magnitude, and riohneas. But 
some other thau the ordinary mill ptooeas, or yet the 
furnace process now in nse, must be discovered, before 
many of the lodes con be worked to advantage, on ac- 
count of the refractory character of much of the ore. 
Not but what the mines pay with the present process, 
but still not more than half, and often not more than a 
third or fourth of the silver contained in the rock is 
saved, which entailsa severe loss on the miner. Large 
amounts of ore are being shipped from these mines to 
Sngland for smelting, and several smelting furnaces 
have been erected since we last wroteabout this section. 

Returning agaia to Golden, we proceed by rail, 
along tha base of the mountaiua a distaaoe of twenty 
miles uorth, to 

BouLDBB — county seat of Boulder Coontv. This city 
is situated close to the mountains, at the month of 
Boulder CaBon, down which courses Boulder Biver, a 
large streamfedbymeltingsnowaaDdperennial springs, 
which affords the citizens a never failing supply of the 
beet pure water, for city, mannfaotnring, and irri^ting 
purposes. The soeneiy along npBoulderCaOon isve^ 
grand, beautiful, and snblime. The lofty walls rise in 
pUoes from 1,000 to 2,000feet above the nrer, or wagon 



road, which runs through this mammoth gorge. (See il- 
lustration, page 49.) 

Boulder county is one of the richest in the Territory, 
both iu agricultural and mineral prodnotious. The 
eastern h^ of the connty ia occupied by thrifty ranch- 
men, and containa aome of the oldest and best culti- 
vated farms, and the best and moat eitenaive coal mines 
in Colorado, while in the west«m or mountainous por- 
tion of the county are located the Gold Hill, Sugar Loaf, 
Caribou, Pennsylvania, Snowy Range, Gold Lake, 
Ward, Jamestown and other rich mining districts, con- 
taining numerous stamp mills and reduotion works, 
which yield a wealth of the precious metals daily. 

We would like to give a description of many other 
thriving towns in the Territory, but our spsce will not 
admit of it at present. We will nowtake hasty glances 
at the general features of 

COLOBADO TEBRITOBY. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a very mi 
desoiption of this remarkable country. Yolumes w 
not suffice to do justice to the Territory; her vas 
sources; her mines of gold, silver, iron, coal, an ' 
per; her rich and fertile valleys; her broad plni 
which TOMn thousands of cattle, sheep, and horsi 
vast agricultural resources ; her dense forests a' 
mountains ; her genial climate and whole-soul^ 
cannot be described in one small volume \ ' 
gree of accuracy or justice; in fact, t 
described at all, they must be seen to b 
and the reader of any work treating on UBf-lorado mnst 
live among her hardy, hospitable people hKJ ore a correct 
understanding of their real oharactor OH^ he obtained 

Colorado once — by bill passed by Cflfcgress— beoa me 
a State, had President Johnson tati&ema the act / 

The territory contains about llQuioOO square /miles 
and, aooording to the oenaus of iMjO, 39,864 ibopala- 
tion ; now probably about 60,000. 7 '^ "^ 
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The climate is dry and very healthy, the Territory 
being tinsiirpassed in this respect. Diseases common 
in the older States are unknown here. Pulmonary com- 
plaints are either eradicated from the system of in- 
valids who resort to this country, or the disease be- 
comes so modified that the sufferer enjoys a marked 
improvement in his condition. Within the past two 
years Colorado has become noted as a resort for in- 
valids ; and we hear of some remarkable cures, result- 
ing wholly from a change of climate. 

The report of the Agricultural Society of Colorado 
shows that stock -raising is carried on to a great extent, 
and with very flattering results. 

Oats, barley and com give handsome returns. Wheat 
is said to yield from 40 to 50 bushels to the acre. 

No State in the Union, California excepted, can 
excel Colorado in the production of vegetables. In 
some portions of the Territory, owing to the dryness of 
the black loam, irrigation is necessary to secure good 
crops, for which purpose canals and ditches have been 
dug from the neighboring streams, which afford all the 
water, required, and also ample water-power for mills of 
various kinds. 

Colorado is rich in the precious metals, gold and 
silver being found in different parts of the Territory. 
** Pike*s Peak " became famous in 1858-9, though it is 
said that gold was discovered in the Territory in 1849. 
The placer mines were never very extensive, at least 
those which have been discovered were not lasting 
ones. It appears that the chief wealth of the mines 
Ues in the gold and sUver bearing quartz lodes. In 
some locaUties the rock is very easily worked, but in 
others the ore is very refractory, requiring de-sulphur- 
izing before much of the precious metal can be ob- 
tained by mill process. Several companies have tried 
the experiment of roasting the ores in furnaces of 
their own invention, the expense of which came from 
the miners' pockets. Mos^ if not all, these experi- 
ments have proved failures, the furnaces de-sulphur- 
izing only a portion of the ore. 

Along the base of the mountains, for many nules 
north and south of Denver, extensive coal mines have 
been discovered at various points. Oood authorities 
estimate the extent of the coal fields at 5,000 square 
miles. To the north of the city several companies 
have opened mines, which are yielding, beside^ enough 
to supply home consumption and the various railroad 
companies, immense quantities for shipment to the 
North, East and South. 

This coal is bituminous, and is harder, brighter, less 
dirty and odorous, bums with a purer flame, and leaves 

ss residue than the coal from Blinois. 

Large quantities of iron ore, of good quality, are 
d, in connection with the coal deposits, and will 
tually constitute a great source of wealth to the 
r. Manufacturers of machinery and all kinds of 
iron implements would find in Colorado an almost un- 
limitea market, and would be able, while underselling 
eastemMealers, to reap a rich reward for their outlay. 

The fobowin^ are among the minerals and precious 
stones f^ud in Colorado : Moss agates, chiefly in 
Middle Plrk; amethyst, at Nevada, Mill City, and on 
Soda Creek\ chalcedony, in South Park ; feldspar, near 
Idaho and 01^ Elk Creek ; garnet, in South Park and 

out Breckei^dge ; jasper, in South and Middle 

Tks ; mica, \iear Georgetown and Gtenesee Ranch ; 
near Idabp and in South Park ; onyx, near Wil- 
?^w\®®^» in Middle Park ; quartz crystals, at many 
: J\?^^^ spar; near Mount Vernon ; silicified wood, 
P^^J^Jg and South Parks, on Cherry Creek, the Platte, 
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lest mountains in North America are found 



in this Territory. They raise their snow-clad peaks far 
above their compeers, rising proudly and defiantly into 
the clear blue sky ; their gray sides and white crests 
being visible through this clear atmosphere for many, 
many miles. 

In the pure air of this country objects like these are 
visible for a great distance, so great indeed, that were 
it named, those who have never been in these regions, 
we fear, would doubt the statement. 

The altitude of the principal mountains, according to 
Prof. Whitney, are : Mt. Lincoln, 16,190 feet ; Pike's 
Peak, 14,330 feet; Gra/s Peak, 14,251 feet ; Sopri's 
Peak, 14,200 feet ; Mt. Cameron, 14,000 feet ; Mt. Gui- 
zot, 13,223 feet; Vealie's Peak, 13,456 feet; Parry's 
Peak, 13,214; Argentine Pass, 13,000 feet; Laguna 
Alta, 12,000 feet ; Mt. Flora, 12,878 feet; Snowy Range, - 
11,700 feet; Boulder Pass, 11,700 feet; Georgia Pass, 
11,487 feet; Berthoud's Pass, 11,371 feet;. Note Pass, 
11,^0 feet There are other peaks, less high, but none 
the less grand and majestic. The Alps, storied monu- 
ments of poetical^ legendary fame, cannot ciprnpore with. 
these mountains in scenes of sublime beauty and awful 
grandeur. Here, all of the vast scene is before jony 
ihe pure air bringing the distant mountains within 
vour vision, as though anxious that the whole grand 
Deauty of the scene should be visible at one and the 
same time. The mind drinks in the inspiration of the 
glorious vision at one draught, and filled with awe, 
wonder and admiration, the bounding heart almost 
stands still, while the eager eyes gaze on the grandest 
panorama in nature. From the top of Grey's Peaks, 
either of them, a morning scene of glorious beauty is 
unfolded to the visitor, such as one rarely sees in any 
clime, for nature, in her wildest moods, has never ex- 
celled her handiwork in the panoramic view sprecd oat 
in every direction. European travelers tell us that no- 
where within the range of European travel can such 
scenes be found — scenes so full of beauty, sublimity and 
inspiration. 

Nowhere on the old continent do we ascend so hi^h ; 
from no point is the view so wide and comprehensive. 
From Alpine summits, the tourist's gaze extends over 
one petty province to rest ui)on another. Here, the eye 
fails to reach the extent of even one portion of our 
country, and the far distant horizon closes in the scene, 
by dropping an airy curtain, whose fleecey fringes rest 
on mountain peaks and vast plains, in far distant por- 
tions of the same fair land. 

The SuiofiT or the Rooky Mountains, from one side 
of which the waters of numerous little springs ripple 
softly away, as though afraid to venture on the vast dis- 
tance which lies between them and the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, their final destination. On the other 
side of the crest the scene is repeated, with this differ- 
ence, that the waters stealing away through beds of 
tiny, delicately tinted, mountain flowers, are destined 
to reach the Pacific Ocean, on the other side of the 
continent. So close together in their infancy, so far 
apart in their prime, or at their final grave^the ocean. 
This point is me apex, the centre of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, the crowning peak of that great back- 
bone, whose iron ribs are represented by the many 
spurs that branch away in earnest support of the whole 
grand system. 

From this point, range on range, gorge after gor^, 
can be seen, interspersed with rugged peaks, which 
lend a peculiar wildness to the scene. Away to the east, 
lies the vast, grayish expanse of the plains, looking 
like some great ocean, its breast unstirred by the pass- 
ing breeze, or rippled by a single prow. Nearer, still, 
among the bordenng mountains nestling in the hollows 
and between the brown heights, lie miniature prairies. 
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the serrioe. This Btation is 549 miles from Omaha 
and 1,365 from San Franoisoo. 

Seventy miles to the sonth-west is Long's Peak, and 
165 miles to the sonth, is Pike's Peak, both plainly 
visible. To the north-west, about 100 miles distant, is 
Elk Mountain, another noted land-mark. The maxi- 
mum grade from Cheyenne to Sherman is 88.176 per 
mile. 

At this point the company has a stone round-house 
of five stalls, and repair shops. The trains stop here 
but a few minutes. It is merely a telegraph and 
freight station. About 25 houses of logs and boards 
constitute the town. One store, two hotels and two 
saloons moke up the business portion. The freight 
taken on at this station for the East and West is 
very extensive, consisting of sawed lumber, telegraph 
poles, and wood obtained in the hills and ravines 
but a few miles distant. 

Fine springs of water abound in almost every ravine. 
This is a noted point for ^ame, black and cinnamon 
bears being found in the hills to the northward, and 
occasionally ** mountain lions.** 

These hills are covered in sections with a dense 
growth of hard spruce pine, which, as to quality and 
adaptabUity^for being dirassed, resembles the hemlock 
of the Eastern States. 

At this elevated point, the tourist, if his *'wind is 
good,*' can spend a long time pleasantly in wandering 
amid some of the wildest, grandest scenes to be found 
on the oonynent. There are places where the rocks 
rise higher, where the chasms are far deeper, where the 
surrounding peaks may be loftier, and the torrents 
mightier in their power, and still they do not possess 
such power over the mind of man as does the wild, de- 
solate looking landscape around Sherman. Although 
the plateau is covered with grass, and occasional shrubs 
and stunted trees greet the eye, the surrounding bleak- 
ness and desolation render this place one of awful 
grandeur. The hand of Him who rules the universe is 
nowhere else more marked, and in no place which we 
have ever visited have we felt so utterly alone, so com- 
pletely isolated from mankind, and left entirely with 
nature, as at Sherman, on the Black Hills of Wyo- 
ming. 

At first the tourist experiences much difiicnlty in 
breathing, the extreme lightness of the air trying the 
lungs te their utmost capacity, but becoming accus- 
tomed to the change, and mhaung long draughts of the 
pure mountain air, will greatly prefer it to a heavier 
atmosphere. 

The winters are not as severe at Sherman as many 
think, neither does the snow fall as deep as many would 
suppose from seeing the great number of snow-sheds 
and fences ; snow seldom falls more than a few inches 
in depth. It is not the depth of snow that causes any in- 
convenience to the working of the road, but it is the drif- 
ting of it into the cuts during the heavy winds. For the 
purpose of preventing this, the sheds, fences and walls 
are erected along the road, the latter a few rods away 
from the banks of the cuts. The fences cause an eddy 
or current of air, which piles the snow along in huge 
drifts, keeping it, in a great measure, from the track. 
Snow-sheds cover the deepest cuts along the road, 
where obstructions from the snow are most likely to 
occur. The cold rains and deepest snows come with an 
east wind ; the worst storms from the south-west. 

The thermometer at Sherman ranges from 82 deg. 
Fahrenheit, in the summer, to 30 deg. below zero in 
winter. Springs of sparkling water are numerous in 
the surrounding countary, and form many small streams 
which wind their way among rocks and through gorges 
until they are lost in the waters of other streams. 



Dole Creek heads six miles to the north, and empties 
in the Cadie-a-La Poudre river. The latter stream 
rises about 85 miles south-west from Sherman and emp- 
ties into the south Platte. 

Fish and Gamb. There is no spot along the line of 
road which can be compared to the locality aroimd Sher- 
man for trout fishing. The tiniest rivulets swarm with 
them, and their speckled sides glisten in every eddy. 
They weigh from one fourth to two pounds, andtheir 
flesh is as hard and white as that of the mountain trout 
of Vermont ' 

Antelope, elk, black-tailed deer, bear, sage hens and 
grouse aoound in the hills and on the plateaus. The 
angler, hunter or tourist should never pass Sherman 
witiiout pausing long enough to fiy a hook and try his 
rifle. Doubtless this point will become a favorite sum- 
mer resort for trvelers, when the hotel accommodations 
are such as to entice them to remain, as it possessee 
eminent attractions for hunting and fishing. 

From Sherman to Bawlings, 160 miles, the road runs 
between the Black Hills and the Bocky Mountain range, 
presenting varied and impressive scenery at various 
points. 

Leaving Sherman, the road turns to the left, and 
three miles further on we reach 

I>Al4a CRBEK BBIDOB. 

a plated framework structure, 650 feet long and 126 
feet hij^h, spanning Dale Creek, from bluff to bluff. 
The bridge as it stands on trestles, interlaced with each 
other, and securely corded together, presents a light, 
airy and graceful appearance when viewed from the 
creek below. [See illustration page 45.1 From the 
bridge, the beautiful little stream looks like a silver 
thread below us, the sun g'Ustening its surface with a 
thousand fiashes of silvery light. Anon, the dark walls 
of the caflon shade it, as though they were envious or 
jealous of ite beauty being rendered common property. 
A narrow green valley, hiJf a mile above the bridge, 
is the site of the former Dale City, where, at 
one time, were over 600 inhabitants. Now, a few hun- 
dreds yards above the bridge, can be seen a solitary 
house — like a lone sentinel in front of a deserted camp. 
Here, too, as well as around Sherman, and all over the 
Black Hills, are found counUess flowers of every varie- 
ty and hue, over 300 varieties of which have been classi- 
fied. 

YiBOiNiA DAiiB is situated fifteen miles south-west 
of Sherman, in Colorado. Some ** yellow covered nov- 
elist ** has immortalized it, by calling it the *' Bobber's 
Boost,'* thouffh failing to inform ns what they roosted 
on. But aside from this questionable honor, Virginia 
Dale is the most widely known and celebrated of any 
locality in these mountains. There are a few good 
buildings around the place, where excursionists, who 
visit to enjoy the scenery, mountain air, and rare fishing 
and hunting, are provided for. 

The place was originally a stage station on the old 
Denver Salt Lake and dalifomia road, and was laid 
out and kept by the notorious Jack Slade, who was di- 
vision superintendent for the old C. O. C. Stage Co. 
from 1860 to 1863. It was supposed that Slade was the 
head of a gang of desperadoes who infested the coun- 
tr^r, running off stock from emigrants, and appro- 
priating the same. At any rate, he was a noted 
desperado, having, it is said, killed thirteen men. 
The last of his exploits, east of the mountains, was the 
wanton and cruel murder, of Jules Burg, the person 
who gave his name to Julesburg. Slade had a qnarrel 
with Jules in 1861, which ended in a shooting scn^pe, 
wherein Slade was beaten — or, as their class would say, 
''forced to take water.** In 1863 some of the drivers 
on the line, friends and employees of Slade's, decoyed 
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TiileH to the Gold Spring laach, on the Nortli Platte 
river, kept &t the time hj ofd AntoiDe Baimele, ixim- 
monly known as " the Devil'i left bower. " He was a 
great friend of Slade's, who appoais to have rightfully 
earned the title of "right bower" to tliat same warm 
natored individual. The place where this tragedy oo- 
cnrred is 50 milea north of Ohttvenne, and 25 milea 
below Fort Laramie, ■whither Blade repaired from Cot- 
tonwood Bprings (opposite McPheraon station) in an 
extra coach aa soon as he was notified of the capture of 
his old enemy. He drove night and day, amving at 
Cold Spring ranch earlyin the morning. On alighting 
from the coach, he f oond Jnles tied to a poet in the 



e not to kill him, cursing all the time in amoat fear- 
ful manner, returning to the ranch for a "drink" be- 
tween shotH. While firing the first twenty-two shotH 
he wonld tell Jnles just where he was going to hit him, 
adding that he did not intend to lull him immediately ; 
, that he intended to torture him to death. During this 
brutal scene, seven of Slade's friends stood by and wit- 
nessed the proceedings. Unable to provoke a cry of 
pain or a aign of fear from the nnfortnnate Jtdes, ho 
Qunst the pistol into his mouth, and at the twenty- 
third shot blew bis head to pieces. Blade then cut the 
ears f>om his victim, and put them in his pocket. 

In the saloons of Denver City, and other places, he 
wonld take Jules' ears ont of his pocket, throw them 
down on the bar, and openly boasting of the act, would 
demand the drinks on nis bloody pledges, which were 
never refused him. Shortly after this exploit, it be- 
came too hot for him in Colorado, and he was forced to 
flee. From thence he went to Virginia City, Montana, 
where he continaed to prey upon society. The people 
in that country had no love or use for his kmd of 



people, and after his conduct had become nnsupport- 
able, the Vigilanteee hung him, as he richly deserved. 

His wife arrived at the scene of execution just in 
time to behold his dead body. She bad ridden on 
hoiseback 15 miles for the avowed purpose of shooting 
Slade, to save the disgraoe of having him hung, and she 
arrived on the scene, with revolver in hand, only a few 
minutes too late to execute her scheme,— Jack Slade, 
the desperado was dead, — and he died "with his 

Virginia Dale is aitnated at the head of n deep gorge, 
on Dale creek, near the Cache-a-la Poudre river. On 
the east side of the caQon, the wall of overhanging rook 
riaea about 600 feet high, for a. nule along the atream, 
giving a wild and picturesque beauty, a sublimity and 
grandeur fo the HOene, rarely HnipnBSed. This point is 
called the "Lover's Leap, "though we never learned that 
an; one ever leaped off; but if the leap was made, we 
judge that the jar on alighting in the valley, 600 feet 
below, must have knocked all love, romance, or senti- 
ment out of those making it. In and around this place 
are numerous dells, grottoes, gorges, cafions, pre- 
cipices, towering peaks and m^^ed reoeaaes, enough to 
employ the tonnst for some tune in examining their 
beauties. 

At this point the valley of the Caohe-a-la Poudre, a 
tributary of the South Platte river, may be said to 
begin, and from here on, down the river for fifty miles, 
atretches one of the loveliest valleys in the Terri- 
tory. It is thickly settled, and the settlers raise abund- 
ant crops. 

While paaaing down the valley, we come to La Porte 
City, which contains about 100 inhabitants. It is sit- 
uated near the , mountains, in the midst of a fine 
countrv, well cultivated, and near the river. It contains 
a hotel, stores, post office, and several fine buildings. 
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Time, that power which works each wonders, will, at 
no distant day, show homes as lovely and attractive as 
those to be found in the valleys of the old States, and 
the orchard, vineyard, and fields of waving grain will 
invite the traveler to pause and note the real wealth 
and matchless beauties of the country. There is room 
and good land enough among these mountains to pro- 
vide nomes for thousands of the toiling, homeless sons 
of the old States. Will they come and avail themselves 
of nature's bounty, and build themselves homes 
where, at length, they will find life worth living 
for, or will they toil among the stumps and rocks 
of the East, to eke out a scanty subsistence ? '' Quien 
sabef*' 

We now return to the railroad once more, and take 
up our i^eoord of the route. 

HABNEY— Is five miles west of Dale creek. Steam 
is not required now, only brakes, as the grade of the 
road, for fifteen miles, averages a little over 47^ feet to 
the mile. We are descending into Laramie plains, and 
shall direct our course more to the northward. Between 
Harney and the next station can be seen the old Denver 
and Salt Lake stage road, the telegraph marking 
the line for some distance along the railroad to 
the left 

RED BUTTES— Is situated on the plain, six miles 
from Harney. It derived its name from several ridges 
and peculiar formations of sand stone lying between the 
railroad and the Black Hills on the right. 

Many of Hiese sand-stones rear their peaks from 
600 to 1,000 feet above the plain, apparently worn and 
washed by the elements, into wild fantastic shapes and 
grotesque figures. Bocks which, at a distance, might 
be taken for castles, rise side by side with the wall of an 
immense fort ; churches rear their roofs, almost shading 
the lowly cottage bj their side ; columns, monuments 
and pyramids are mixed up with themselves and each 
other, as though some malignant power had carried ofif 
some mighty citv of the olden time, and, wearying of 
his bootp^, had tnrown it down upon these plains with- 
out much regard to the order in which the buildmgs 
were placed. 

Some few only of these curiosities, can be seen from 
the car windows, and those are not the largest. The 
tourist, by stoping over a day or two at Laramie, would 
find much of interest in this section of the country. 

Labamie Biveb rises about 50 miles to the south- 
west from Bed Buttes, on the eastern slope of the 
Medicine Bow Moimtains, its source being composed of 
almost innumerable springs. Its general course is 
north-east for 200 miles, when it empties into the North 
Platte Biver at Fort Laramie. 

During the building of the road, thousands of ties 
were floated down to Laramie, and thence hauled along 
the line. The supply of lumber in this region is as near 
inexhaustible as can well be imagined, where forests do 
not recover from the cutting. There will be no second 
growth of the timber here ; when once cut off, it is gone 
for ever. Saw-mills will find employment for many gen- 
erations, ere they can lay bare these mountains. 

FORT SANDERS— Six miles from Bed Buttes, is 
a railroad station, for the military post of 

Fort Sanders, situated on the east side of the rail- 
road, close to the track, and in plain view for miles in 
every direction. 

This post was established June 23d, . 1866, by two 
companies of the Third Battalion, U. S. Infantry, under 
command of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Mizner, 
Captain 18th Infantry. Latitude 41 deg. 13 min. 4 sec. 
(observation), longitude 105 deg. 40 min. (approximate.) 
Three miles farther on, we come to 



liARAMTB CITY— The county seat of Albi 
County. Population about 1,000. This is a re^ 
eating station, where good meals are served in the 
road Company's fine large hotel, in front of which 
oars from the east stop 80 minutes for supper, and th( 
from the west the same time for breakfast Elevation ( 
Laramie, 7,122 feet. 

Laramie City is regularly laid out, at right 
with the road. A s&am of clear, oold water 
through the principal streets ; the buildings are si 
and mostly of wood with a few substantial structures 
stone. The spirit of improvement is manifested, h( 
ever, which during the last year has completed numei 
stores, hotels, churches, schools, dwellings, and oi 
buildings, including a oourt-house and jaiL 
spring, which affords ample water for the town, is 
large, and lies at the foot of the Black Hills, a few 
to the East. 

The Sentinel and the Independent, both weekly: 
papers, are published here. 

The railroad company's division shorn are lo 
here. They are of stone obtained from Bock Creek, 
miles distant to the northward. The round-h< 
contains 20 stalls. The machine shop is used for 
eral repairing, and contains all the necessary machine] 
of a first-dass shop. The railroad was completed 
this point on June, 18, 1868. Directly to the east 
this place can be seen the Cheyenne Pass wagon road- 
the old emigrant route — ^which crosses the plain an( 
river half a mile below the city, running northw< 
to the base of the mountains, parallel with the ri " 

WoBCAN Jury. — ^Laramie was the first place in Amt 
rica — or in the world even — where a female jury 
empaneled. Their first case was that of a western d< 
perado, and there was no fiinching from duty oi 
the part of the ''weaker sex." Before bringing izij 
their verdict, > they invoked the divine guidance 
while their nurses calmed the rising generation bj 
singing, 

" Nice little baby, don't get in a fuiy, 
'Cause mamma's gone to sit on the jury. 

** Tricks that arb Vain." — Curious passengers will] 
note from this city west the railroad laborers — sectioi 
hands — are all Chinamen ; they are said to be very re 
liable; and, as they don't drink whiskey, the salooni 
along the line are getting almost as scarce as the grt 
hoppers and mice. The saloon-men are all '*anti^ 
Clunese." 

Laramie Plains is a belt of fine grazing land, aboi 
20 miles wide bj 60 long, and is considered one of th| 
best stock-raismg sections in this section '"' •'•" 
country. 

The remarks about the grazing lands made el 
where will well apply to this section. Beef can be raist 
and fattened on these plains at an expense not exceed^ 
ing the cost of such cattle in Texas, where, as every on^ 
knows, they raise themselves dnd form the largest hi ~ 
of the population. The peculiar features of these ^rass< 
are similar to those already described. The plains 
higher, and frost makes its appearance earlier in 
fall, but the grass is cured by the summer sun befor 
its arrival, so that the cold weather does not injure i1 
We need only to mention the well-known fact, thi 
thousands of buffalo roamed over these plains, fi 
nishing the Indians with unlimited quantities of beei 
before the white man drove them away, to convin< 
any one that the laudations of this, as a grazing com 
try, are not exaggerated or wild ideas of enthusii 
but simple facts, substantiated by past and present e^ 
perience. Agriculture is not profitable, yet they hai 
demonstrated that some of the hardy vegetables can * 
cultivated with success on the bottom-lands< 
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Stook-raieisg' is now almost the onij indnstr; notice- 
Bble, and a great many thousand head of cattle, sheep, 
aud horses citu be seen in almoxt any direction. It 19 
oompntpd that there are at this time over 50,000 hea<i 
of domestio animals on theae plains, which are inoreaa- 
ing rapidlj. 

Items of Intebebt. CiTstal Xiake is about 40 miles 
to the westward of Laramie. Sheep MoiiDtain^K>ne 
of tlie peaks in the Bockj Mountain range — rears its 
head for 12,000 feet above the sea. Shonld the tonrist 
desire to visit the place, he will find the load beyond 
the plains toagh, find tho aaoent toilsome. Before be- 
ginning the ascent of the monntoioa we enter one of 
Uie gi'ondeat forests in the conutry. For ten miles we 
toil on through the forest, which is so dense that the 
sunlight hardly penetrates, and the silenoe is dmost 
oppressive. Bear, mountain lions, and the mountun 
sheep range here ; their haunts, until lately, neror 
havins been invaded by the pale face. Emerging from 
this gloom into the fair auulight, wa find ourselves on 
the highest point of the mountain, from which ve oan 
look over piles of fleecy clouds floating below us to 
other ranges fnr beyond. Peak on peak, ridge on 
ridge, they aecend, until their snow-dad heights ate 
loet in the distance, or in the vast blue dome above. 
Looking down, we behold a vast suocesaioa of dark 
ridges and gray peOika through the rifts in the fog-like 
vafMjr floating above them, Theee dark ridges derive 
their sombre hue from the forests of pine, which extend 
for miles aud mUes in all directions. To the east we 
see n deep indentation in the monntoine, wliich is Lara- 
mie riaiaa. Across this apparec'ly narrow line, the 
rugged masseB of the Block Hills rise in their gion- 
denr, their black creats closing the ocene, 

Turn now to the immediate landscape. Hero ia a 
^recn, graasj lawn, dotted with tiny flowers, of varie- 
ties such OS we never before beheld, or ever read of, 
and right before ns, in the centre of this lawn, lies a 
circular lake nearly a mile wide, its clear, soft, cold 
water glistening in the rays of the snn, and reflecting, 
as i;i a mirror, every object on its banks, transforming 
them into niauy fantastic shapes, ns tbe breeze lovingly 
kisses the silver surface, lifting it into little ripples. 

The scene is one of unsurpassed lovelineas imme- 
diately around yon ; while the view in the distance 
is grand, aye, sublime — beyond the power of words 
to depict. Whoever visits this place cannot foil, of 
being impressed with its wondrous beauty, and bis 
mind will take newer and clearer impresBions of the 
power of " Him who hath created all things. '' 

The Snowy Eakob— The great backbone of the 
continent, is covered with snow for a great part of 
the season ; the highest peaks ever wearing their 
wliit« robes, even wnen the passes are covered with 
flowers. This renders them very conspicuoui and 
easily disoerned at a great distance. Hence the term 
"Snow Range," 

CBAB&crrEsiOTTCs of the Codntbi. In general des- 
criptions we speak of Laramie plains ae including all 
the country lying between the western base of the 
Block Hills and tiie eastern base of tbe Rocky Moun- 
tains — a grand pork, similar in formation to tiio great 
parks of Colorado, thongh of much less altitude. 
These "parks" are immense bodies of Table lands, 
enclosed by tbe peaks and ridges of the surrounding 
mountains, sheltered by them from the cold winds, 
watered by them from the never-failing streams which 
flowfrom gorges and caSons among these peaks, from 
i^ioh thesnow is never absent. The average elevation 
of (he Laramie plains or park is about 6,500 feet, 
thongh where Laronue city stands it is more. The Bladi 
Hill ranges of the Bocky Mountains form the eastern 



HmmoD Temple, Salt l.ake CIt;. 

and northern boundary of the "Plains." This range 
extends nearly due north to Laramie Peak, about 150 
miles, thence west, terminating in the Seminole Moun- 
tains. On the sonth, the park or plain is bordered by 
the Rocky Mountains, which here reach an elevation 
of from 10, 000 to 13,000 feet above the sea, snow-capped 
always. To the altitude of from 8,000 to S,000 leet, 
these slopes are covered with dense pine forests. 

In these mountain ranges, mines of gold, Bilver, cop- 
per, iron, and coal have been discovered, and, in several 
cases, worked to advantage, while B vast region, doubt- 
less equally well stored with mineral depoaifs, has 
never been prospected or viaite<l by the white man. 

On the nortb-weet, from out the Elk mountaiL's, juts 
tbe Rattlesnake range, extending north to the North 
Platte, carrying an elevation of nearly 8,000 feet. 

Tbroughthe western range, the North Platte CnBcnp, 
and, on the east, the Medicine Bow River cute tbioiipb 
the eastern range, separating it from Ihe foot-hillc nf 
the northerly range of the Black Hills. Through (be 
plaina run the Big and Little Laramie Rivers, wbieh, ee 
wo before stated, rise in the mountains which bolder 
the western rim of the plains. These streams eoBou 
through the Black Hills north of Laramie Peak, und 
enter the North Platte near Fort Laramie. 

Bock Creek rises east of Medicine Bow, nnd ofter 
flowing north to about latitude 42 degs., flows wept and 
empties into Medicine Bow, This river rises in Medi- 
cine Bow Mountains, and flows north to abont the same 
latitude as Rock Creek, thence west; and caflons 
through Rattlesnake rouge of hills, entering the North 
Platte abont 150 miles north-west of Laramie City, in 
latitude 42 deg. 3 min. 

By this showing, it will be observed that the immense 

i park, or Laramie plains, is well watered — sufliciently 

for grazing and imgation. We have been more esplicit, 

have dwelt longer on these points than we shonld have 

done, did we not feel a desire to show to the emiginnt, 

or to those who are seeking good locations lor gmzing 

lands, that the Laramie plains possess these advanta- 

' ges in an eminent degree. We have wandered far away 

from the plains in our descriptions, but the glazing 

lands end not with the plains. The mountain sides, 

I until the timber beltis reached, the volleys, blufis, and 
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foot-hills, all present the same feature in point of lux- 
uriant crops of grass. The vidleys of the streams men- 
tioned also contain thousands of acres of meadow land, 
where hay can be cut in abundance, and, if the season 
will permit, wheat, barley and rye might be anrown to 
advantage, the soil being a black loam, and sufficiently 
moist to insure good crops without irrigation. 

With these general remarks, we will return to Lara- 
mie, and proceed on our journey. Soon after leaving 
the city we cross the Laranuie River, and proceed eight 
miles to 

HOWELL'S — An unimportant station, where pas- 
senger trains seldom stop. 

WYOMING^On the Little Laramie River, is eight 
miles from Howell's. During the building of the road 
large quantities of ties were received at this point, 
which were cut at the head of the river and floated 
down the stream in high water. The country is a broad 
prairie. At the station we crossed Little Laramie, a 
small stream which rises in the mountains to the west- 
ward and empties into Laramie River. The same 
might be said of Whiskey Greek, a small stream which 
is crossed next. 

COOPER LAILE— Is ten miles from Wvoming. 
Near the station, to the westward, lies a beautiful sheet 
of water, about two miles long by half a mile wide, 
called Cooper's Lake. 

LOOKOUT— A station with an altitude of 7,169 
f oet ; is eight miles from Cooper Lake. We are now 
entering the rolling prairie country, where, for 25 miles 
either way along the road, vast herds of elk, deer and 
antelope are found at different seasons of the year — the 
elk being mostly found in the winter, when the snow 
drives them from the mountains. We also begin to 
find occasional bunches of sage-brush, which tell us 
that we have entered the country where this more use- 
ful than ornamental shrub abounds. Occasionally we 
pass through cuts and over low fills, by snow-fences, 
and through snow-sheds, the country growing rougher 
as we pass along eight miles to 

MISER STATION.— Bage-brush is the rule. Just 
before reaching the station, we pass through a very 
deep cut— one of the deepest on the road — ^where a 
little spur of the bluffs rises abruptly from the plains, 
right in the way of the road. Just before reachmg the 
next station, we cross Rock creek, famous for its trout 
fishing. 

ROCK CREEK — Is a small station, situated on a 
small creek of the same name. Passing on, the train 
winds around the spurs of the bluffs, which seem to 
bar our way by interlocking with each other on through 
a rough rolling country, over bridges and fills, through 
cuts and snow-sheds, for eight miles to 

WILCOX — ^An unimportant station, and continue 
crossing creeks and ravines for eight miles more, of 
difficult engineering and middling heavy road-work, 
and arrive at 

COBfO — ^Another unimportant little place. Soon 
after passing the station we come to Como Lake, a 
beautiful little sheet of water, lying to the right of the 
road. It is about one mile long and half a mile wide, 
and contains a peculiar fish, a '* fish with legs." These 
ftsh-animala possess gills something like a cat fish, are 
amphibious, being often found crawling clumsily 
around on land, mUes from the lake. Quite a variety of 
peculiar fossil shells are found around the lake that 
are gathered in summer by persons who offer them for 
sale to the tourists. 



Mbdicinb Bow Riveb is crossed a few miles after 
leaving Como. It rises in the Medicine Bow Moun- 
tains, as before stated, and empties its waters into the 
North Platte river. 
This river was long a noted resort for Indians, and 
' several treaties have been made on its banks between 
the *' noble red men" and their pale-faced '* brothers." 
The vaUey of the river, above the railroad, for thirty 
miles or more, is broad, fine bottom-land, until it 
reaches the base of the mountain. From thence to its 
source the course of the river is through immense 
forests of pine, which present unrivaled facilities tar 
lumbering. Fish are found in great quantities in the 
stream, and the various kinds of game which abound in 
this country are found in the mountains where the river 
has its source. Soon after crossing the river we arrive 
at a station GEdled 

MEDICINE BOW — Seven miles from Como. 
Leaving this station, the road is laid over a smooth 
level plain for about five miles, when it enters a rough, 
hilly, sage-brush country, the train winding around 
through deep cuts and long snow-sheds for four nules 
further, and stops at • 

CARBON, — Here was discovered the first coal on 
the Union Pacific R. R Two banks or coal veins have 
been opened, the veins averaging about nine feet. The 
working capacity of the veins is 200 tons per day. The 
coal is shipped eastward, much of it finding its way to 
Omaha, besides supplying the towns along the road. 
About 300 men are employed in the mines. The coal 
is raised from the mine and dumped into the fiats while 
standing on the track, the shaft of the mine being 
the main and side track. A stationary engine furnishes 
the hoisting power. 

SIMPSON — ^A small unimportant side track, is 
reached five miles from Carbon, after passing throu^ a 
succession of cuts. Passenger cars do not stop. ■ The 
road now curves around, and runs almost due west for 
fifty miles. 

PERCY— Is five miles further. The station was 
named for Colonel Percy, who was killed by the Indians 
when the survey of the road was being made. He was 
surprised by a party of warriors and recreated to a 
cabin, where for three days he withstood their attacks, 
killing several of his assailants. At the end of that 
time Uiey managed to fire the cabin, and when the roof 
fell in the Colonel rushed out and was immediately dis- 
patched by the same Indians that the Government toe 
feeding at the ^' Red Cloud Agency," in the Powder 
River country. 

During the construction of the road, this was an im- 
portant station. Ties, telegraph poles, wood and 
bridge timber were landed at this point in immense 
quantities. They were obtained at Elk Mountain, 
seven miles to the south. The old stage road winds 
around the base of the mountain, between that and the 
railroad. Near the foot of the mountain, old Fort Hal- 
leck and one of the most important stations of the 
Overland Stage Company were located; both are now 
abandoned. The last remnant of those days, 1866, is 
now found in the person of Mr. Foot, sutler of the old 
fort, who still resides there, and at his ranch offers a 
pleasant resting place to the tourist. 

Elk Mountain — ^is a noted landmark, and quite a 
curiosity in its wav. It nses to a great height, its top 
being covered with snow a great portion of the year, 
and at any time snow can be found in places on the 
summit It has the appearance of being an isolated 
peak, thoup^h, really, it is the extreme northern spur of 
the Medicme Bow Mountains. It is, however, our- 
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rounded by rolling prairie land, and seems to rise bold- 
ly from it, rough, rugged and alone. On the west side, 
the summit is easily reached by a good road, made by 
the- lumbermen. The moxmtam is nearly round, about 
six miles in diameter at its base. Its sides are covered 
with dense forests of pme, aspen and hemlock. It is 
worthy of note, that this is the only point where the 
latter species of timber is found along the line of the 
road. It grows in profusion with the spruce in the 
gorges, near the summit. 

To the south is a fine valley, about 15 miles wide and 
20 miles lon^. Pass creek, which rises in the Medicine 
Bow mountains, runs through this valley on its way to 
the North Platte river. Large quantities of hay are 
cut in the bottom-lands along the creek. This stream, 
like all others which rise in this range, is full of fine 
trout and other fish. Antelopes abound on the plain, 
while elk, deer, bear, mountain sheep and mountain 
. lions find their homes in the dark ravmes and gloomy 
gorges of the mountain. 

DANA — Is an unimportant station passed, six miles 
west of Percy. From Percy to the North Platte river, 
29 miles, the road is built down the valley of an alkali 
ravine. Sage-brush and stagnant pools of alkali water 
are the only objects that greet the eye — an unpleasant 
greeting, it must be confessed. 

ST. MARY'S — Is six miles from Dana. Soon 
after leaving the station, our train enters the ravine, 
' where the blufiii assume more formidable features ; in 
fact becomes a gorge, the rugged spurs shooting out as. 
though they would reach the opposite wall, and bar out 
farther progress. The first one of these spurs does 
indeed bar Our way, or did until a tunnel was com- 
pleted. Before this tunnel was finished, the oompany 
laid the road around the point of the spiir on a tem- 
porary track. Emerging from the tunnel, the train 
rushes down the gorge, the wall now rising close, 
abrupt and high, on either hand, and eight miles from 
St. Mary's, we arrive at and pass 

WALCOTT'S— An unimportant station. Down, 
do-^^n we go — the rough spurs point out from either 
wall of the cafion, an indenture in one buik marking a 
projection on the other. While looking on this scene, 
one cannot help fancying that one time this chasm was 
not, that some fearful convulsion of nature rent these 
mighty rocks in twain, leaving these ragged walls and 
fetid pools to attest the fact. Suddenly we whirl out 
of the mouth of this chasm— out on the level lands of 
the North Platte river — cross a substantial wooden 
bridge, and stop at 

FORT FRED. STEELE— Eight miles west of 
Walcott's. Elevation, 6,840 feet. 

This fort was established June 30th, 1868, by four 
companies of the 30th Infantry, under command of 
Brevet Col. R. I. Dodge, Major 30th Infantry. When 
the posts in the Powder river country were aoandoned, 
the great bulk of the military stores were hauled to this 
place and stored for future use. 

About two miles west of Fort Steele formerly stood 

Benton Crrr — now entirelv abandoned. The road 
was completed to this point the last of July, 1868. At 
that time a large amount of freight for Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and the western country was re-shipped in wagons 
at this point, and during August and September the 
place presented a lively aspect, which continued until 
the road was finished to Bryan, the first of October. 
Benton at that time was composed of canvas tents. 
About 3,000 people of all kinds made the population ; 
a harder set it would be impossible to find — roughs, 
thieves, petty gamblers (the same thing), fast women. 



and the usual accompaniments of the railroad towns 
flourished here in profusion. There were high old 
times in Benton then, but as the road stretched away 
to.the westward, the people "packed up their tents 
and stole noiselessly away," leaving onlv a few old 
chimneys and post-holes to mark the spot of the onoe 
flourishing town. Whiskey was the pnncipal drink of 
the citizens, it being the most convenient, as all the 
water used had to be hauled from the Platte river, 
two miles distant, at an expense of one dollar per 
barrel, or ten cents per bucket-fulL 

At Benton, the bluffs which mark the entrance to the 
cafion of ihe Platte near Fort Steele, are plainly visible 
and will continue in sight until we near Bawlings. 
They are of gray sand stone, worn, marked by the 
waters or by the elements, far up their perpen- 
dicular sides. They are on the opposite side cf the 
river, the banks on the west side being compara- 
tively low. 

At this point the river makes a bend, and for several 
miles we seem to be running down the river, - par- 
allel with it, though really drawing away from the 
stream. 

To the south is a long, high ridge of gray granite, called 
the " Hog Back. " It is about four imles away from the 
road, and runs parallel with it for about 15 miles, ter- 
minating in the highlands of Bawling Springs. It is 
very narrow at the base, not exceeding half a mile in 
width, yet it rises from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. The 
ridge is so sharp tbat cattle cannot be driven across it, 
and in many places it is all but impracticable for a man 
to attempt to walk along its summit Where this ridge 
reaches the river bank, aboub two and a half miles above 
the bridge, the walls are perpendicular and very high, 
from 1,^0 to 2,500 feet. A corresponding bluff on the 
opposite side shows that the river has cut a channel 
through this ridge, which at one time barred the pro- 
gress of the waters. 

On the south side of the ridge is a very pretty little 
valley, through which flows a small creek into the Platte. 
It furnishes fine grazing, and is in marked oontrast to 
the surrounding country. 

Many years ago this green and peaceful looking vale 
was the scene of a fearful battle between the Sioux and 
their inveterate enemies, the Utes. The Sioux were 
encamped in the valley, and were surprised by the Utes, 
who stole on them m the gray light of the morning, 
and attacked them furiously. Though taken bysoi^ 
prise, the Sioux fought bravely, but were surrounded 
and overpowered. Wh'^n trying to escape, they essay- 
ed to cross the " Hog Back," but every one who raised 
his head above the crest was picked off instantly. 
A portion of the band escaped m another direoticm, 
leaving their dead comrades on the field. The Sioux 
were so badly whipped, that from that time forward 
they have had little use for the Utes. 

li^oRTH Platte Kiver. — ^We gave a short description 
of this river from where we first crossed it, near North 
Platte City, to Fort Steele, so we will now trace it 
from this station to its source. 

From Fort Steele to the head waters of the Platte is 
about 150 to 200 miles. It rises in the mountains of 
the North Park, its waters being supplied by many 
tributaries, which, at present, are mostly nameless. 
The course of the river, from its souroeto this point, is 
nearly due north. 

About twenty-five miles above the fort, is the Platte 
Ferry, on the old overland stage road. 

Good bottom lands are found along the stream at in 
tervals. About 100 miles further up, the tributaries of 
the river begin to empty their waters into the main 
stream, and the timber land commences. 
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flowing from 400 to 1,000 gallons an bonr, in one place 
26 feet above the surface. By pumping, these wells 
will supply from 650 to 2,400 gallons of water per 
hour. 

The one at this station is 1,103 feet deep, in which 
the water stands 10 feet from the surface, and by 
pumping yields 2,000 gallons per hour. 

FILIiMORC — Is another station where the cars 
do not stop. It is eight miles west from Separation, 
and seven irom 

(CRESTON.— Sage-brush and alkali beds are the 
rule now, and have been for the last 25 miles, and will 
be for the next 100 miles. We are now near the sum- 
mit of the great "back-bone** of the continent — the 
Rocky Mountains. According to General Dodge, we 
are now just 7,030 feet above the level of the sea. 
Two and a half miles west of this point, a flag, plant- 
led by the wife of Captain Clayton, near the track, 
marks the summit 7,100 feet above the level of the sea. 
This point is about 185 miles from Sherman, 737 from 
Omaha, and from San Francisco, 1,177. 

On this wild spot^ surrounded by few evidences of 
vegetation — and those of the most primitive form — this 
little flag-staff marks the centre of the grandest range 
of mountains on the continent. Amid what seems to 
have been the wreck of mountains, we stand and gaze 
away in the vast distance, at the receding lines of hill, 
valley and mountain peaks, which we have passed in 
our journey. We feel the cool mountain breeze on our 
cheeks, but it brings no aroma of life and vegetation 
with its coolijag current. We feel and know that the 
same sky which hangs so warm and blue over the smil- 
ing valleys, looks down upon us now — but how changed 
the aspect ; thin, gray and cold it appears, and so clear 
that we almost expect to see the stars looking down 
through the glistening sunbeams. We do not seem to 
be on the mountain height, for the expanse seems but 
a once level plain, now arched and broken into ugly, re- 
pulsive hollows and desolate knobs. 

Here, if a spring should arise from this sage-brush 
knoll, its waters would divide, and the different portions 
eventually mingle with the two oceans which wash the 
opposite sides of the continent. We enter the cars 
and pass on, the track seeming to be lost but a short 
distance in our front. The view from the rear of the 
car is the same. The trapk seems to be warped up and 
doubled out of sight. The curvature of this back- 
bone gives the tracK a similar appearance to that wit- 
nessed at Sherman. Although much higher at Sher- 
man, still this is the continental divide, but the low, 
broad pass brings us 1,212 feet below that place. To 
the north, the Seminole Mountains rear their rugged 
heights, and farther on, and more to the westward, can 
be seen the long lines and gray peaks of the Sweetwater 
Range. Still farther to the west and north, the Wind 
River Mountains close the scene in the dim distance, 
their summits robed in snow. Away to the south can 
be seen the hills which form the southei*n boundary of 
the pass, near by where the Bridger Pass Station is 
situated on the old overland stage road. 

With a last look at this rugged, barren, desolate re- 
gion, we speed away over the crest, and shall have 
down (prade for the next 108 miles, descending in that 
distance 1,110 feet 

LATHAM — ^Is reached seven miles west, but our 
train does not stop ; and eight miles more brings 
us to 

WASH- A-KIE— Named after an old chief of the 
Shoshone Indians, whose portrait will be found on 



page 51. At this station is another Artesian well, 
638 feet deep, which, at 15 feet above the surface, flows 
800 gallons of pure water per hour. 

RED DESERT— Is nine miles from Wash-a-kie. 
The country around here is called the Red Desert, 
from the color of the barren soil. It is a huge basin ; 
it3 waters having no outlet. Several alkali lakes are 
found iu it, but nothing lives on its surface. The soil 
is bad batween Table Rock and Creston, the extreme 
paints of the desert, 38 miles apart. It is composed of 
the decomposition of shale and calcareous clays, and 
ia deep re^ showing the presence of an hydrous ses- 
quioxide of iron. The southern margin of the basin is 
mainly sand, which is lifted up by every passing 
breeze to fall in drifts and shifting mounds. 

TIPTON — A side-track, where our train does not 
stop ; is six miles west of Red Desert, and seven mil«^ 
further, and the train uHll stop at 

TABLE BOCK.— This station is on the outer 
edge of the desert, which has an elevation of 6,890 
feet. Off to the left can be seen a long line of bluffs, 
rising from 50 to 500 feet above the surrounding coun- 
try. They are of red sandstone, which is mainly com- 
posed of fresh water shells, worn, cut, and fluted br 
the action of the elements. One of these blufiEs, which 
g^ves its name to the station, is level on the top, which 
rises about 500 feet above the road, and extends ior 
several miles. Heavy cuts and Alls are found here, 
showing that the road is passing through the rim of the 
desert Aiter passing tnrough this rim, we go on, 
through a rough and broken country for ten nules, 
when we arrive at a station called 

BITTEB CBEEK— At this place the company 
have a ten-stall round-house, and a machine shop for 
repairs. 

As we leave this station, we begin the descent of the 
celebrated Bitter creek, the valley of which we shall 
follow to Green river, about 60 miles west. The valley 
is narrow, the bluffs coming near the creek on either 
side. The stream is small and so strongly impregnated 
with alkali as to be almost useless for man or beast. 
The banks and bottoms are very treadierous in places, 
miring any cattle which attempt to reach its fetid 
waters. This section was always a terror to travelers, 
emigrants and freighters, for nothing in the line of 
vegetation will grow, excepting grease wood and sage- 
brush. The freighter, especially, who had safely navi- 
gated this section, wojild " ring his popper " and claim 
that he was a ** tough cuss on wheels, from fitter 
creek with a perfect education." 

From the source to the mouth of this stream, every 
indication points to the fact that deposits of oil underlie 
the surfaoe. Coal veins — valuable ones — have been 
found, and an oil bearing shale underlies a large por- 
tion of the valley. The old overland stage and emigrant 
road follows this valley from its source to Green river. 
From the bluffs, spurs reach out as though they would 
like to meet their jagged friends on the opposite bluflGs, 
and around the rough points the oars roU merrily on 
down, down to the Green. 

BLACK BUTTES— Isnine nules down the creek. 

I Four miles from the Buttes we reach and pass 

I 

HALiIiYILLiE — An unimportant station to the tou- 
rist, and seven miles further arrive at 

POINT OF BOCKS — Here an artesian well, 
1,015 feet in depth, supplies an abundance of pore 
water. 

Extensive coal mines have been opened near this 
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atation, and ate beins worked by the ■Wyoming Goal 
Componj, who ship large train-lAads daily. Iii one / 
bluff, in n depth of 80 feet, five veins of coal have been U 
opened — one upon the oOier — which are respectively K 
one, three, foor, five, and six and a half feet in thick- h 
new. On the bluff, just nbove the cool, is a Beam of |j 
ojBter-Bhells eix inchea is thicknesB, which Hajden 
xayi "is aa ectdnot and niidesoribed spedee, about the 
Hize of onr common edible one." 

Tile Handatone binffs, at points along the road, are 
worn bj the action of the elements into curione tantas- 
tio ahapes, some of which have been named " Caves of 
the Band," "Hermit's Grotto," " Water-washed Caves 
of the Pairiee, " "Sanko'e Bower," Ac. Prof. Hayden, 
in his geolof^oal examination of this aeotion of the 
creek, reported finding "preaerved in the rooks the 
greatest abundance of decideons leaves of the poplar, 
ash, elm and maple." He saja farther : " Among the 
t)lants found is a specimen of fan-palm, which, at the 
time it grew here, displayed a leaf of enormous dimen- 
sions, sometimes having a spread of ten or twelve feet. 
These gigantic palma seem to have formed a oonepicu- 
ooa feature among the trees of these ancient forests." 

This ooonby presents many ourions subjects for 
stndy. 

At one time stages left this station for the Sweet- 
water mines to the north-west, bnt they have been dis- 
continued, and passengers, mails and express now go 
fromByan. 

A project has been advanced to build a railroad from 
here north, to Bozeman, Montana. The route pn^Msed 
would be via Camp Stambangh, Big Wind river valley 
and the Upper TeUowstone, distance about 850 miles. 

THATEB— A small side-track, five miles further 
west, is passed wiQiout stopping, and six miles more 
we arrive at 

SALT WELLS This, until coal was discovered 

in quantities on the creek, was a wood station. The 
wood was obtained from five to ten miles south, in the 
gulches, where also could be found game in abun- 
danoe — elk, deer, beat, dm. 

e Wells and six 

ROCK SPRINGS— This station wu named after 
a saline spring of water which boils up out of the 
blu%, looking very clear and nice, bnt it is very de- 
oeiving-~-an uncommon thing in this truthful world. 

An artesian well has been sunk at this station, 1,145 
feet deep. The water flows to the surface at the rate of 
960 gallons per horn, and at 26 feet above the surface, 
flows 671 gallons per hum. 

Near here are more coal mines, which yield large 
qnantities, and of good qnality. 

From this point to Oreen Biver, the soenery becomes 
more grand and impressive, the bluffs rising higher and 
the gorge narrowing, until the hilb seem to hang over 
the narrow valley with their frowning battlements. 
Through this gorge we rattle on eight miles, to 

liATTRKKCB— A small station six miles from 

OB&EN BrVER— The end of the Laramie Divi- 
sion. At this station, passenger trains bound west, stop 
30 minutes for breakfoBt, and those , for the east — for 
supper. The meals coet $1.00 each, and are not the 
beet on the road. 

The machine shops, ronnd-honse, ka., formerly at 
Kyan, ate now at this place. 

Oreen Biver, is now the counW seat of Sweetwater 
County (Wyoming Territory) it having' been recently 
changed from Atfantio City. Population about 200. 



Down the Weber— Dear Horgftn Cl^. 

A wagon road has been projected from this station, up 
the eaet side of Green River via Sweetwater, to the 
Yellowstone Country — and a stage line started over it — 
but BO far it's only talk. 

Over twenty years ago, an important trading poet was 
located nearttus station — just below, on the opposite 
side of the river. In early days, the Mormona bad a 
ferry hete, and as the river was seldom fordable — except 
late in the fall — they reaped a rich harvest of from 
$6 to (20 a team for crossing them over the river, 
aooording as the owners were found able to pay. Tlioee 
times, were comparatively only yesterday, and we might 
say with the juggler " Presto] and we have the "liion 
Horse," and tka long trains of m^nifioent Palace 
Cars, croBsing the su^tontial railroad bridge, convey- 
ing their hundreds of paseengere daily — passengers from 
every land and clime — and whirling them across the con- 
tinent from ocean to ocean, on schedule time. Do these 
passengers, while partaking of a princely meal, lying 
at ease sipping their wine, (or poaeibli/ ice wuterl and 
quietly smoking their segar, ever think of the liardy 
pioneers who toiled along on foot and alone, many times 
over eeven mont/u traveling the same distance that con 
now be made in flve dayn f These pioneers suFTered 
every kind of hardship, many even unto death, and 
those that remain are fast passing away. Yet, the 
fruits ot their adventurous and daring intrepidity can 
be seen on every hond- 

The bluffe near this station present a peculiar for- 
mation colled by Prof. Hayden, the " Qreen Biver 
Shales." On page 37. we present a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the bluffs, the station, and the bridge. 

The walls of these bluffs rise perpendicular for 
hundreds of feet, are of a grayish buff color, and are 
composed of layers;, apparently sedimentary deposits 
of all thicknesses from that of a knife blade Xo two 
feet At the base of the bluff the layers are thin and 
composed of arenaceous clay, with laminatedsand stone, 
mud markings, and other indications of shallow water 
or mad flats ; color for 100 feet, ashen brown. Next 
above are lighter colored layers, alternate with greenish 
layers, and fine whito sand. Passing up, clay and lime 
predominate, then ooine layers of boulders, pepples, 
and small nodules. 



There are also seams of very fine black lime-stone, 
saturated with petroleum. Near the summit, under 
the shallow calcareous sand stone there are over fifty 
feet of shales that contain more or less of oily material. 
The hills all around are capped with a deep rusty 
yellow sand stone, which presents the peculiar cas- 
tellated forms which, with the banded appearance, 
have given so much celebrity to the scenery about 
this station. 

The point where our photographer stood to take the 
picture, was about one half mile below the bridge and 
immediately opposite the mouth of ihe noted Bitter 
creek, down wnich, in years past, rolled the wagons of 
the pioneer-emigrants of the far w^t, on their weary 
way seeking new El Doradoes towards the setiiDg sun. 

Old Town — A short distance from the station to the 
southward is the site of the old deserted city of Gieen 
river, near the old emigrant crossing, and theieby 
hangs a tale. This city was laid out in July, 1868, and 
the September following contained 2,000 ii habitants, 
and many substantial wood and adobe buildings, and 
presented a penhanent appearance. At that time it 
was thought by the citizens ihat the railroad company 
would certainly erect their division building neai the 
town, and it would become an important station in con- 
sequence. But the railroad company opposed the town 
company, bridged the river, and as the road stretched 
away to the westward, the town declined as rapidly as 
it arose, the people moving on to Bryan, at which place 
the railroad company located their city — and sold lots. 

Geographical indications /rom the first pointed to the 
fact that the railroad company must eventually select 
this place in preference to Bryan, which is now an 
accomplished fact. 

Green Biver. — This stream rises in the north-west 
of the Wind Biver Mountains, at the base of Fremont's 
Peak. The source of the river is found in innumerable 
little streams, about 200 miles from the railroad cros- 
sing. About 150 miles below the station the river 
empties into the Colorado river. The name ** Green 
Biver *' implies the color of the water, but one would 
hardly expect to behold a large, rapid river, whose 
waters possess so deep a hue. The river, for some 
distance up the stream, commencing about fifbr miles 
above the station, runs through a sou composed of de- 
composed rock, slat'e, etc. , which is very green, and 
easily washed and worn away, which accounts for the 
color of the water. At all seasons of the year the water 
is very good — the best, by far, of any found in this part 
of the countnr. The tributaries abound in trout of 
fine flavor, and the main river is well stocked with the 
finny tribe. Game of all kinds abound along the river 
and in the adjacent mountains. 

The lower stream presents a very marked feature, 
aside from the high bluffs of worn sand stone and sedi- 
mentary deposits. These features are stiongly marked, 
above the bridge, for several miles ; but of tnat we have 
already written. 

From Green river station, the exploring expedition of 
Maj. Powell started on the 24th of May, 1869. The 
party consisted of about a dozen well-armed, intrepid 
men, mostly western hunters. They had four well-built 
boats, with which to explore the mysterious and ter- 
rible cafions of Green river and the Colorado. These 
gorges were comparatively unknown, the abrupt moun- 
toin walls having turned the travel far from their 
sterile shores. Science and commerce demanded a 
solution of the question : "Can the upper Colorado be 
navigated ? " — at least bo thought Major Powell, and he 
undertook to solve the problem. 

The party encountered hardships, like all exploring 
expeditions, discovered beautiful scenery, and in their 



report have thrown some light on the mysteries of this 
heretofore not mudb traveled country. The result of 
the expedition afforded the Major the materials for a 
course of lectures, and demonstrated the important 
fact that the Colorado cation in not navigable. 

•Leaving the station, we cross Green river on a fine 
bridge, tiie cars passing along through heavy cuts, 
almost over the river in places, affording a fine view of 
the frowning cliffs on the east side of the river. 
Twenty miles to the north-west a large barren butt-e, 
pilot-knob, stands in isolated loneliness. Soon we 
turn to the left leaving the river, and pass along a 
dreary barren waste for 13 miles, and arrive at 

BRYAN — A deserted old station. The country 
around ii barren, oompopedof red sand, and uninviting 
in the extreme. Wo are again increasing our eleva- 
tion. 

The road was completed to Bryan, September, 1868, 
and large amounts of freight were delivered here to be 
re-shipped to the westward. 

From this station to the northward, it is 80 miles to 
the Pacific Springs on the old *' California trail," and 
90 miles to Sweet-water. 

Begnlar four-horse passenger coaches, carrying the 
U. S. Mail and Express, leave Bryan tri-weekly for the 
Sweet-water countey ; fare, $20. Freight for the gov- 
ernment posts, and country to the northward, Atlantic 
City, South Pass, &c., are nauled from the station by 
wagon teams. 

Bryan, during its early days, was quite livelT, 
and troubled witn the usual number of roughs, gamo- 
lers and desperadoes. When the Vigilance Committee 
was in session here, in 1868, they waited on a noted 
desperado, and gave him 15 minutes to leavo town. 
He mounted his mule and said : *' Gentlemen, if this 

d m mule don't buck, I don't want but five." Wo I 

commend his judgment, and consider that for once 
** his head was level," 

Black's Fobk is approached at this station. It rises 
in the Uintah Mountains, about 100 miles to the south- 
west, and empties into Green Biver, below Green Biver 
City. The bottom lands of this river, for fifty miles 
above Bryan, are susceptible of irrigation, and are 
thought to be capable of raising small graina 

S WEET- WATER CouNTBY. — The priuoipfd cities in what 
is called **The Sweet- water Country,'* are South Pass 
City ; next, Atlantic City ; next, Hamilton. The 
places contain respectively, about 1,000, 200 and 100 
population. They are situated four miles apart. 
The principal occupation of the citizens is quartz gold 
mining. Many of the mines are said to be very rich, 
and yield good pay from the surface. The pnncipal 
mines are on Sweet-water Biver, a tributary of Wind 
Biver, which passes through very rich mmeral and 
agriciiltural country. 

Wind Biver is a tributary of the Big Horn Biver, 
which empties into the Yellowstone. The streams 
abound in fish, including trout of excellent fiavor. 
The valleys and mountains furnish game in abtindanoe, 
including deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, buffalo, 
cinilamon, brown, black and grizzly bears. 

Indian difficulties have retarded mining, agricultural, % 
and business operations very much in the past. 

About 55 miles from South Pass, on Wind Biver, 
is Buffalo Bull Lake. It is said that no boat as yet, has 
ever floated on its surface, the Indians being very su- 
perstitious about a famous old bull, who, after all his 
herd had been killed, plunged into this lake, where ho 
has often been seen and frequently been heard to roar. 
The Indians have a mortal fear of the lake and its 
sti'ange inhabitant, and few can be induced to yen- 
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tare into its watera. A few wintera since, some Indioas 
went out on the ioe to cat a flHh-hole, and had jnet ooni' 
plet«d their work when they heard the bull diiectlj be- 
neath them, and dropping fishing-tackle, knives and 
blankets, thej fled for their lives, and could never be 
prevailed upon to go back ; strange lake that — good joke 
o J the ' ' f rieudlies. " 

Betumin^ tu, and leaving Bryan, we ascend Black's 
Pork, eroBBing it twice, and paaa 

MAItSTOX — An unimportant station, eight miles 
from Biyau. Soon after passing the station, to the 
northward the old Mormon trail from Johnson's Ford 
on Qreen Biver, 12 miles above Green River station, 
can be seen coming down a ravine. The ronte ia 
marked (or some distance bj a line of tel^raph poles 
which lead to Sweet-water. 

GBANGEB— Is eight miles west of Uaiston. The 
last seven and a half miles of track before reaching 
this station was laid down by Jack Caseman in one da;. 
The station is named for an old settler, Mr. Oranger, 
who keepi a ranch near fay. 

Jost after leaving this station we oro«B a bridge over 
Ham's Fork, imrnediatelv at its junotion with Bhick's 
Fork. 

Ham's Fobx rises about fortj miles to the north- 
west, in Hodge's Pass, The bottom lands of this 
stream are .very produative of grass ; the upper portion 
of the vaLlejs, uenr the mountains, produce excellent 
hay-crops. It ia supposed that the small grains would 
flourish here under irrigation, but the experiment has 
not yet been tried on a large scale, though the whole 
valley can be irrigated with but little labor. 

In 1867, the Union Pacific Railroad Com^ny sur- 
veyed a route from this point — Ham's Fork — via 
Salmon Falls, Old'sFerty on theSnake River, and Uma- 
tilla, to Portland, Oregon. The route, as surveyed, is 
160 milea by railroad, 815 by steamboatL 

After crossing the bridge we leave Black's Fork, 
which bears awaj to the left, as also the old stage 
road, which followa up that ab'eam to Fort Bridger. 
Our course is due WMt, following up the bank of the 
Bio MnnnT, which we cross and re-cross several times 
before we reach Piedmont, 60 milea ahead, where we 
shall leave it. The valley of the stream is narrow, pro- 
ducing sage-bmsb and gressewood in luxuriance, and 
possibly would produce good crops, with irrigation. 

CHURCH BUTTBS— Is ten miles from Grangers, 
It is a noted station for moss agates. 

These beautiful stones are found along the lino of the 
road fran Green Biver to Piedmont, bat in greater 
profusion here than at any other point near the road. 

-r. — ^ plaoea the ground ia literally paved with 



pebbles is dark gray and a greenish bine in spots. 
Should the reader conclude to atop over and hunt moss 
agates, our advice would be : take your time and a 
hammer with yon; crack the rocks and pebbles beneath 

{■our feet ; and when yoa find one of the agates, if it 
ooks dull and rusty, do not throw it away in hopee of 
finding a prettier one ; for often the dull-looking stone, 
when rightly cut and dressed, is very beantiful and 
valuable. Mo*t of the agates are valneless, but some 
are very beautiful, and will readily sell for from $50 
to $75. 

Gborcb Buttes station derives its name from tite 
peculiar ftnTuation of the sandstone blnfFs, whi(^h ex- 
tend tor many miles on the left-hand side of the road ; 
tkey arH about ten miles distant. At the old Chnroh 
B utt u s station, on the "old overland stags road," — 



about nine mile« to the south, they rise in lofty domes 
and pinnacles, which, at a distance, resemble the fluted 
columns of some cathedral of the olden time, standing 
in the midst of desolation ; its lofty turreted roof and 
towering spi>ea rising far above the surrounding conn- 
try ; but on nearer approach the scene changes, and 
we find a huge mass ol sandstone, worn and washed by 
the elements until it has assumed the outline of a 
church of the grandest dimensions, it being visible for 
a great distance. Again westward, nine miles, we pass 



C ARTCR. — This station is named for Judge Carter 
of Fort Bridger. This gentleman has a large ware- 
hoose at this point, where freight is received for Vir- 
ginia City, Helena and Bannock City, Montana Terri- 
tory. This route is said to be 80 miles shorter than any 
other road leading from the Union Pacific Railroad to 
these citiee. 

FORT BRIDGER.— This post is ten miles to the 
south-east — over the blufi!^. It was established in 1858, 
by General A. S. Johnson. Latitude 41 deg. 18 min, 
and 12 sec. ; longitude 110 deg. 32 min. and 88 sec. 

Black's Fork, which runs through the centre of the 
paradegronnd, afi'ordsexcellentwster, and with Smith's 
Fork, a stream five nules south-east, affords as fine 
trout as there is in the country. 

The chief of the Shophones, Waah-a-kie, whose picture 
will be found on page 61, is almost always at this 
post He is a ve^ kind, honorable Indian, and has 
been the steadfast Riend of the whites for many years. 



■lAHES BRIDGEB 

This post was named after Jakes Bbidosb, the re- , 
Downed hunter, trapper and guide, who lived in this 
country nearly half a century. (See portrait above.) 

"Jim" Bridger is undoubtedly the moat noted 
of all the old plains men, and early pioneers in our far 
western oountry. Through the courtesy ol W. A. 
Garter, of Fort Bridger, we have been f unusbed with a 
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fine picture of Mr. Bridger, and a short sketch of his 
eventful life— from which we condense. 

**Jim" was bom in Richmond, Virginia — sometime 
about the last of the last century — and while he was 
very small, his parents emigrated to St. Louis, Mo., 
where, shortly after their arrival, they both died of an 
epedemic then prevailing in that city. Having no one 
to look to or care for him, he engaged to accompany a 
party of trappers who were then fitting out for a teip 
to the Bocky Mountains. 

Entirely devoid of even the commonest rudiments 
of educa6on, he crossed the then almost wholly un- 
known and trackless plains, and plunged into the path- 
less mountains. Greatly attracted by the novelfy of 
the sport, at that time quite profitable, he entered 
eagerly upon the business; being naturally shrewd, 
and possessing a keen faculty of observation, he care- 
fully studied the habits of the beaver, and profiting by 
the knowledge obtained from the Indians — with whom 
he chiefly associated, and with whom he became a great 
favorite—he soon became one of the most expert trap- 
pers and hunters in the mountains. 

Eager to satisfy his curiosity, a natural fondness for 
mountain scenery, and a roving disposition, he traver- 
sed the country m every direction, sometimes in com- 
pany with Indians, but oftener alone — he familiarized 
himself with every mountain peak, every gorge, every 
hill, and every land mark in the country. He pursued 
his trapping expeditions north to the British posses- 
sions, south to Mexico, and west to the Pacific Ocean. 
In this way he became acquainted with all the tribes 
of Indians in the country, and by long intercouse with 
them, learned their language, and became familiar with 
all their signs. He adopted their habits ; conformed to 
their customs, became imbued with all their super- 
stitions, and at length excelled them in strategy. The 
marvellous stories told by Bndger are numerous, but 
we have not the space for a ''specimen." 

In after years when it became necessary to send xnili- 
tary expeditions through the far western country, 
the Government employed Bridger as a guide, and his 
experience was turned to good account as an inter- 
preter of Indian language. 

He is now living in the vicinity of Kansas City, Mo., 
but has outlived the sphere of his usefulness, there be- 
ing no longer any portion of the West unexplored, and 
having reached the period of second childhood. 

As this post is one of great historic interest, we pub- 
lish the following 

HEHOBIES OF FOBT BBIDGEB, 

which were handed to us by one of our friends, who 
was with the first party of soldiers who arrived at the 
place where the fort now stands : 

" Early in the winter of 1857, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, the winds were blowing cold and bleak over the 
snow-covered ridges surrounding Bridger — a town with 
a significant name, but nothing but a name except an 
old stone building with the appelation of fort attached 
to it, built by the Mormons, and surrounded by a small 
redoubt and cfievaux de frise pierced for three six-pound 
mountain howitzers. 

**The U. 8. forces, comprising the fifth, seventh and 
tenth Infantry, second dragoons, and four companies of 
the fourth artillery, the whole under command of Briga- 
dier-General Albert Sidney Johnson, were on their way 
to Salt Lake City. The fifth, under Major Buggies ; the 
seventh, under Colonel Morrison ; the second dragoons, 
under Colonel Howe ; the fourth artillery, under Major 
Williams ; entered Bridger on the 23d of November, and 
established a camp ; while a part of the supply train 
accompanying the expedition, numbering at least 160 
wagons, was behind, delayed by the heavy snows, en- 



tirely separated from the command, and forced to en- 
camp about one mile from each other on the Big and 
Little Sandy Rivers. [Note. — These streams are tribu- 
taries of Green River on the east, rising near South 
Pass, about 160 miles north of Bridger. ] 

** While encamped there, a party of Morinons under 
command of Orson Pratt, the generalissimo of the so- 
called Mormon Legion, assisted by one Fowler Wells, 
another formidable leader of the Mormon church mili- 
tant, dashed in and surrounded the trains in the dark 
hours of the night, completely surprising the entire 
party, not one escaping to give the alarm. After taking 
the arms and equipments from the men, they gave them 
a very limited amount of provisions to last them through 
to Leavenworth, Kansas, allowing them at the rate of 
five head of cattle for twenty men, and then started 
them off in the wilderness to reach that place — about 
1,000 miles distant — with no weapons other than their 
pocket knives with which to protect themselves against 
the Indians^ or to procure game when their limited sup- 
ply of provisions should become exhausted. After ac- 
complishing this soldierly, humane and Christian act, 
the Mormons set fire to the train, burning up everythiDg 
which they could not carry away, and retreated, driving 
the stock with them, while those left to starve turned 
their faces eastward. There were 230 souls in that de- 
spoiled party; only eight oi whom ever reached the 
border settlements ; the knife of the savage, and star- 
vation, finishing the cruel work begun by the merciful 
Mormons. The survivors reached Leavenworth i u June, 
1858, bringing the dad intelligence of the fate of their 
comrades. 

**The loss of these trains necessarily cut short the 
supplies in Bridger. The troops were put on short ra- 
tionsj and, to add to their horror, the beef cattle accom- 
panying the expedition had nearly all frozen to death, 
leaving but a few head in camp. 

"At Black Fork, the command lost over 300 head in 
one night ; the horses and mules dying in about an 
equal ratio. Before reaching Bridger, the dragoons 
were compelled to leave their saddles which they buried 
in the snow, the horses being unable to carry them. The 
animals were compelled to subsist on sage-brush lor two- 
thirds of the time, and then, to obtain this fibrous shrub, 
they were compelled to remove snow several feet deep. 
The men had no other fuel ; no water only as they melted 
snow, for three weeks before reaching Bridger. 

" When the news arrived at the camp that the trains 
were destroyed, the troops immediately began to forage 
for anything that was palatable, well knowing that no 
supplies could reach them before late in the spring. The 
snow was then, on an average, from six to seven feet 
deep, and the game had mostly left the hills. The ra- 
tions were immediately reduced one half, but even this 
pittance failed on the 28th day of February, when one 
quarter ration per man was issued, being the last of all 
their stores. Two 100 pounds sacks of flour were se- 
cured by Major E. R. S. Canby, who gave for them 
$300 in gold. They were placed in bis tent,* which 
stood where the old flag staff now stands, and he sup- 
posed his treasure secure. 

" But that night a party of men belonging to Com- 
pany I, 10th Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Marshall, made a coup (Tetat on the tent, pulling out 
the pins and throwing the tent over the astonished 
Major, but securing the flour, with which they escaped 
in the darkness, and succeeded in hiding it about a 
mile from camp, in the sage-brush. All was confusion. 
The long roll was beaten ; the troops turned out and 
answered to their names, no one being absent. So the 
matter ended for the time. The next day, at guard 
mount, the Major commenced a personal search among 




the tents for his flour. He found — what ? In one tent, 
two men were cooking a piece of mnle meat ; in another, 
he found five men cutting up the frozen skin of an 
ox, preparatory to making soup of it, the only other 
ingredient to the savory mess bein^ a little flour. 
Overcome by the sight of so mucn wretchedness, 
thd Major sat down and cried at his inability to assist 
th)m. He asked the men if they could obtain 
nothing better to eat, and was answered in the negative. 

"Thi severity of the suflfering endured by the men 
nearly demoralized them, still they went out foraging, 
dragging their wasted forms through the enow with 
great dlmculty. Some would meet with success in their 
huats at times; others would not. The mules and 
horses wero either killed and eaten by the men, or died 
of cold and hunger, which left them without the means 
of supplying their camp with wood, only as they hauled 
itthemselvea But the men didnotxnunnur. Twenty 
or thirty would take a wagon and haul it five or six 
miles to the timber, and after loading it with wood, 
haul it to camp. Each regiment hauled its own wood, 
thus seen ring a daily supply. 8ome days a stray creature 
would be slain by the hunters, and there would be 
rejoicing in the camp once more. 

'* Early in the spring of 1858 most of the men de- 
parted for Salt Lake City, leaving companies B, D and 
K of the 10th Infantry, and company F, 7th Infantry. 
Twenty-seven men from each company were detailed to 
go to the pineries, 25 miles away, to out timber with 
which to erect quarters. On arriving in the pinery, 
they found an old saw mill and race, which had been 
used by the Mormons, and everything convenient but 
the necessary machinery. Luckily the quarter-master's 
department nad the required machinery, and soon they 
had a saw mill in good running order. By the 15th of 
September, 1858, the quarters were up and ready for 
use. They were large enough for five companies, includ- 
ing a chapel, hospital, sutler's store, guard house, etc. 

"The Fourth of July, 1858, was duly observed and 
honored. The flag staff was raised in the centre of the 
parade ground, the flag hoisted by Major Canby, and 
prayers said by Major Qatlin, and the Fourth of July 
was duly celebrated. 

"On the 23d of September, 1858, a large train of 
supplies arrived, causing great ioy among the troops. 
Two days later three long trains of supplies filed through 
the place on the way to Salt Lake City." 

lietuming to the railroad again, 

BRIDGER — Is a station ten miles west of Carter. 
For the next two stations we shall ascend rapidly. 
The bluffs are nearer and we cross and re-cross the 
'* Mnddy " very often, the little stream being nearly as 
crooked as the streets in Boston. 

liEROY — A side track, is five miles from Bridger. 
Near here the old overland road comes down the moun- 
tains, crossing the railroad to the west, at Bums' old 
ranche, the route marked by the line of telegraph poles. 
Three, miles west, on this stage road, are the Soda 
Springs. 

PIEDMONT— Is ten miles from Leroy. The 
country is rough and broken, and the road is very 
crooked, almost doubling back on itself in places. The 
track is laid over many long and high trestle bridges, 
which*, during the past year, have been nearly all filled 
up with gravel. 

To the south, the long range of the Uintah Mountains 
can be seen, well timbered with pine and cedar. A great 
many ties were obtained in this section while the road 
was being constructed. At present the principal occu- 

Eation of the citizens of Piedmont appears to be the 
urning of charcoal. 



. ASPEX. — After leaving Piedmont, the grade of the 
road is very heavy and passes through six long snow- 
sheds in the nine miles traveled. This station is the 
next in height to Sherman, on the line of the Union 
Pacific. Elevation, 7,835 feet; is 977 miles from San 
Francisco, and 937 from Omaha, situated on the lowest 
|>asa over the Uintah Mountains. The station derives 
its name from the high mountain to the north, called 
'^Quaking Asp." The summit of this mountain is 
covered with snow during the most of the year. The 
*' quaking asp," or aspen, a species of poplar, grows in 
profusion in the gulches and on the side of the moun- 
tain. The *^old overiand stage road" winds around 
the northern base, while the railroad girds its southern 
borders, nearly encircling it between the old and new ; 
deca^ and death marking the one, life, energy uid 
growing strength, the other. 

Leaving Aspen, the train passes through three long 
snow-sheds and one tunnel, and after five miles of down 
grade arrives at 

MILLIARD. — Here can be seen, to the right, a 
great number of kilns for burning charcoal. The wood 
used is pine, hauled from the mountains to the south- 
ward. In each kiln is placed 25 cords of wood, which 
yields about 40 bushels of coal to the cord. 

Discoveries of gold, hard coal, sulphur springs, and 
an oil well are reported near by, but as yet have not 
created much excitement. 

Two miles from EUlHard, to the right of the road, we 
come to the site of old 

Beab Biveb Cut, of early railroad days, but now 
entirely deserted. It is situated in a little valley at 
the mouth of a ravine, where the old overland stage 
road comes down from the north of Quaking Asp 
Mountain. At one time this place was quite populous, 
and was supposed likely to become a permanent town. 
At this point the roughs and gamblers who had been 
driven from point to point westward, made a stand, 
congregating in large numbers. They swore that they 
would be driven no farther ; that here they would stay, 
and fight it out to the bitter end. The town contained 
about 1,000 law-abiding people, and when the roughs 
felt that trouble was coming on them, they withdraw 
to the hills and organized for a raid on the town. 
Meanwhile some of the roughs remained in the town, 
and among them were three noted garroters, who had 
added to the long list of tiieir crimes that of murder. 
The citizens arose, seized and hung them. In this act 
they were sustained by all law-abiding people, also by 
the Index, a paper which had followed the road, but 
was then published here. This hastened the conflict, 
and on the 19th of November, 1868, the roughs at- 
tacked the town in force. This attack was repulsed by 
the citizens, though not until the Bear river riot had 
cost sixteen lives, including that of one citizen. The 
mob first attacked and burned the jail, taking thence 
one of their kind who was confined there. They next 
sacked the office and destroyed the material of the 
Frontier Index^ which was situated in a building 
close to the railroad, on the south side. Elated with 
their success, the mob, numbering about 300 well- 
armed desperadoes, marched over to the north side, 
up the main street, and made an attack on a store be- 
longing to one of the leading merchants. Here they 
were met with a volley from Henry rifies, in the hancfs 
of brave and determined citizens, who had collected in 
the store. The mob was thrown into confusion, and 
fied down the street, pursued by the citizens, about 
thirty in number. The first volley and the running 
fight left fifteen of the desperadoes dead on the street. 
The number of wounded was never ascertained, but 
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BCTeral bodies weie afterwards found in the giiJchee' 
and among the rocks, where thoy had crawled away 
and died. One citizen was slain m the attack on the 
jail. From this time the roughs abandoned the city. 

The town declined as soon as the road was boilt paet 
it, and DOW there is nothing left to mark the place, ex- 
cept a few old chimnejs, broken bottles and scattered 
ojatercans. Paasingon, the bluffs are high and broken, 
coming dose to the road, leaving but a narrow vallej. 

MIIiLiIS — A side track, ia three miles from Hilliord 
— and one beyond the old city — but our train does not 
stop. About one mile from MilUa, we cross a trestle 
bridge 600 feet long, oVor 

Bear Rivbr. — This stream rises about aity miles to 
the south in the Uintah and Wahsatch Mountains. It 
has many tributaries, which abound in Tciy fine tfout. 
Quite a buBineHB is carried on in catching and salting 
them for the trade. The river here runs almost due 
north, to Port Nenf Gap. Before reaching the Gap, it 
passes through Bear Lake, and the valley of that name. 

The lake, from which it takes its name, is in reality a 
widening of Bear Biver. It is about 16 miles long by 
seven wide, and contains plenty of trout and other fish. 
There are some pretty Mormon settlements at different 
points along the lake shore. 

Bear Lake Valley is a point of great interest on ac- 
count of the fertility of the soil, its romantio situation, 
the beaatifnl and grand scenery of rock, lake and 
mountain in that neighborhood. The valley li^ in 
Rich County, the most northern oounty in Utah Terri- 
tory, and is about 25 miles long, with a varying width. 

There is a report, whitdi is strongly believed by soma 
of the old settlers, and it is sostamed by Indian tradi- 
tion, that ao(]uatic monsters, whose shapes are diffionlt 
to describe, inhabit these waters. 'Whetherthiabe the 
case or not we do not pretend to say, but this we do 
know— we never saw them. 

The entire region ia wild and picturesque, and would 
well repay the tourist for the time spent in visiting it 
About 30 miles distant, to the north, ore the far-famed 
Soda Springs of Idaho, situated in Oneida County, 
Idaho Territory. 

The usual routes by which this valley is reached, ore 
via Ogden or Brighom Gily. By the former tlie route 
is shorter ; by the latter, abetter road. Should we leave 
C^den, we proceed up Ogden cafionfor 13 miles, across 
C%den Valley, and over a rough mountain mod, a dis- 
tesce of over 80 miles further, into Bear Lake Valley 
If via Brigham City, wo take tlie Utah Northern Itail- 
rood via Sraithfleld, Hyde Park, to Fmnklin. then turn 
east. Distance about 165 miles. 

At Port Neiif Gap, the river turns, and thence its 
course is nearly due south, until it empties into Great 



Salt Lake, near the town of Corinne. The course of 
tlie river can best be understood when wesay that it re- 
sembles the letter U in shape. From where it rises it 
runs due north to latitude 42 deg. 30 min., then sud- 
denly turning, it runs south to latitude 41 deg. 43 min., 
before it finds the lake. Within this bend lies the 
Wabsatoh Mountains, a spur of the Uintah, a rugged, 
rough, bold, but narrow range. 

We now return to the road, and pass down the valley, 
cross Yellow Creek, one of the tributaries of Bear 
Biver, and nine miles from Millis, arrive at 

EVAN8TOX This is a regular eating station, 

where trains from the eant and west stop 30 minutes for 
dinner. The railroad company have erected a 20-stall 
round-house, repair shops, hotel, freight and passenger 
buildingH, and the place has improved otherwise very 
much. It now contains about 600 inhabitants. Eleva- 
tion 6,835 feet. 

Evanston is the county seat of Uintah County, Wyo- 
ming, 957 miles from either Omaha or San Francisco, 
Just hay way between the Missouri and the Pacific 

The railroad weis completed to this place late in the 
fall of 1866, and a large amount of freight was deliver- 
ed here for Salt Lake Valley and Hontuna. 

Saw-mills supply lumber for all local purposes from 
the almost inexhaustible pine forests on Bear Biver, to 
the son til ward. 

About three miles east, to the right of the rood, and 
of Bear Biver Valley, is located the town of 

AucA. — Here are located some of the most valuable 
coal mines on the road, and which supply large quanti- 
ties to the railroad company. The mines are said to be 
very extensive, eosily worked, yielding cool of good 
quality, and empli)y about 800 men, most of which are 
Chinese. From 160 to '200 oar loads ore shipped from 
Alma per day to towns on the liue of the Central Pacific 
railroad, to Virginia City, Gold Hill, and Carson iu 
Nevada, and to San Francisco. The Union Pacific also 
uses large quantities of this coal. 

A branch railroad has been constrncted to the mines, 
leading off about half a mUe north of Evanston. 

Soon after leaving Evanston we leave Bear river to 
the right, and follow up a beautiful little valley, eleven 
miles to 

WAHSATCH,— This station was onco n regular 
eating station, with round-house and machine shops of 
the company located here ; but a. change has been made 
to Evanston, and the place is now deserted. 

Game is found in Uie hills — deer, elk, and antelope. , 
In the Uintah and Wahsatah ranges, brown, block and ' 
l>car are ci 
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On leaying Wahsatoh, we arrive at the divide and 
head of Echo cafion, one half mile distant. Here we 
find the longest tunnel on the road, 770 feet in length, 
cut through hard red clay and sand stone. When the 
tunnel was completed, it was approached from the east 
by two long pieces of trestle work, one of which was 
230 leet long and 30 feet high ; the other, 450 feet long 
and 75 feet high, which have been recently filled in 
with earth. The tunnel opens to the westward, into a 
beautiful little cafion, with a narrow strip of grassy 
bottom land on either side of a miniature stream, 
known as the North Fork of Echo. The hills are 
abrupt, and near the road, leaving scarcely more than 
room for a roadway, including the grassy land referred 
to. Along these bluflfs, on the left hand side of the 
stream, the road-bed has been made by cutting down 
the sides of the hills and filling hollows, in some places 
from 50 to 75 feet deep. 

Before the tunnel was completed, the road was laid 
temporarily from the divide into Echo cafion by a Z or 
zigzag track, which let the cars down to the he^Eid of the 
canon. The great difficulty to overcome by the railroad 
company in locating the road from this point into Salt 
Lake Valley was the absence of spurs or sloping hills to 
carry the grade. Every thing seems to give way at 
once, and pitch headlong away to the level of the lake. 
The rim, or outer edge of the table lands, breaks 
abruptly over, and the streams which make out from 
this table land, instead of keeping their usual grade, 
seem to cut through the rim &nd drop into the valley 
below, there being no uplands to carry them.. 

By the present line of road, the cars enter Echo cafion 
proper at the little station of 

CASTLE ROCK.-T-This station derives its name 
from the long line of sand stone blufiis on the right hand 
side of the cafion, which are worn and torn away until, 
in the distance, they have the appearance of the old 
feudal castles, so often spoken of, but so seldom seen, 
by modem tourists. For a long distance these rocks 
line the right hand bank of the cafion, their massive red 
sand stone fronts towering from 500 to 2,000 feet above 
the little valley, and bearing the general name of * ^Castle 
Rocks." 

The cars descend the cafion amid some of the grand- 
est and wildest scenery imaginable. We do not creep 
along as though we mistrusted our powers, but with a 
snort and roar the engine plunges down the defile, 
which momentarily increases to a gorge, onlv to be- 
come, in a short distance, a grand and awful chasm. 
About seven miles below Castle Rock, the traveler can 
behold the natural bridge, a conglomerate formation, 
spanning a cleft in the wall on the right hand side. 
This 

HANGING ROCK— Of Echo has more than a 
local reputation. (See page 47.) It gave the name 
to one of the overland stage stations, when the comple- 
tion of this road was — ^but in the dreams of its sanguine 
projectors— an undefined and visionary thing of the 
future. 

The left hand side of the cafion presents but few 
attractions compared with the bolder and loftier blu£fs 
opposite. The wall breaks away and recedes in sloping, 
f^'assy hillsides, while we know not what lies beyond 
these walls to our right, for they close the view in 
that direction. Wall, solid wall, broken wall, walls of 
sand stone, walls of granite, and walls of a conglomerate 
of both, mixed with clay, rise far above us, and shut 
from our vision whatever li*8 beyond. 

The beauties of Echo cafion are so many, so majestic, 
BO awa inspiring in their sublimity, that there is little 
use in calling the traveler's attention to them. But as 



we rush swiftly along, seemingly beneath these tower- 
ing heights, we can note some of the most prominent 
features. 

The only difficulty will be that one will hardly see 
them all, as the cars thimder along, waking the echoes 
among these castellated monuments of red rock, whose 
towering domes and frowning buttresses gave the name 
to this remarkable opening in the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains. Four miles below Hanging Rock the walls rise 
in massive majestjr — the prominent features of the 
cafion. Rain, wina and time have combined to destroy 
them, but in vain. Centuries have come and gone 
since that mighty convulsion shook the earth to its 
centre, when Echo and Weber cafions sprung into ex- 
istence — ^twin children — ^whoee birth was heralded by 
throes such as the earth may never feel again, and 
still the mighty wall of Echo remains, bidding defiance 
alike to time and his co-laborers — the elements — still 
hangs the delicate fret and frost work from the walls ; 
still the pillar, column, dome and spire stand boldly 
forth in all their grand, wild and weird beauty to en- 
trance the traveler, and fill his mind with wonder 
and awe. 

HOBltON FOBTEBTOATIONS. 

About six miles below Hanging Rook, up on the top- 
most heights of the towering cliffs, a thousand feet 
above the bed of the cafion, can be seen the fortifica- 
tions erected by the Mormons to defend this pass 
against the army under Johnson, sent out in 1857 by 
TJncIe Sam. These fortifications consist of massive 
rocks, placed on the verge of the precipice, which were 
to be toppled over on the heads of the soldiers below, 
but the experiment was never made, so the rocks re- 
main, to be used on some other foe, or as the evidences 
of a people's folly. 

On goes the engine, whirling ns past castle, cathe- 
dral, towering column and rugged battlement, past 
ravines which cut the walls from crest to base in awful 
chasms, shooting over bridges and flying past and 
under the overhanging walls, (see Steamboat Rk>ck, 
page 67,) when, after crossing Eclio creek thirty-one 
times in twenty-six miles, we rush past the Witches' 
Cave and Pulpit Rock, our engine giving a loud 
scream of warning to the brakemen, who, " throwing 
on the brakes," bring the train to a stop, and we get 
out once more to examine the country, Weber river 
and Echo City station. 

Before we take final leave of Echo cafion we will re- 
late an incident, thrilling in its nature, but happily 
ending without serious results, which occurred there 
during the construction of the road from Echo City to 
the mouth of Weber, and is known as 

Paddy Miles' Ride. — ^Mr. Miles, or "Paddy," as he 
was familiarly called, was foreman to the Casement 
Brothers, who laid the track of the Union Pacific R. R. 
One morning, Paddy started down Echo cafion with a 
long train of flat cars, sixteen in number, loaded with 
ties and iron rails for the road below Echo City, where 
were then, as now, the station, switches, etc. The 
reader will remember that from the divide to the 
mouth of Echo cafion is heavy grade, no level place on 
which cars would slack their speed. 

The train had proceeded but a few miles down the 
cafion, going at a lively rate, when the engineer discov- 
ered that the tmin had parted, and four loaded cars had 
been left behind. Where the train parted the grade 
was easy, hence that portion attached to the locomotive 
had gained about half a mile on the stray cars. But 
when discovered, they were on heavy grade and coming 
down on the train with lightning speed. What was to 
be done ? The leading train could not stop to pick 
them up, for, at the rate of speed at which they were 
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approaching, a eolliBion wonid shiver both trains, de- 
Htroving them and the lives of thoae on board. 

There were two men, Dutdimen, on the loose cars, 
who mi^ht put on the brakes, and stop the mnawaj. 
The whistle was sounded, but they heard it not ; they 
were fast asleep behind the pile of tiee. On came the 
cam, fairlj bonuding from the track in their ungoided 
speed, and away shot the locomotive and train. Away 
they flew, on, around curves and over bridges, past 
rocky points and bold headlands ; on with the speed of 
the wind, but no faster than came the cars behind 

"Let on the steam," cried Paddy, and with the 
throttle chock open, with wild terrible screams of the 
whistle, the locomotive plunged through the gorge, the 
the mighty rocks sending back the screams in a thou- 
sand ringing echoes. 

"Off with the ties," shouted Paddy, once more, as 
the whistle shouted its warning to the station men 
ahead to keep the track straight and free, for there was 
no time to pnnac — that terrible train was close on to 
tiiem, and if they collided, the cafloa would have a 
fearful item added to its history. On went the train 
past the side-tracks, the almost frantic men throwing 
off the ties, in hopes that some of them would remain 
on the trof^ throw off the runaways, and thus save the 
forward train. Down the gorge they plunged, tho ter- 
ror keeping close by them, leaping along — almost fly- 
ing, said one, who told us the tale — whue the locomo- 
tive strained every iron nerve to gain on its dreaded 
follower. Again the wild scream of the locomotive of 
"switches open," mug out on the airandwoa heard 
and nnderatood in Echo Git^. The trouble was sur- 
mised, not known, but the switches were ready, and if 
the leading train had but the distance it could pnea on 
and the following cars be switched off the track, and al- 
lowed to spend their force against the mountain side. 
On shot the locomotive, like an arrow from the bow, 
the men throwing over the ties until the train was well 
nigh unloaded, when inst as they were close to the 



service, and with a desperate plunge rush down the 
the embankment, into the little valley, and creek below. 
"Down breaks," screamed the engine, and in a moment 
more the oars entered Echo City, aud were quietly 
waiting on the side-track for further developments. 
The excited crowd, alarmed by the repeated whistling, 
was soon informed of the canse of these screams, end 
immediately went up the track to the scene of the dis- 
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aster, to bring in the dead bodies of the nnfortuntte 
Dutchmen, who were surely crushed and torn in pieces. 
When they arrived at the scene of the disaeter, they 
found the poor unfortunates sitting on the bank, smok- 
ing their pipes and unharmed, having just woke up. 
The first they knew of the trouble was when they were 
pitched away from the broken cars on the soft green 
award. Thedebris of car frames, wheels andtiesgave 
them the first intimation they had received that some- 
thing was the matter. 

Directly ahead of onr train, as it emerges from Echo 
oaflon, coming in from the South, is 

Wbbbb River. It rises in the Wahsatch Mountains, 
TO miles h> the south, its waters being supplied by 
thousands of springs, many larger tributaries, and the 
everlasting snowaof this nigged mountain rnuge. It 
empties into tha Great Salt Lake, just below Ogden, 
about 50 miles from Echo City. The valley of tlie 
Weber, from Echo City, up to its source, is very fer- 
tile, and thickly settled by the Mormons. Three miles 
above this station is Chalk creek, where a fine coal- 
bank has been discovered. Three miles beyond this 
point is Coalville, a Mormon settlement of 1,000 in- 
habitants — a thriving village. Its name is derived 
from the carboniferous formations existing there. The 
coal-beds are extensive, some of the veins being of 
good quality, others being lignite. The Summit County 
Bailroad, a narrow-gauge, is completed fromEchuCity 
to Coalville, seven miles. 

Seven miles beyond Coalville is the pleasant village 
of Winship, situated at the junction of Silver creek 
and Weber sver, containing 1,000 inhabitants. The 
"old stagn road" followed np Weber to this point, 
thence up Silver creek via Parley Park, and thence to 
Salt Lake City, 50 miles distant from Echo. 

Pablbt Pars. This is a beautiful valley on the 
old stage road, about five miles long by three miles 
wide. It is ven* fertile, producing fine crops of small 
grain. Several himdred settlers have located and made 
themselves homes. There is a fine hotel, once kept as 
a stage station, now kept by William Kitnball, eJdest 
son of Heber C. Fish, m any desired quantity, can be 
caught in the streams, and game of maii^ varieties, in- 
dnding deer and bear, inh^it the adjoining moun- 
tains. It is one of those pleasant places where one 
loves to linger, regrets to leave, and longs to visit 
o^ain. We earnestly advise tourists to visit it ; they 
will not regret a week ot month among the hills and 



to lie very rich, and the prospects u 

that the "Park" will become quite a 

mining centre. 

fietuming, we stop a few moments at 

ECHO CITY— Nine miles ti-om Hang- 
ing Bock. The town is situated at the 
foot of the bluff, which towers far above 
it. As the cars eut^r th.e city fnim Echo 
caDon, they turn to the right and close at 
the base of the cliff on the right stands 
Pulpit Bock (sec illustration,') and the old 
stage ranche on the left, just whsre it ap- 
pears that we must pitch off into the valley 
and river below. 

This City is not very inviting unless you 
like to hunt and fish.— when a stay of a few 
days — would be passed very pleasantly. 

Chalk creek,. Silver creek. Echo creek, 
and Weber river afford excellent L'outing, 
while antelope are shot near the city._ The 
mountains abound in bear, deer and elk. 
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Echo contains nbont 250 inhsbitonte, inclndinf; those 
settlers near by and the nulroad emplojeca. Coal )>edH, 
extensive ones, are found iieiir by, as well as an indeH- 
nite quaotity of iron ore, which mnst posBosa a m&rket 
value, sooner or later. 

Near Ecbo City, ftcrose the Wi'ber, a ravine leada up 
t]ie mountain side, irinding and turning aronnd among 
tha gray old crags, nntil it leads into a beautiful little 
dell, in the centre of which reposes a miniatnre lakelet, 
shut in on all sidee by the bills. It ia a charming, 
beautiful, tiny little gem, nestled amid a gray, grand 
setting of granite perdts siid pine clad gorgee — a epeck 
of delicate etherealizeil beauty amid the strength and 
ruggednesB of a coarser world. 

Weber CiNroH.—Togive a minute description of this 
remarkable place we cannot attempt, ea it would fill a 
volume were its beauties fully delineated, and each 
point of interest not«d. But (i3 one of the grand and 
remarkable features of the load it demands a notice, 
however meagre, at our hands. For about 40 uiilen 
the river rushes foaming along, between two mastHive 
mountain walls, which close the landscape on either 
hand. Now, the torrent plunges over some mighty 
rock which hns fallen from the towering olifF; anon, it 
' whirls around in frantic struggles to escape from the 
boiling eddy, thenee springing forward over a short, 
smooti rapid, only t» repeat the plunge again and 
again, nntil it breaks forth into the plaius, whence it 
glides away toward the lake, as though eihansted with 
its wild journey through the cflfion. 

In passing down the cohon, the traveler should closely 
watch, for fresh objects of wonder and interest witl 
spring suddenly into sight ou either hand. 

From Echo City, the cars speed along the banks of 
the Weber for about four miles, when they enter the 
Narrows of Weber caflon, through which the road is 
cut for two miles, most of the way in the side of the 
steep mountain that drops its base in the river-bed. 
Shortly after enfering the Narrows, the 

One Thouband Mile Tkkk is passed — 
n thrifty branching pine — bearing on its 
trunk a sign-board that tells the western 
bound traveler thot he has passed over 
l,000mileaot railway from Omaha. This 
living milestone of nature's planting has 
long marked thia placf'; long before the 
hat^y l^Iormon passed down this wild 
gorge; long before the great trans-conti- 
nental railroad was eveu thought of. It 
stood a lonely sentinel, when all around 
was desolation ; when the lurking savage 
and wild beast claimed supremacy, and 
each in turn reposed in the shade of itA 
waving arms. How changed the sceike ! 
The ceaseless hustle of an active, progres- 
sive age, the hnm of labor, the roar and 
rush of tbs passing locomotive bos uxurp- 
ed the old quiet, and henceforward the 
lone tree will be, not a guide to the 
gloomy past, but an indei of the coming 
greatuesa of a regenerated country. 

Just below this tree, the cars cross a trestle bridge to 
the left bank of the Weber, thence down but a short 
dJHtance, before they cross over another trestle to the 
right Land side, and then, almost opposite the bridge, 
on the side of the mountain to the left, can De 
seen Iho 

Devil's Sudk, or serrated rocks. This slide ia com- 
posed of two ridges of granite rook, reaching from 
the river neaily li> the summit of a sloping, grass-clod 
mountain. They are from 51) to 200 feet high, narrow 
alabs, standing on edge, ci though forced out of the 



mountain side. The two ridges run parallel with each 
other — about 10 feet apart, the space between being 
covered with graas, wild flowers and climbing vines. 
(See illnstration, page 53.) 

Bushing swiftly along past 

WEBER QXJARRT— An unimportant aide track, 
seven and a half miles from Echo City, we soon loao 
sight of these rocks and behold others more grand, of 
diiFerent shapes, and massive proportions. The mouii- 
taina seem to have been dovetailed together, and then 
torn rudely asunder, leaving the rough promontories 
and rugged chasms, as so mauv obstacles to bar onr 
progress. But engineering skill has triumphed over 
all. Where the road could not be built over or around 
tliesepoiuts,it istnnneledunder. Now, we shoot across 
the nver, aud dart through a tunnel 050 feet long, 
cut in solid rock, with heavy cuts and fills at either en- 
trance. Just before entering this ttmnel, high up to 
the left, formerly stood "Finger Rock," as seen in tbe 
illustration, (page 59,) but which has been broken 
away, so as not to be visible now. The frowning cliffs 
bar our further way, and again we cross the roaring 
torrent and burrow under the point of another rocky 

Eromontory. Hera the rood stretches across a pretty 
ttle valley, known os Bound Valley. 
Bashing along, with but a moment to spare in which 
to note its beauties, we eut«r the narrowing gorge again, 
where tlie massive walla close in and crush out tbo 
green meadows. Between these lofty walls, with barely 
room for the track between them and the foaming tor- 
tent at our feet ; on, around a jutting point, and again 
we emerge into a lengthened widening of the c^on, 
and we pause for n moment at 

WEBER— Eight mileefrom Quarry. This eUtion 
lies between two Mormon settlements, which, taken iu 
connection, are called Morgan Citv. The building^ are 
mostly of togs and sun-dried bricks. The villages ace 



separated by the river, which flows through bottom 
land, much of which is under cultivation for 10 mile^ 
The road follows down the right-hand bank through 
this valley until just below 

PETERSON— A small, unimportant station, eight 
miles from Weber, when it cmssea to the left-hand 
side, which it follows for four miles further, between 
towering mountains, the valley now lost in the narrow, 
gloomy gorge, when suddenly the whistle shrieks the 
pass-word e.% we approach the 
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/ DEVIL'S GATE.— This is r mere Bide-traok Bta- 
tion, which BOOH after leaving, the brink of the torrent 
is Beared, imd the wild scenery of the Devil's Oata is 
before qb. Onward toils the long train through a 
deep oat and across the bridge — 50 feet above the 
eeething cauldron of waters, where massive frowning 
rocks rear their crests far np toward the blank and 
threatening clouds which hover over this witcbee' 
canldron. With bated breath we gaze on this wild 
scene, and vainly tr; to analyze our feelings, in which 
awe wonder, and admiration are blended. No time 
for thought, aa to how or when this mighty work was 
accomplished ; no time nor inclination to compare the 
work of nature with the puny work beneath us, but 
onward, with qnickened speed, down the right-hand 
bank of the stream; on between these massive piles, 
worn and seamed in their oeaaeleaB atnigglea against 
the destroying hand of time ; on to where you opening 
of light marks the open country; on, past lowering 
mountain and toppling rock until we catch a view of 
the broad, sunlit plains, and from the last and blackest 
ot the buttresses which guard the entrance into Weber, 
we emerge to light and beauty, to catch thefirat viewof 
the Great Salt Lake, to behold broad plains and well- 
cnltivated fields which stretch their lines of waving 
green and golden shades beyond-^' 

UINTAH STATION.— We have now paased 
throngh the Wahsatch Mountains, and are fairly in the 
Qreat Salt Lake Valley. The elevation at this point is 
4,560 feet. 2,819 feet lower than Wohsatch, &8 miles to 
th.^ eastward. 



BILL HICKMAN. 

Kear the station, on this broad bottom, in 1862, was 
the scene of the Morrisite massacre, related br Bill 
Hickman, in his confession, recently published, and 
which lays bare some of the moat fearful crimes ever 
committed in the name of religion in this or any age of 
the world. 

That such black-hearted villainy, such almoat nn- 



THB DEVIL'S UATE-Rallroad iu dlgUuce. 

heard of atrooitiea could exist — that too in the nine- 
teenth century — in the cwntre of the United States, in 
the name of religion, and by the direct orders of pro- 
fessed Christiana, Ood-f earing ministers of theeyerlast- 
ing truth, is truly morvelona In Hickman's confession, 
be aaya he killed all whom Brigham and his apostles 
ordered him to kill, through a conscientious find relig- 
ions belief that he was doing right, and that Brigham 
was really the prophet of God, and could not do wrong. 
Bat the time came at last when he became oonvinoed, 
beyond a shadow of donbt, that Brigham waa nut a true 
prophet, was not a Christian. He learned that sovernl 
of those he had so cruelly murdered by Brigham 's order 
were innocent of all crtme. Then it waa that the prick 
of conteience conquered the hero of a score of the most 
unprovoked murdecs ever committed, and the fearless 
desperado became an abject, self-accused murderer, to 
whom life waa one oontinuous hell ; hence the con- 
fession. 

Here 500 men of Brigham Young's Mormon Legion, 
and 500 men who volunteered for the occasion, with 
five pieces of artillery, commanded by Robert T. Bur- 
ton, attacked the " Morrisitea," and after three days' 
skirmishing, and after a score or more had b(«n killed, 
the Morriaites surrendered. The noble Burton, after 
the surrender, took possession of everythii^ he could 
find in the name of the Church ; shot down their 
leader, Joseph Morris — an apostate Mormon — whose 
only fault waa that he claimed to be the true Prophet 
of God, instead of Brigham Young. This man Burton, 
at the same time shot and killed ttuo women who dared 
to beg him to save the life of their Prophet. 

The followers of Morris consisted of about 90 able- 
bodied mea, mostly unarmed, and over 300 old men, 
women and children. The prisonera were all takes to 
Salt Lake City, and condemned, and those who were 
able to work had their legs ornamented with a baU 
and cAain, and' were put to picking stone to build the 
Mormon temple. On the 9th of March, 18f)3, these 
parties were all pardoned by Hon. 8. 8. Harding, who 
had that spring arrived in Utah aa Governor of the Ter- 
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Leaving Unitah, the road winds around to the right 
and follows the base of the mountains, with the river 
on the left. The country is fertile and dotted with 
well-tilled farms. Eight miles from Unitah our train 
arrives at 

OGDEN.— At present, May Ist, 1874, this is the 
junction of the Union and Central Pacific roads, but 
the legal junction is about six miles further west, as we 
shall explain hereafter. Distance from Omaha, 1,032 
miles ; uom San Francisco, 882 miles ; from SiJt Lake 
City, 86 miles. Elevation 4,301 feet. 

At this station the Union and Central Pacific Bail- 
road Company have a union depot, large freight- 
houses, round-houses, machine and repair-shops, and 
employ a large number of men. It is a regular eating 
station, and a good- restaurant is kept in the depot 
building, which is situated between the tracks. 

OoBBN CiTT is situated two miles from the depot, 
at the mouth of Ogden caflon ; one of the gorges which 
pierce the Wahsatch range, and between the Weber and 
Ogden rivers. Population about 8,500. 

The town is mostly Mormon, the schools and churches 
being under the control of the Church of tiie Latter 
Day Saints. ^ It is the counfrf-seat of Weber county, 
and will in time become a place of considerable im- 
portance, owing to the fact that it is the terminus of 
the Utah Central Bailroad, and in dose proximity to 
the junction of the Union and Central ^adfic Kail- 
roads. The Mormons have a tabernacle here, and a 
semi-weekly newspaper, " The Ogden Junction" 

The Wahsatch mountains rise some thousands of 
feet above the citv, and the tourist would find much of 
interest in a stroll up the mountain side and along the 
cations. 

Ogden oa&on is about five miles long, and from its 
mouth to its source, from plain to mountain top, the 
scenery is ^and and imposing. About six miles from 
Ogden, up in the mountains behind the town, is a love- 
ly little valley called * * the basin, " watered l^ mountain 
streams and covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. 

Some excitement was created in the spring of 1871 
by the reports of rich tin mines being discovered near 
the town, but so far nothing of any value has been de- 
veloped. 

Beforeproceeding further west, we will take a hasty 
view of Utah Territory, beginning with the 

Utah Cemtraii BahiBOAd. It is 86 miles long, and is 
controlled and owned by the Mormon people. The 
depot is a few hundred yards north of the Union and 
Central depot buildings. The first ground was broken 
towards building the road — ^at Ogden, May 17th, 1869, 
and the enterprise was inaugerated with due ceremonies ; 
President Bngham Young, and the chief dignitaries of 
the Mormon onurch being in attendsmce. 

The road crosses the Weber Biver on a fine bridge, 
soon after leaving the station, and is built through a 
thickly settled and highly cultivated country, bordering 
the Oreat Salt Lake for over 20 miles, passing dose to 
the thriving villages of Kaysville, Farmington, Center- 
ville and fiountiiul. From the car window we get a 
view of the Lake, the waters of which are so exceed- 
ingly salt, that no living thing can exist therein. But 
in summer it is a most delightful place to bathe, the 
placid waters being warm, and so buoyant as to enable 
one to float on its surface with but Uttle or no effort 
Bathing in the lake is very invigorating and strengthen- 
ing, and said to be very beneficial in chronic diseases. 
We shall speak of Salt Lake again at the summit of 
Promontory Point, where the filneat view of these 
waters can be had. Within three miles of Salt Lake 
City, the road passes a small bay jutting out from 



Hot Spring Lake, and thence to the city by easy grade, 
entering the town at its north-western extremity. 

UTAH TERBFTORY— Contains 65,000 square 
miles, which includes large tracts of wild mountainous 
and barren country. At present most of the lands 
under cultivation and the meadow lands are around the 
lakes and in the neighboring mountain valleys. 

This area is very productive when irrigated ; plains, 
fruits, and vegetables maturing readily, and yielding 
large returns. In the territory there are about 100,000 
acres under cultivation, but the greater portion have to 
be irrigated in order to produce anything like a crop. 

Bich veins of gold, silver, iron, and nearly all the 
metals found in the ''Great West," exist in Utah, and 
it is the opinion of most men, hcid it not been for the 
"Councils" of Brigham Young to his followers, the 
Mormons, not to prospect for minerals, Utah might to- 
day be an honored Ste>te, in the great family of States, 
with a developed mineral wealthy second only to QeJI- 
fomia, and possibly the first. The whole country 
within her borders would be illuminated with the per- 
petual fires of her ''Smelting Furnaces," and resound 
with the thundering echo and re-echoes of the thou- 
sands of descending stamps grinding out the wealth 
which, since the completion of the Pacific railroad, 
and the consequent influx of " Gentiles" has been ex- 
ported by millions and most effectually demonstrated 
the fact that Utah, if not the richest, is certainly next 
to the richest silver mining country in the world. 

At this time, there are about 80 organized tnining 
districts in the territory ; the principal ones are : Big 
and Little Cottonwoods, Camp ^loyd, Bingham, Opher, 
East Cafion, Tintic, Snake Creek or JParley's Park, Dry 
Ca&on, and the Star in the southern part of theterritory. 

In Little Cottonwood Canon, 17 miles south-east of 
Salt Lake City, is located tiie "Emma," which is 
thought to be one of the richest argentiferous galena 
mines in the world. We have not the space to devote 
to a description of the mines were we able. Thfey ap- 
pear to be inexhaustible and very rich. For a very 
complete mining map of Utah, see page 69. 

There are quite a number of smelting furnaces 
now in operation in various parts of the Territory 
and in Salt Lake City, besides more in progress of 
erection. Tet mining has hardly commenced in Utah. 

Iron ore exists in large quantities in Iron and Sum- 
mit Counties. In the former, iron works were erected 
in 1852. In June, 1868, the Union Iron Company 
erected two furnaces on the Pinto, in Iron County. 
We learn a company has been recently or^^anized with 
a capital of $2,000,000, to build a rolling mill at Prove, 
60 miles south of Salt Lake City. 

Coal mines abound in various parts of the Territory, 
but the principal mines now worked are at Coalville, m 
Summit Coun^ and in San Pete. The latter yields a 
good quality of blacksmith coal, in large quantities. 

Copper, lead, bismuth, and lime stone are also found 
in quantities. 

Utah was first settled in 1847. On the 24th of July, 
the advance guard of the Mormon emigration numb^- 
ing 143 men, entered Salt Lake valley ; five days later 
150 more men arrived under Captain Brown, and on 
July 81st, Great Salt Lake City was laid out. 

On the 9tii of March, 1849, the first election was held 
under the provincial government of the State of De- 
seret, by which name the Territory was then known. 
Brigham Toung was elected Governor. Anapplication 
had been made to Congress for a State Government 
immediately previous to holding the election^ What 
number of people were then residents of the 'Territory 
does not appear. Present population, about ]^,O0O. 
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Bailroadb. — The TTtah eotitliem railroad ia really an 
eitenaion of the Utah Central, -which reus from Ogden 
to Salt Lake Cit;. It is completed Bonth from the 
latter citj to Prove— ^ miles. The narrow gau^e eya- 
tem has already made considerable progress in the 
TerritoiT- The lines are: the Utah Northern from 
near Bngliam city— rone north 70 miles; the American 
Fork, from Lehi up to American Fork oafion — 18 milea ; 
Wabaatch and Jordan, from Sandy station on the 
Utah Bonthem, to Granite — 8 miles (projected to Alta — 
9 miles further) ; SnmmitCouutrf road, from!Echocity 
to Coalville — 7 milea; Bingham Cf^on, from Sandy 
station to Bingham city— 18 miles (not done, (p^ed 
April, 1874). Other narrow gange roads are projected, 
leading to almost every mining t«wn in the Territory. 
Host of these roads will connect with Utah Southern, 
which is being extended southward. Stages connect 
with the railroad lines for almost every town and camp. 

PatiT TiAirn CiTT. — This ia one of 



this immense building, it will seat 8,C>00 people. (See 
illnstration page 63), 

Tkb Tehflb. — This building — a fine illustration of 
which will be found on page 65, is notyet completed, in 
fact, the foundation is only laid. The dimensions of 
the foundations ere 99x186} feet The site of the 
Temple ia on the eastern half of the same block with 
the Tabemaote, 

Since the advent of railroads into Utah, and the dis- 
covery of the rich mines, church property has not ao- 
onmulated very rapidly. 

Within the past few years nearly all the religious de- 
nominations have secured a foothold in this city. 

The Odd Fellows and Masons each have a ledge here. 

Free schools are not numerons in Salt Lake City. 

There are three daily newspapers published in the 
city, each of which issue weeklies. We name tjiem ac- 
cording to age. The DeHeret News is the Church 



the foot of a spar of the Wahsatch 
Monntains, [see illustration,] the 
northern limits, extending on to the 
"bench" or upland, which unites 
the plain with the moontain. From 
tiie east two wagon roads enter the 
city, via Emigrant and Parley oaQ- 

The streets are wide, bordered 
with shade-trees, and laid out at 
right angles, (see map of the city. ) 
Along each aide of the streets is a 
clear, cold stream of water from the 
mountain caQons, which, with the 
numerons shade-trees and gardens, 
givea the city an iudescrimble air 
of coolness, comfort, and repose. 
The city contains a population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, of 
12,854 ; now about 18,000. 

The principal material used in 
boilding the city waa stone and "adobes" (sun-dried 
brick), bence it presents the appearance of a Spanish 
town in that respect. 

The travelerwhovisitedthisoifysomeyears ago — be- 
_ fore tho disoovei^ of the rich, silver mines — would be 
" Borprised by a visit now at the remarkable changes 
noticeable on every hand ; all is life and energy ; every- 
body seems to have a pocketful of certificates of min- 
ing property, and yon hear of extensive preparations 
making on every side with a view to an extensive pros- 
eontion of various mining enterpriaea. The public 
boildings are not very numerons. They consisl of a 
ooort-honse, city hall, cit^ prison, theatre, and 

Thk TabkesaoiiB — an immenoe building, is the first 
object one beholds on entering the city. The building 
ia oblong in shape, having a length of 250 feet from 
east to west, by 150 in width. The roof is supported 
by 46 columnaof cut sand-atone, which, with the spaces 
between used for doors, windows, etc., constitnte the 
wall. From these pillars or walls, the roof springs in 
one unbroken arch, forming the largest Holf-flnstaining 
roof on the continent, with one notable exception — the 
Grand Union Depot recently erected by Commodore 
Vanderbilt in New York. The ceiling of the roof is 66 
feet above the floor. In one end of this egg-shaped 
bnilding is the o^an — the second in size in America. 
The Tabernacle is used for church purposes, an well as 
for other large gatheringa of the people. With the 
g^lery, which extends across both Bides and one end of 



SALT LAK£ CITl',— WBliaatclk Uountitliu In tbe distsnce. 

organ, and ven zealons in support of the "peculiar 
ideas " taught by the Mormon Church ; the Salt Lake 
Herald, daily and weekly, claiming to be a "live 
paper for live people, free and independent," yet a 
good Mormon. 

At the time we write, the only daily " Gentile " poper 
pttbliahed here ia the tribune. The Utah Mining 
Ooaeite iaa weekly, devoted, as its name would indi- 
cate, to mining matters, and is a worthy journal. 

Newspaper liuainesa is ver// precarious in Utah. It's 
as fine an opening for a young man to get his "teeth 
cut," as we know of in the world— he can soon get a 
donble and single set all around. 

Of the hotels we cannot boast; but .a new one is 
building, and it is to be hoped Chat those who are to 
manage it will consider it necessary to provide accom- 
modations that will approximate the value ot five per 
cent, of the amonut of the bill charged. 

The Townsend, Valley, and Salt Lake houses are the 
beat kept, bnt tJie Walker is tbe finest architecturally. 

Tho scenery snrroonding Salt Lake Citv ia bold and 
impressive. The lofty range of the Wahsatch forms 
the back ground, lifting its rugged peaks above the 
clouds. Piles of snow can be seen in tiie gorges where 
tbe warm Bunlight has not the power to melt it. 
Though the mountain peaks are. bare in aummer, these 
narrow defiles and deep chasms retain their icy treas- 
ures, OS though they feared the advent of life, warmth 
and vegetation. There ia an abundance of pine, maple, 
oak, et^., in the IuIIb, but it is difficiUt of aooess. 
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The above ent represeota the Monaoo " Co-operative 
Sign*'— called by the GentileB the "Bull's Eye." At 
the Mormon Gonfereno«, tn the fall of 1868, all good 
Mormon merchants, manufootuTerB and deslere who 
deeiied the patrona^ of the Mormon people, were 
directed to place this sign upon their bnildmgs in a 
comftjicnons plaoe, that it might indicate to the people 
that they were sotmd in the faith. 

The MormoQ people were also directed and warned 
not to pnrchase goods or in any manner deal with 
those who refosed or did not have the sign The ob- 
ject seemed to be only to deal with their own people, 
to the eiclneioQ of all others. 

The result of these measures on the part of the 
chnrch was to foroe many who were QentUes or Apos- 
tate Mormons to sacrifice their goods, and leave the 
Territory for want of pationaga However, the order 
was not very strictly enforced — or complied with ; yet 
many of these signs are to be seen in Salt Lake uty 
and other parte of the Territory on the buildings occn- 
pied by the faithful. 

Hot SPBTNsa. — One mile north of the city are the 
celebrated warm springs, where the city baths are 
sitnated. These are the disputed springs, to obtain 
possession of which, it is supposed by many. Dr. Rob- 
inson was murdered. The baths are well patronized 
by invalids, who visit them for health, relying on their 
medicinal qualities to remove their ailments. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of the water, as made by Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, of Boston : 

Three fluid ounces of ihe wnler on evaporation to entire rtr^neu 
In ■ plstlQS capsDiD gnrv i4.iE frufns of eoUd, drv, uline nutter. 

CarbODSteor Ume and magnesia a.MO 1.2S0 

[■eroxiaeof Iron o.MO O.SOS 

Ume 0.M6 1-907 

itoda ■.'.'.■.■.■.".'.'.!*.'.!'. ".I!!*.! '.!*'.;!!!!"'.!! ',',!" aiajv i5.sis 

Uuxnesla O.STO 3,078 

Sulphuric ucid 0.70S a.7M 



able properties beionfting Ii 
temperature is IIM degrees F. 

Two miles further are the Hot Springs, said to be 
similar in quality to those named, but much warmer and 
of a larger volume of water. The spring boils out at 
the toot of a rook — where a sloping spur of the moun- 
tain strikes the plain— in a veiy large volume, forming 
a creek several feet in width, wiUi a depth of six inches, 
and it is very hot. There is no nonsense about thia 



spring ; it will boil an 6gg in fonr minutes. Oloae by, 
lying to the westward, is a charming little lake about 
tliree miles long and somewhat over a mile in width. 
It is formed from the waters of these springs, and ia 
called " Hot Spring Lake." It ia bordered on one side 
with trees, which give the place a very pleasant appe«r- 
sooe in the summer. In the winter, wnen a portioD of 
the lake is froien over, it is a favorite resort for skating 
parties. 

JoBDAN BnriR. — This stream, which borders Salt 
Lake City on the west, is the outlet of Utah Lake, 
which lies about forty miles south. It empties into the 
Great Salt Lake, about twelve mUes northwest of the 
city. The time is not far distant when, according to 
some modem prophets, the cars will roll along dawn 
the banks of Utah Lake on their way to the City of 
Mexico, Panama, South America, and Cape Horn. 

Cahp Docolas, a military post, established October 
26, 1862, ^ Gen. E. P. Conner, Third B«%iment of 
California Volunteer Infantry, is situated on the east 
side of the Jordan, four miles from that strewn, tluree 
miles east of the city of Salt Jiake, and fifteen miles 
southeast of Salt Lake. Latitude, 40 deg. 46 mis. 02 
sec.; longitude, 111 deg. 53 min., 84 sec Its location 
is on a uoping upland or bench at the base of the 
mountains and overlooking the city, and afibrds afine 
view of the country to the west and south. 



President and Prophet of the Mormon Churoh, 
or "Church of the Latter Day Saints," stands 
prominently forward as one of the moat remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century. Ha was bom in 
Whittii^ham, Windham oounly, Vermont, on the first 
day of June, 1801. H'" father, John Yoimg, waa « 
revolutionary veteran, and served in three campaigns 
under Washington. The famiH' consisted of six dangli- 
ters and five sons, of whom Brigham was the fourth. 
In early life he was oonnected with the Methodists, 
and at this time he followed the occupation of carpen- 
ter and joiner, painter and glaxier. He waa flrtl mar- 
ried in 1824, and in the sprino of 1830 first saw the 
"Book of Mormon," of which he afterwards became 
BO firm a believer and prominent supporter. In April, 
1833, he was baptized a member of the '"Chunm of 
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The table of Sewing Machine Sales 

<two hundred and thirtj-two thousand ^^ "^^^^ ®^^^® *^* ^^ ^^^ ^^* ^®^ amounted to 232,444 Mid the 

the sales of the previous year (1872). ^ l^^dred and forty-four) Machines, being a large increase over ' ^ 

^^ '■ ' ^auvoo 

The table also shows that our sa j of the 

named, by the number of 113 254 M^ '^^^^^^ those of any Other Company, for the period himself 



chines, or nearly double those of any other Company. 



.for the 

It may be further stated that the ;''"""'"• "^ "^'"^^ ^"""^'^ •"""" "^ "^^ "^^^ """*^""- bhttJe 

larger increase, beyond the sales of othe"^^ ^^ ^^'^^' "^ compared with those of 1872, show a relatively p^^e of 

T?/^»;«^««^ • lo^rt , makers, than of any other year. ing the 

* or mstance, m 1872 we sold 45,(K » ^ J | 

sales were ^ more Machines than any other Company, whereas, in 1878, the (stward, 

of July 

^!ffi5^^?I^^^ ^^ EXCESS OF OUR HIGHEST COMPETITOR. EtS 

Anese figures are all the more remi , , , , fnted aa 

1873 are LESS THAM TUCTID o ' *^^ reason that the sales of the principal Companies in £^om- 

HAVE LARGELY INCREASV'"'^^ "^ '®^^ ' whereas, as has been shown, OUR SALES ^ *^® 

The account of sales is from swon \sS% 

Tx .„ t ,, . returns made to the owners of the Sewmg Machine Patenta \^ ^xi. 

It will hardly be denied f huf fKn <^ ' • 

-at an evente that their popolaritt «'^"'"*^ °' **'' SINGER MACHINES « ^1 demonstrated ^ -«-; 

le household is unquestionable. 



The Singer IVtanufacturing Company, 

34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 



New York Daily Witness 



Is Publij^hcd 



every lawful day, in Three Editions, namely: 



isrooisr, aftej^^s^oois' and EVE]sriisra, 



TEBMB: IHEEE DOILAES 



ksT NEWS IN EACH EDITION. 



^' to'v"- " Seventy-five Centa per ftnarter, OHE CENT PEE COPY: or, 

ifo A<ivertisen^ Inserted Z >^*"' ^<* ^°* °^^ ^^^- 

•^ dquoTy Tobacco^ LoUeries, or anntking known io he injurious. 

THE WE IfK L Y w I T N E S S 

nnanaal Reports, a daily report of the Fulton Sti^*^^ ^^^ important, instructive and entertaining matter, including News, Markets, 
rcckly papers at teet Prayer Meeting, copious extracts from the editorials of the ablest daily and 

ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 

OR Tm 
Ub Wkeklv ain« to combine the excellenci VENTY-FIVE CENTS PER QUARTER. 
Mm the reach of every family. es of the religious and secular weeklies at the lowest jwssible price^ so as to be 

The foUowing is the platfoml on which the W , ,, , . , 

w Keiigion the Witness will take the same gi tness was commenced, and has been contmued : 

itioal Temperance Society; in human rights, iifound with the Evangelical Alliance and Tract Society; in Temperance with the 
'^"dcd only from a Christian standpoint ; anctespective of color, with the American Missionary Society ; public questions will 

si»nd] "° advertisement of an injurious kind can be inserted at any price. 

cc. }io, 2 Spruce Street (Tract House), NevI for a Copy by Postal Card. 

t- York. Orders made payable to 

JOHN DOUGALL. 
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Jeaas CbriBt of Latter Day Sainta." During the pre- 
Tioas year he had Tisited Columbia, PennsflTaiua, 
wbere there was a br&nch of the church, making a 
lenffthf stay — that he mi^ht become better acquaint^ 
wiw its principles. This is charaoteristie of Freeident 
Yonng, who makes up his mind only after mature 
deliberation, and then he ia very firm, holding to his 
opinion or belief vith great tenacity. 

In the fotlowiiig September his wife died, and he 
started (or Sirtland, Ohio, to see Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon prophet. The meeting of these two men — 
one Uie founder of the ohnrch, the other destined to 
become his powerful sucoesaor as its leader— took 
place in the woods near Kirtland, where the prophet 
had gone tochopwoo(l,and whither Mr, Toimgfollowed 
' to make hie at^uaintance. A few evenings after this 
flnt meeting, it is recorded that Joseph Smith publicly 
said Utat the time would come when Bri^ham loung 
would rule over the church. From this time Mr. 
Young beoame a zealous and suocesBful advocate of 
Mormonism. Early in 1836 he was ordained one of the 
Twelve Apostles of the Mormon Church, on the organi- 
Eation of that qnorum ; and subseqnently became 
president of the twelve, throngh the defection of Thoa. 
B. Marsh, who was his senior in years, and, for that 
reason, previously held that office. 

As one of the apostles Mr. Yonng filled several mis- 
BiouB, traveling extensively through the Eastern 
States, preaching, proselyting, buildmg Tip and regu- 
lating branches of the church, etc On the 9th of 
Mw^, 1840, in company with H. C. Kimball, his late 
first oouneelor in the presidency of the church, Geo. 
A. Smith, his present tint oouneelor, and other mis- 
sionaries, he sailed from New York on a mission to 
Great Britain, and arrived in Liverpool lApril 6th, He 
spent a little over fourteen months in England, during 
imich time several thousand persons were converted, 
and the pabiioation of the Ifilenial Star, the first 
foreign Mormon publication, was oommenced. It was 
[ssned as a serial, and haa been oontinned in that 
torm. and issued regulariy from that time until the 
present. 

On his return from England he filled other miceiona, 
traveling and preaching in tiie East, hie family 
remaining in Nauvoo. He was absent from that ci^ 
when Joseph Smith and his brother Hiram were mur- 



dered in Carthage. He immediately returned to H«ii- 
voo, with other prominent members of the churoh, and 
proceeded to take such meaeures as were deemed best 
for the proteotiou of the citizens of Nauvoo and the 
Mormons in the neighborhood, who were hourly thr^t- 
ened with extermiuatiou. 

Early in 1846 it beoame imperative to vacate Nauvoo, 
and Mr. Young directed the fleeing thousands of the 
Mormon chnrch in their westward journey, himielf 
and many others of the organization leaving, for the 
fifth time, to seek a new home. The bulk of the Mor- 
mons made their wav to the Missouri river, through the 
theu wild, unsettled country, now forming the State of 
Iowa, and remained temporarily located during the 
years of 1646 and 1847 at OouuraJ BluflTs. 

In 1847 Mr. Young led a band of pioneers westward, 
toward the Bocky MountainB, and on the 24th of July 
of the same year arrived in the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, where a settlement was immediately formed. 
In the fall of 1847 he returned to the Miseouri, and 
in the spring of 1848, after having been accepted as 
President of the Church, he organized a large com- 
pany of his people and prooeeded with them to the 
new settlement in Salt L^e Valley. 

There being no organiaed government in the teni- 
ritory where they settled— which then belonged to 
Mexico — the people formed a provisional State, with 
the title of Deseret, of which Mr. Young was unani- 
mously elected Governor, which position he held for 
nearly three years, until the Government of the United 
States — to whom the oouutry had been oeded by 
treaty — extended ite laws over it, and a Territerisl 
govemmeat was provided by act of (Congress. This 
occnrred in October, 1850, and Mr. Young was appoint- 
ed Governor of Utah, as l^e Territory was theu called, 
and continued to rule it until 185T. 

President Young has taken a prominent part in all 
pnblio improvements, in every plan oaloulated te f acili- 
tete oommunioatiou between the Territory and the 
Eastern States ; materially assisting in forming several 
express companies and stage lines. He built several 
hundred miles of the Western Union telegraph, graded 
150 miles of the Union Pacific railroad, and has ever 
offered his assistance ta every enterprise of the kind 
which had » material bearing on the intereate of Utah. 
He was also the principal mover in the oonstmction of 
the Deseret Telegraph line, which 
oonneots the northern and sonthem 
settlements of Utah nearly 500 
miles apart. He need eveiy effort 
to push forward to an early com- 
pletion the Utah Central railroad, 
of which he was the first presi- 
dent His great influence over hie 
people was strongly Ulustrated by 
the promptness with which they 
responded to his call te build the 
grade on the Union Pacific railroad ; 
men, teams, eUs., coming from alt 
parte of the Territory. Nearly every 
settlement sent its quota to help in 
finishing the work. 

Such IS a brief, reliable sketch of 
the life of Brigham Yoimg. We 
now take leave of him and his peo- 
ple, and while returning to Ogden 
will write concerning the projectors 
and builders of the Central Pacific 
railroad. 



OROFUTTS TRANB-CONTINENTAIi TOtmiST. 



HON. lelaud stantobd. 

Ex-Oovemor Leiuid Stanford, PreBideiit uf the Cen- 
tral Paoiflc Railroad of California, was bom in the town 
of Wfttervliet, Albany county, N. Y., March 9, 1824, His 
anoestora were English, who settled in the Valley of 
the Hohawk about the beginning of the last centui;. 
Jusiah Stanford, father of Xielaud, woa a fanner and 
prominent citisea of the county, whose family con- 
sisted of seven sons — Leland being the fourth^and 
one daughter. Until the age of twenty, Jjeland'a time 
was passed at study and on the farm. He then com- 
menced the Bindy of law, and in 184,^ entered the law 
office of WheBti>n, Doolittle it Hudley, in Albany,, 
N. ¥. In 1849 he moved West, and commenced the 
practice of law at Port Washington, Wisconsin. Here, 
in June, 1850, he was married to Miss Jane Lathrop. 
In 1852 we find him following many of his friends to 
the new £1 Dorado. He landed in California July 
12, 1852, proceeded directly to the mincR, And settled 
at Michigan Bluffs, on the Amerii;an River, Placer 
connty, and in a few years he had not only realized a 
fortune, but so far won the confidence of the peo- 
ple as to secure the nomination for State Treasurer, in 
IS59, on the Republican ticket At this time the 
Democratic party had never been beaten, and the can- 
vasB was made on principle. He was defeated ; but in 
1861^-a split-up in the ranks of the dominant party 
having taken place — he was nominated for Governor, 
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and elected by a plurality of 23,000 Totes. How he 

Grformed the trust is well knov-n. Suffice i 
received the thanks of the Jjegislature and 
approval of all classes. Governor Stanford early 
moved in the interest of the Pacific railroad ; and on 
the 22d of February, 1863, while Sacramento was Btill 
staggering under the devastating flood, and all was 
gloomy in the future, with the whole country rent by 
civil war, he — all hope, all life And energy — shoveled 



the first earth, a3il May 10, 1869, drove the last 
spike at Promontory, Utah, which completed the 
Great Pacific Railroad across tue American conti- 

THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The history of the great trans-continental railroad 
is familiar to all Americans, who have watched its 
progress from the time when the first shovel-fnl of 
oirt was lifted in its construction until its final com- 
pletion. Yet each portion — the west as well as the 
east — has a bit of history attached to it, in which 
the people of that locality take eape<na1 pride. 
Without tiring our readers with a long array of 
figures, we propose to give a brief sketch of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and in this connection we 
assert that the Golden State, by her representa- 
tive, was really the moving power which brought 
this mighty project before the nation, secured ita 
aid, and by tnat means assured its rapid comple- 
tion. For some years previous to the time when the 
final act was passed by Congress — which was to pro- 
vide those of the western coast with speedy and safe 
communication with the homes of their youth — the 
question of the grand trunk road had been discussed 
by Colifomians as a great i^nblic necessity. Many 
self-reliant men were sanguine of success, could the 
project be rightly brought before Congress. This 
feeling grew among the people of California, imtil a 
man who sought office at Uie hands of tlie people 
could not be elected were he not a "railroad man," 
provided that office was one wherein the holder 
could injure the prospects of the proposed road. 
Tlirough the counties where the line was supposed 
to run tiie question was strongly agitated, for those 
counties were expected to assist the undertaking, by 
voting their credit in various sums. So eager were the 
people of the interior of tlie State to have the enter- 
prise commenced and completed that they were willing 
to accede to any terms which would insure tlie aucoess 
of the enterprise and relieve them from the oppression 
of a powerful water monopoly, which controlled the 
main line of travel to the East. 

The members of Congress from California knew' that 
their election was in part owiiig to this feeling, and 
that much was expected of them by their constituents, 
They failed not when the time arrived ; but to one — A. 
A. Sargent — more than all others, is California indebt- 
ed for the great work which now binds her to her 
Eastern sisters. 

But we ore proceeding too fsat, overlooking, but not 
forgetting, another name, none the less honored be- 
cause the beixrer lived not to behold the final comple- 
tion of the work he initiated nnd so earnestly advocated. 
Theodore D. Judah, who now sleeps the sleep tliat knows 
no waking, but still his presence can be seen and felt in 
every mile of the grand road which his genius brought 
into being. His name is a household word in the 
West, for thousahds new and appreciated the manly 
spirit and genial mind of the earnest, persistent and 
sanguine Engineer. 

In the then little hamlet of Sacramento dwelt C. P. 
Huntington, "Charley" Crocker, Mark Hopkins, and 
a few others — warm pemonal friends of Judah — who 
often, in the long winter evenings, gathered around 
the stove in Huntington & Hopkiii's store room, and 
there discussed the mt;rits and demerits of the Judah 
theory. Those and some otlier gentlemen became con- 
vinced that the engineer was right— that the scheme 
was practicable. Tliey subscribed $l>0 apiece, and, iu 
the summer, Judah and his fissiBtauts made i^ careful 
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Bnrvey of the passes in the Sierras. This was in the 
summer of 1860, and in the fall the engineer party 
returned, toil- worn and travel-stained, but vastly en- 
couraged and elated with the result of their summer *s 
work. So favorable was the result that $1,500 was 
immediately raised to be used the following summer 
in the same manner. The summer of 1861 found 
Judah and his party in the gulches and defiles of the 
Sierras, earnestly prosecuting their labors. The result 
confirmed the previous report, with, if possible, more 
encouraging details regarding country, cost, etc, 

Judah then visited many of the prmcipal capitalists 
of San Francisco to obtain subscriptions for the work, 
but failed to obtain a dollar. "But this road — what 
was it? Nothing that concerned them. It did not 
represent capitaL A poor engineer wanted to make 
some money, and had started the idea for that pur- 
pose. What can they do," said these men, sneeringly, 
"even with their charter from the State ? They have 
no money — they are poor men. It's only a sharp 
dodge on their part. They think the road will be un- 
dertaken in time, and when that time arrives they will 
stand a chance to sell their charter and realize a few 
thousands — that's all. But they'll die before that time 
comes. Yes, they'll be dead before a railroad will be 
built across the continent " Such was the general tone 
of conversation among moneyed men regarding the 
road in its infancy ; and it cannot be denied that the 
people of California owe nothing to the capitiUists of 
their State — not even their thanks — for aid in the earli- 
est days of the enterprise. The bone and sinew of the 
people — the mechanic and the merchant, the farmer, 
labor and miner — did all that could be expected of 
them. But the capitalists held back — and for good 
reason. They feared that the railroad would give the 
death-blow to the monopolies in which they were more 
or less interested. Sacramento alone deserves the 
credit of having originated and brought to a success- 
ful completion the Central Pacific Railroad. When the 
State had chartered the company, when only funds 
were necessary to insure the completion of the work, 
onlv two subscriptions were obtained in San Francisco, 
and one of these came from a woman. 

In 1862 Judah went to Washington with charts, 
maps, etc. , of the road. Sargent was there, as enthu- 
siastic in the support of the measure as Judah himself. 
He drew up the bill under which the road was built. 
James H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, and Schuyler 
Colfax were Itis most efficient supporters in the House. 
In the Senate, McDougal, of CaUfomia, Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, and Morrill, of Maine, also stood man- 
fully by the measure. And there was fought the great 
batue. Their enlightened ideas, aided by young and 
Tigorous intellects, met and conquered prejudice and 
moneyed opposition, and opened a new commercial era 
in the annals of the Union. But it was not accom- 
plished without a long and wearying struggle, in which 
the btdl-dog tenacity and fierce grip of Sargent was 
manifested. Day after day, for weary weeks, in the 
Committee of the Whole, Campbell and Sargent stood 
up alternately, and answered oojections as fast as 
made, in short, sharp, close and cutting speeches. 
And night after night they held interviews with East- 
tern Senators and Representatives; while at their 
side, supplying them with information on all desired 
points, sat Theodore D. Judah, the engineer, earnest 
and hop^ul to the last. Senators did not nor would 
not beueve that the road could or would be built. 
Said Lovejoy, during one of the debates : ''Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman from California to say that he 
actually 'eroects this road to be built?" " The gentle- 
man from Illinois may imderstand me to predict that 



if this bill is passed the road will be finished within 
ten years," responded Sargent. People can now judge 
between Lovejoy's and Sargent's ideas of the vigor of 
the West. 

The end came ; the bill was finally passed ; and the 
news thereof caii^edthe hearts of Calif omians to leap 
for joy. Groimd was broken at Sacramento, and work 
commenced immediately. Another battle was to be 
fought, a financial one. Before they could receive any 
aid from Government forty miles of road must be built 
and stocked, which would cost at least $4,000,000 — for 
that forty miles carried the road far up among the 
Sierras, through a great portion of their heavy work. 
Money was ''tight" — in fact it always is when a man 
wants some — commanding two per cent per month in 
California. The corporators put in their "bottom 
dollar;" the city of San Francisco issued bonds in 
assistance of the work ; the State and several counties 
also rendered material aid ; but all combined was but 
a trifie compared to what was required. C. P. Hunt- 
ington, now Vice-President of the road, went to New 
York for aid, but among the capitalists there he met 
the same answer that had been given to Judah by the 
moneyed men of San Francisco. Finally he met with 
Fisk & Hatch, dealers in Government stocks. They 
feared not the result of the scheme. These energetic 
capitals, with the promptness of young and active 
minds — ^while older capitalists were questioning whe- 
ther there was really a serious intention of building the 
road — ^pledged their faith to furnish the company with 
what money they required and when they required it. 
The sum ranged from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000 per 
year; but they failed not — the money was always 
ready. The success of the enterprise was now assured. 
The bonds of the company were put on the market, 
and advanced rapidly in price, and soon the company 
had at their command all needful funds. 

When the summit of the Sierras was reached, the 
road was pushed rapidly forward. But long ere 
this was gamed, when the company was toiling among 
the moimtains, jeers and taunts of derision filled the 
columns of San Francisco newspapers. "The Dutch 
Flat Swindle," as the road was termed by some of 
these far-sighted journalists — ^when the company were 
laboring to overcome the heavy grade near that town — 
has passed into a by- word in California, and now is 
suggestive of success. The route, after the "summit" 
was gained, was tJien comparatively easy, and rapid 
progress was made. The Chinese laborers, who had 
worked on the road from first to last, drove the work 
forward, and on May 10 the roads met on Promontoir 
Point, 690 miles from Sacramento. The following will 
show the number of miles completed during each 
year : In 1863, '64 and '65, 20 miles each year ; in 1866, 
30 miles ; in 1867, 46 miles ; in 1868, 364 miles ; in 
1869, 191 miles. 

By act of Congress the point of junction of the 
Union and Central Pacific railroad companies is located 
northwest of Ogden station, within the limits of sec- 
tion 36, of township 7, of range 2, situate north and 
west of the principal meridian and base line in the 
Territory of Utah, and the said companies are hereby 
authorized to enter upon, use, and possess sections 25, 
26 and 35 of township 7. 

At Ogden passengers are allowed one hour to eat, 
change cars, check their baggage and secure seats or 
berths in the elegant silver palace sleeping-coaches of 
the Central Pacific. 

On the plains, bacon is called ** sow-belly ;" Indian tents, "wig- 
wams;" lodges, " tepees," ** wickeeups.'' 

Our OTders for the Toubist come as the wind comes when forests 
are rended ; come as the waves come when navies are stranded. 
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WAHSATOH HOTEL. 



UNION JUNCTION— Is a Btation only in name, 
six milea west of O^den. The companies propose to 
jointly erect at this "jnnction" ample permaneat 
buiidmgs to accommodate their own interests, as well 
as a magnificent building to be coUed the 

WAHBITGH lifrTBli. 

It is designed to construct this hotel vith a spe- 
cial view to afford touriet« a resting-place — a home, 
where thej can atop over for a time, and be surrounded 
by all the Ininries, comforts aud oonTenienoes to be 
found at auT hotel on the continent. The bnUdiug 
will be supplied with all the modern improyements, 
with hot aud cold water from apringa iu the foot-hills 
close by, 'which are situated at au elevation sufficient 
to carry the water to the top story of the building. 
The fountains in the parka surronning the house will 
be supplied with water from a aimilar source. The 
mineral springs, lake bathing, dry and invi^rating 
atmosphere, delightful scenery, superior hnntmg ana 
trout fishing of the vicinity, combined with the com- 
forts and laznries of a first-class hotel, will, we are 
certain, attract a host of invalids and pleasure-seekers. 

Above we present a beautiful view of the hotel as it 
will appear when completed, which we had engraved ex- 

Sressly for the TouBiffr, from the original drawing by 
. R. Linde, Esq., of the U. P. B. B. at Omaha. 
Thia hotel will be coustmoted of fine sandstone, 
something after the Mlansard stvle of architecture, 198 
feet front, 172 feet in depth. The centre of the buQd- 
ing will be nearly square, with a wing on each side 
and one in the rear. The centre part will be 99 feet 
front, by 82 iu depth, and five stories high, including 
the basement, which is mostly above ground. The 
wings are four stories high- The first floor contaiuB a 
large vestibule (iu the centre of which start the stairs) ) 
a corridor 8 feet wide nins from one end of the baild- 
ing to the other, and whidi will open upon verandas 



all alon^ the front of the house and also the parlors. 
Theladiesandgentlemeneachhaveaparlor 2ifeet 10 
inches x 17 feet 6 iuebes, and a sitting-room 24 feet 10 
inches z 18 feet 9} inches ; the dimng-room is 37 x 
68 feet. The hotel, when completed, will contain 
about 125 rooms for guests. One great feature of 
the building will be the observatory on the top, 100 
feet above ground, which will afford a fine view of Salt 
Lake aud the Oqairrh Range on the south. Promon- 
tory Point and Bear Biver on the west, w^e to the 
east aud north rise the Wahsatch mountains — in some 
places snow-capped — extending as far as the eye can 
reach. Elevation, 4,310 feet. 

Near the hotel at the foot of a spur of tlie monnuins ' 
is one of the many 

HOI BPBoras 
which abound in the Great Salt Lake and Nevada 
basins. The springs in cold weather send np a dense 
cloud of vapor, wluch is visible for a long distance. 
They are strongly impr^nated with sulphur and other 
mineral substanoeB. Tne odor arising from them la 
veiy strong, and by no means pleasant for some people 
to inhale. 

From the cars an occasional glimpse of Salt Lake can 
be obtained with its numerous islands, lifting their 
peaks far above the briny waters. The views will be 
very imperfect ; but as we near Promonton Point, and 
after leaving that place, excellent views can be obtained. 

BONNEVILLE— Is an unimportant station, two 
miles f nrthei west. Near the statiouwepaas through fine 
farming lands, which yield large crops of wheat, barley, 
and com. With the rugged mountains on our right, and 
the waters of the lake seen at times on onr left, w& fiad 
objects of interest oontinually rising around ns. Far 
np the sides of the mountain, Btretcuing along in one 
unbroken line, save where it is sundered by canyons, 




gulches, and ravines, is the old water-mark of the an- 
cient laJce, showing that at one time this lake was a 
mighty sea, washing the mountain sides several hun- 
dred feet above us. The old water line is no creation 
of the imagination, but a broad bench, whereupon the 
well-worn rocks, the rounded pebbles, and marine shells 
still attest the fact that once the waters of the lake 
washed this broad upland. Beneath the highest and 
largest bench, at various places, maybe seen two others, 
at about equal distances apart, showing that the waters 
of the lake have had three different altitudes before 
they reached their present level. 

Near this station the first spike on the Utah Northern 
B. R — a narrow gauge — ^was driven March 25, 1872, 
since which time the work has been prosecuted vigor- 
ously. It is designed to extend the road east to Ogden, 
and north into Idaho and Montana Territories. It is 
already completed about 70 miles north, and trains are 
running regularly. Passing on to the right beside the 
mountain is located 

WILIiAItD OITT, 

a Mormon town of 552 inhabitants. The mountains 
near this town present indications which would assure 
the "prospector " that they were rich in various min- 
erals. Strong evidences also exist of the great volcanic 
upheaval which once lit up this country with its lurid 
fires, most e£fectually demolishing many philosophical 
theories, leaving their originators to study nature more 
and books less. 

Near the city, in the first range of hills, is the crater 
of an extinct volcano, which covers several acres. The 
masses of lava laying around — its bleak, barren, and 
desolate appearance— would seem to indicate that not 
many years had elapsed since it was in active operation. 

But a few miles further on we pass 

BIUGHAH CITY, 

which, like the preceding one, is nestling close to the 
base of the mountain on our right Population, 1,315. 
Like Willard City, it is a Mormon town, embowered 
in fruit trees. Tne buildings are mostly of adobe. A 
thriving trade and rapidly increasing population attest 
the importance of the place. The public buildings in- 
clude a court-house and tabernacle, two hotels, and no 
saloons. 

Passing Brigham City, we incline to the left and 
cross Bear River on a trestle bridge 1,200 feet long, 
the piles of which were driven in water 18 feet deep. 

CORINNE — One half mile beyond the bridge, con- 
tains about 1,000 inhabitants, and, at present, is the 
centre of an extensive trade. It has an elevation of 4,294 
feet. Distance from Omaha, 1,056 miles; from San 
Francisco, 858 miles. 

The advantages possessed by Corinne cannot fail 
to render the place one of importance in time. 
Around the town are many thousand acres of land, 
which only require irrigation and culture to render 
them productive in the highest degree. To provide 
the necessary water, a company has been organized 
for the purpose of building a canal from a point on 
Bear Biver — about 20 miles to the northward — which 
will, when completed, not only supply ample water for 
irrigation and manufacturing purposes but for use by 
the citizens of Corinne. 

For several years past a small steamer — City of Co- 
rinne — has navigated Salt Lake, running between 
Corinne and Stockton, to the South, distance 80 n^les, 
but it has been discontinued. 

The eastern terminus of the Portland Dalles and 
Salt Lake Bailroad has been located at Corinne. 

A biaiidh of the Utah Northern connects at Corinne 
with the Pacific road, over which passengers for East- 



em Idaho and Montana go to points on the Northern, 
where connections are made by stage lines,, carrying 
passengers, mails and express. 

From Corinne it is 358 miles to Virginia City, 482 to 
Helena, and 600« to Fort Benton, Daily Stages. The 
country traversed is very diversified, mountain and val- 
ley, hiU and glen alternating, rendering the route at- 
tractive to the level's of scenery. MaJad and other 
valleys along the road are fertile and well watered, 
where many Mormon settlements will be found, sur- 
rounded by flourishing farms. 

MONTANA TERRITORY— Lies to the north of 
Utah, and is generally considered solely as a mining 
coimtry. Although at one time Montana possessed ex- 
cellent placer gold mines and "gulch diggings,** they 
have mostly been worked out, yet there are some camps 
where good pay is being taken out. The mining is now 
mostly confined to quartz, some of which yield rich re- 
turns. 

Although many and rich mines of gold have been 
discovered within her borders, the importance of -her 
agricultural resources are not to be ignored. The val- 
leys of the Missouri, Madison, Gallatin, Yellowstone, 
and many other rivers, possess the' very best of farm- 
ing and grazing lands m quantities sufficient to sup- 
port a large population. In the mines enterprise and 
capital have, and will continue to develop great wealth, 
but here, as in other mining countries, expensive ma- 
chinery must be erected and a large capital invested 
before the mines can be developed and worked with 
profit, while to the agriculturist and stock grower Mon- 
tana presents — with a continually increasing home 
market — inducements to the poor emigrant second to 
no section of the United States. The people of the 
Territory are energetic and persevering, with full faith 
in the future of their Territory, and will, in time, ren- 
der it what they contend it really is, one of the wealth- 
iest sections of the Union. 

HeiiBna is the largest city in Montana, and contains, 
according to the census of 1870, 3,106 inhabitants. It 
has suffered fearfully in the past by fires, which has 
several times completely destroyed the business por- 
tions of the city, but the energy and entei^arise of her 
people soon re- built with substantial materials — brick 
and stone. The Herald and Oazette^ both daily and 
weekly newspapers are published here. The chief oc- 
cupation of the people is quartz mining. 

ViBOiNiA CrrY, the capital of Montana, contains a 
population of 876. The Montanian, a weekly is pub- 
lished here. It is one of the most spicy papers in the 
far west. 

Dbbb Lodgb Ctty is the third in point of population 
in the Territory. It contains 788 inhabitants, and has 
two weekly papers — the New North West and the Inde- 
pendent, 

BozEMAN is another thriving town, and the Avaunt 
Courier its representative newspaper. 

It would seem, from recent discoveries, that Mon- 
tana and a portion of Wyoming Territories contain the 

ORBATBST WONDER IN THE WORLD. 

The explorations of Dr. Hayden, United. States 
Geologist, have demonstrated that this, our oum coun- 
trjy contains natural wonders, which, in extent, gran- 
deur, and wondrous beauty, far surpass those of any 
other portion of the known world. The result has 
been, a bill has passed Congress setting apart a tract 
of country 55 by 65 miles in extent as a 

GREAT NATIONAL PARK, 

or mammoth pleasure-ground, for the benefit and en- 
joyment of tne people. The entire area within the 



Crofutt's Life Protector. 

[t shields Che eyea and cOectiiatly protects the retpintory organs ag; 

Smoke, Steam, Noxious Gasses and Malarious Atmospbera 

It Enables 

FiszuEn, mssss, msnuAKCz fatsol 

and others to penetrate a. burning building or a mine to sa.ve 
remove property, or get near enough to the fire to effectually puii 
out by ordinary appliances. The Protector will also be found ii 
^a/waW^ in Foundries, Drug and Spice Mills, Plaster Mills, Whil 
Lead Works, Steel and Cutlery Works, Guanol Ships, in the Di 
Crushing of Quarts, and for many other purposes. 

OIKECTIONS: 
Secure (he pROitcroR to the face by the band around the hea<;, 
a position to see through the glasses and have the spring fit closel) 
on each side the nose to exclude the breath from the eyes. Dampei 
the sponge with water thoroughly and secure it with the pin to tin 
curtain in a proper position to cover the mouth and nostrils perfealv 
^' When the sponge and curtain become fiUed with impuhtio 
they can be cleansed and re -adjusted. 

^g" I'he steel springs enclosed within the rubber can be bent i 
will to fit the forehead and sides of the nose. 

Address the inventor, GEO. A. CROFUTT, 

Ho. 93 Libeity St, I. T 
]. W. SHERWOOD & CO., Ho. 109 South 7tli St. Phltidolphli, Pa. 
J .G. EDWARDS, Gtn't Afanl PacHIc Coait, He. 1 tl LaUhtdorff St, Sin Fraiwlin. 
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limits of the reservation is over 6,000 feet in altitude. 
Almost in the centre of this tract is located the Yellow- 
stone Lake, a body of water 15 by 22 miles in extent, 
with an elevation of 7,427 feet. iJie ranges of moun- 
tains tharhem the numerous valleys on every side rise 
to the height of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, and are 
covered with perpetual snow. 

This country presents the most wonderful volcanic 
appearance of any portion of this continent. The great 
number of hot springs and the geysers represent the 
last stages — ^the vent or escape pipes — of these remark- 
able volcanic manifestations of the infernal forces. 
All these springs are adorned with decorations more 
beautiful than human mind ever conceived, and which 
have required thousands of years for the cunning hand 
of nature to form. The most remarkable - of these 
geysers throws a column of boiling hot water 15 feet 
in diameter to a measured altitude of 150 feet. This 
display is continued for hours together, and so im- 
mense is the quantity of water discharged, that during 
the eruption, the volume of water in the river is 
doubled. Another throws a column of hot water 200 
feet in height, and over a foot in diameter. It is said 
the geysers of Iceland, which have been the object of 
interest for scientists and travelers of the entire world 
for years, sink into insignificance in comparison with 
the Hot Springs of the Yellowstone and Fire-hole 
Basins. 

The Tnost wonderful story about this remarkable re- 
gion is told by Langford, one of the first discoverers, 
and tlie present Government Commissioner in charge of 
the Park. He says : ** At a certain point on theYeUow- 
stone River, the water runs down a steep and perfect 
grade over a surface of slate-rock, which has become 
so smooth from the velocity of the rushing torrent, 
that, at a distance of twenty miles, the friction becomes 
so great that the water is boiling hot" We do not 
vouch for the truth of this story, and we are not certain 
that Langford will swear to it. 

The mountain rim of the Yellowstone Lake rises from 
1,500 to 4,000 feet above its surface, and, except in two 
directions, is unbroken. To the west and south-west 
are breaks in the chain, through one of which appear 
the outlines of a conspicuous conical peak, 10,500 feet 
in height. In the mountain system which surrounds 
the lake are bom the tributaries, almost the principal 
sources, of three of the largest rivers on the continent. 
Four of the most important tributaries of the Missouri 
— namely, the Big Horn, the Yellowstone, the Madison, 
and the Gallatin, have their springs here. Flowing 
first north, then east, they strike the Missouri, which 
in its turn flows south-easterly to the Mississippi Valley, 
where its waters are blended with the stately stream 
that empties its tides at least 3,500 miles below into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Snake river, whose sources are 
actually interlaced with those of the Madison and the 
Yellowstone, turns westward, and traverses nearly a 
thousand miles of territory before it joins the Colum- 
bia on its wav to the Pacific Ocean." Again, the Green 
river, rising out a few miles from the sources of the 
others, seeks the Colorado of the South, which, after 
innumerable windings through deserts, and a roaring 
passage of hundreds of miles in the abysses of canyons 
surpassing even those of the Yellowstone in grandeur, 
depth, and gloom, reaches the Gulf of California. Pen- 
etrating to the lofty recesses where these springs arise, 
the explorer stands, as it were, astride of the grandest 
water-shed.in the world. A pebble dropped into one 
spring touches a water-nerve of the Paciiic ; a pebble 
cast into another touches a similar nerve of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. It is a thought to cause the wings of the 
spirit of a man in such a place to expand like an eagle's. 



We have taken some pains to procure, and have en- 
graved expressly for the Toumst, a complete map (see 

page ) showing the exact boundaries of this park, 

and the location of many of the most noticeable objects 
of interest, to which we take pleasure in rSf erring 
our readers while we return to the line of the Pacific 
Railroad at Corinne, from which we digressed. 

Again Westward! the farming lands ^adually give 
way to alkali beds — ^white, barren, and glittering in the 
sun. Now the road curves along the banklbf the lake, 
crossing the low flats on a bed raised several feet above 
the salt deposits. The channel along the road, caused 
by the excavations, is filled with a reddish, cold-lookinff 
water. Taste ft at the first opportunity, and you wLu 
wish that the first opportunity had never offered. 

QUARRY — Eight miles west — is not a station of 
much importance to the traveler ; skirting along the 
base of the mountains, with the lake and broad alkali 
bottoms on the left, the cars pass over several long 
trestle bridges and high embankments, and readi 'the 
high broken land again at 

BLUE CREEK— Eleven miles further west. Ele- 
vation 4,360 feet. During the construction of the 
road, this was one of the hardest ** Camps " along the 
whole line. It is said that 28 deaths by violence oc- 
curred in one month, eight men being shot one morn- 
ing. — A stranger entered a restaurant one morning and 
sat down to a table occupied by two men. One of the 
parties helped himself to more gravy than his neighbor 
thought right. Drawing his six-shooter, he deliberate- 
ly shot him dead at his ifeet. Horrified, the stranger 
sprang from his seat, but found himself covered by the 
six-shooter: **Sit down and finish your breakfast," 
said the murderer, and the stranger was compelled to 
do so, with the corpse of the murdered man laying be- 
side him. 

Leaving the station, we cross Blue Creek on a trestle 
bridge 800 feet long and 30 feet high. Thence by 
tortuous curves we wind around the heads of several 
little valleys, crossing them well against the hillside 
by heavy fills. 

The track along here has been changed recently, to 
avoid passing over several high trestle bridges built 
by the Union Pacific Company when they extended 
their track to Promontorv, and afterwards abandoned 
by order of Congress, which fixed the jimotion of the 
two roads near Ogden. 

Through more deep rock cuts we wind around Pro- 
montory Mountain until the Lake is lost to view. Up, 
up we go, the engine puffing and snorting with its 
arduous labors, until the summit is gained, and we 
arrive at the former terminus of the two Pacific rail- 
roads. 

PROMONTORY— Nine miles west. Elevation 
4,905 feet. Distance from Omaha 1,084 miles ; from 
San Francisco 830 miles ; is celebrated for being the 
point where the connection between the two roads was 
made on the 10th of May, 1869. 

This town, formerly very lively, is now almost en- 
tirely deserted. The supply of water is obtained from 
a spring about four miles south of the road, in one of 
the gulches of the Promontory Mountain. 

The bench on which th.e station stands would doubt- 
less produce vegetables or grain, if it could be irrigated, 
for the sandy soil is largely mixed with loam, and the 
bunch grass and sage-brush gro.w luxuriantly. 

Terms HEARD ON THE Plains.— "Lariat" is the Spanish name 
for rope. "Bronco,"* California or Spanish pony. *'Bueano'^ 
(wa-noi, good: '* Esta bueano" (star wa-no), very; good, no bet- 
ter; **no sabc," (sarvev), don't understand; "Quien Sabe? (kin 
sarvey), who knows, orflo you understand ? 
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THE LAST SPIKE. 



gatQflred ftom the four quarUrs of the Union, and, 
might eay from the foor quarters of the earth. There 
were men from the pine-clad hille of Maine, the rock- 
bound coast of Massachusetts, the everglades of Flori- 
da, the golden shores of the Facifio elope, from China, 
Europe, and the vilda of the American continent. 
There were the lines of blue-clad boys, -with their bur- 
nished magkcts and glistening bayonets, and over all, 
in the bright Mar snn, floated the glorious old stars 
and stripes, an emblem of unity, power and prosperity. 
They are grave, earnest men, most of them, who are 
gathered here ; men who would not leave tlieir )iomes 
and businuBS and traverse half or two thirds of the 
coDtinent only on the most urgent necessity, or on an 
occasion of great national importance, such as they 
might never nope to behold again. It was to witness 
ancn an event, to be present at the consummatiou of 
one of the grandest of modem eDterprises, tliat they 
had gathered here. They were here to do honor to 
the oooasion when 1,774 miles of railroad should be 
united, binding in od6 unbroken chain the East and 
the West. (Sacramento at that time woa the western 
terminus.) 

To witness this grand event— to be partakers in the 
glorious act — this assemblage had convened. All aronnd 
was excitement and bustle that morning ; men hnrrying 
to and fro, graapiug their neighbor's hunds in hearty 
greeting, as they pansed to ask or answer hurried qnes- 
tions. This i^ the day of final triumph of the friends 
of tho road over their croaking opponents, fur long ere 



the sun shall kiss the western summits of the gT»y old 
monarohs of the desert, the work will be accomplished, 
the asaemblage dispersed, and quiet reign once more, 
broken only by the hoarse scream ■ f the locomotive ■ 
and when the len^hening mountain shadows shall 
sweep across the plain, flecked and mottled with tliede-. 
parting sunbeams, they will fall on the iron rails which 
will stretch away in one unbroken line from the Sacra- 
mento to the Missouri river. 

The lioura passed slowly on until the snn rode high 
in the aenith, his glittering rays falling directly down 
upon the vacant place between the two roads, which 
was waiting to receive the last tie andrails which would 
unite them forever. On either road stood long lines of 
cars, the impatient locomotive oocosionally snorting out 
their cheering notes, as though they understood what 
was going on, and rejoiced in common with the excited 
assemblage. 

To give effect to the proceedings, arrangementa had 
been made by which the large cities of the Union should 
be notified of the exact minute and second when the 
road should be finished. Telegraphic communications 
were organized with the principal cities of the east and 
west, and at the designated hour the lines were put in 
connection, and all other business suspended. In San- 
Francisco the wires were connected with the fire-alann 
in the tower, where the ponderous bell could spread 
the news over the city the instant the event occnrred. 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago were waiting for the moment to arrive 
when the chained lightning should be loosed, carrying 
the new of a great civil victory over the length and 
breadth of the land. 
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The hour and minute designated arrived, and Lehmd 
Stanford, President, assisted by other officers of the 
Central Pacific, came forward ; T. C. Durant, Vice-. 
f President of the Union Pacific, assisted by General 
Dodge and others of the same company, met them at 
the end of the rail, wliere they reverently paused, 
while a reverend gentleman invoked the Divine bless- 
ing. Then the last tie, a beautiful piece of workman- 
ship, of California laurel, with silver plates on which 
were suitable inscriptions, was put in place, and the 
last connecting rails were laid by parties from each 
company. The last spikes were then presented, one of 
gold from California, one of silver from Nevada, and 
one of gold, silver and iron from Arizona. President 
Stanford then took the hammer, made of solid silver, 
and to the handle of which were attached the telegraph 
wires, and with the first tap on the head of the gold 
spike at 12, M. , the news of the event was flashed over 
tne continent. Speeches were made as each spike was 
driven, and when all was completed, cheer after cheer 
rent the air from the enthusiastic assemblage. 

Then the Jupiter ft locomotive of the C. P. R. R. 
Co., and locomotive No. 116, of the U. P. R. R. Co., 
approached from each way, meeting on the dividing 
line, where they rubbed their brown noses together, 
while shaking hands, as illustrated above. To say 
that wine flowed freely would convey but a faint idea 
of the good feeling manifested and the provision made 
by each company for the entertainment of their guests, 
and the celebration of the event. 

Immediately on the completion of the work, a charge 
was made on the last tie (not the silver-plated, gold- 
spiked laurel, for that had been removed and a pine 
tie substituted) by relic hunters, and soon it was cut 
and hacked to pieces, and the fragments carried away 
as trophies or mementoes of the great event. Even 
one of the rails last laid in place was cut and battered 
so badly that it was removed and another substituted. 
Weeks after the event we passed the place again, and 
found an enthusiastic person cutting a piece out of the 
last tie laid. He was proud of his treasure — that little 
chip of pine, for it was a piece of the last tie. We did 
not tell him that three or four ties had been placed 
there since the first was cut in pieces. 

In the cars belonging to each line, a sumptuous re- 
past was served up to the invited guests. Then as the 
sun sank low towards the western summit of Promon- 
tory Point, the long trains moved away with parting 
salutes from the locomotives, and the celebration was 
ended, the participants speeding away to their far dis- 
tant homes, and so closed the eventful day on Promon- 
tory Point. 

Gbzat SatiT Lake — Behind the station at Promon- 
tory the hills rise into the dignity of mountains. To 
the top of the left hand point we strolled one bnght, 
spring morning. After an hour's toilsome w^ing 
through sage-brush and bunch grass, then among 
sage-brush and rocks until we had attained a height to 
which that persistent shrub could not attain, theu 
among rocks, stunted cedars, tiny, delicate flowers 
and blooming mosses, until we stood on the summit of 
the peak, on a narrow ridge of granite, not over four 
feet wide, and there, almost at our feet (so steep was 
the mountain) lay the Great Salt Lake, spread out 
like a vast mirror before us, its placid bosom glitter- 
ing iu the morning sun like a field of burnished silver. 
MUe after mile it stretched away, placid and motion- 
less, as though no life had ever caused a vibration of 
its currents or given one restless impulse to it3 briny 
bosom. 

By the aid of the glass, Church or Antelope and 
other mountain islands could be distinctly seen, rear- 
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ing their towering crests far above the silver border at 

their base, their sloping sides enrobed in the greenest 

< of all green covering. Standing there as lone sen- 

' tinels in the midst of this waste of waters they possess 

] a wondrous beauty as a recompense for their utter 

isolation. 

Away beyond these islands rise the white-crested 
Wahsatch Mountains, and we think that we can pick 
out the curve in their brown sides where nestles Salt 
Lake City, secure and beautiful in her moiwtain fast- 
ness. Far away to the southward the range blends 
with the sky and water, and the dim, indistinct lines of 
green, brown and silver blend in one, while above 
them the clear blue of the mighty dome seems to float 
and quiver for a space, and then sweeps down to join 
them, blending with them in one waving mass of van- 
ishing color, which slowly recede'^ in the dim distance 
until the eye can follow its course no farther. Turn 
now to the left, and there, sweeping up far behind 
Promontory Point is the north-western arm of the lake 
— Monument Bay. That long, green line is Monument 
Point; throwing its long ridge far out into the bosom 
of the lake, as though it would span the waters with a 
carpet of green. Away to the west Pilot Knob rears 
its crest of rocks from out the centre of the great 
American Desert. Do not look longer in that direc- 
tion, all is desolation ; only a barren plain, and hard, 
gray rocks, and glinting beds of alkali meet the 
vision. 

One more view to the north, one look at the lines of 
green hills and greener slopes which sweep down to- 
ward the sandy, sage clad plateau on which stands the 
station ; another and last look at the placid lake, and 
now, cooled and refreshed by the mountain breeze, we 
pluck a tiny moss beU from the cleft in the highest 
rock, and then descend the rugged mountain. We have 
seen Salt Lake from the most commanding point of 
view, and now we are better able to understand its shape 
and comprehend its dimensions, which are 126 miles in 
length by 46 in width. The principal islands are Ante- 
lope (15 miles long), Sheep*s, Bfot, Stansbuiy, Carring- 
ton and Egg. They possess many charming summer 
retreats, many natural bathing places, where Qie gravel- 
ly bays intrude among the grass-covered points and hil- 
locks. The water is so buoyant that it is difficult for 
the bather to sink therein. 

The lake has no outlet for the waters continually 
pouring into it from Bear, Jordan, Weber and other 
rivers. Evaporation absorbs the vast volume, but it is 
a noticeable fact, and one worthy of consideration, that 
since the settlements have been made in the Territory, 
and the bosom of the earth has been turned with the 
plow, rendering the barren wastes blooming and pro- 
ductive, that the waters 6t the lake have risen steadily, 
and now are 12 feet higher than they were 20 years ago. 
Fences, which once enclosed fine meadow lana, are now 
just peering above the flood, marking its steady en- 
croachment on the fertile bottom lands. The grand old 
mcmntains bear unmistakable evidence of the wat«r*s 
piTesence far up their rocky sides. At what time 
the floods reached that altitude, or whether those 
mountains were lifted from the present level of the 
lake h'r volcanic action, and carried these water lines 
with tliem, are questions no one can answer. Savans 
may give learned theories regarding things th^ know 
nothing of ; they Tuay demonstrate that Salt Lake is 
held in its present position by immutable laws, but 
they cannot destrov the ocular evidence that it is rising, 
slowly and steadily, and has been during the last 20 
years. 

CoL. Htjdntjt's Survey — On the west side of Pro- 
montory Point, the line, known as Colonel Hudnut's 
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survey of the Idaho and Oregon branch of the U. P. R. 
R., pasAeH north to Pilot Springs ; thence down Clear 
creek or Raft river to Snake river, and along the south- 
em bank of this stream to Old's Ferry ; thence across 
the country to Umatilla, on the Columbia river. For 
the entire distance between Promontory and Raft river 
the country is uninviting, though not barren. From 
thence the route passes through a country abounding 
in fertile valleys and bold mountains — the latter well- 
wooded. There is plenty of wood and other materials 
for building the proposed road along the whole leng^i 
of the line. To the mouth of Raft river from Promon- 
tory i3 about 103 mile^. The scenery along the line is 
varied, from smiling, fertile valleys to lof^, snow-dad 
mounteins. "We will speak only of the general charac- 
teristics of the route and of one or two points of re- 
markable interest The main feature of the Snake or 
Shoshone river is it3 majestic cataracts. We will give 
a short description of the river in which they are found. 
The stream, sometimes called Lewis river, is the south 
fork of the Columbia, and was discovered by Lewis and 
Clark, who ventured westward of the Rocky Mountains 
in 1804. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, near Fre- 
mont's Peak, in the Wind River Range, which divides 
Idaho and Dakotah Territories. The head waters of the 
stream are Gros Ventre, John Craig's and Salt creeks 
on the south, with the outlets of Lyon's and Barret's 
lakes on the north. The general course of the river 
from its source to Big Bend is north-west. At this point 
Henry's Fork, a large stream flowing from the north, 
empties its waters into the main river. Thence the 
course is south-westerly until the first falls are reached 
— ^about 400 miles from the river's source. These are 
called the Ambbigax FAiiLS and are very fine, but do 
not present so sublime an appearance as will be seen 
about 100 miles further down the river, where the 
waters leave the elevated plains of Idaho by a series of 
cascades, known as the Shoshonb Falls, from 30 to 60 
feet high, closing the scene in one grand leap of 210 
feet perpendicular. The width of the river at the point 
of taking the last leap is about 700 feet. The form of 
the falls is circular — somewhat like those of the Niaga- 
ra. Before the river reaches the cascades it runs be- 
tween lofty walls, which close in around it until but a ' 
narro-y gorge is left for the passage of the water 1,000 
feet belo .v the tops of the bluffe. The most complete 
view of the falls is obtained from Lookout Point, a nar- 
row sp't of rocks which projects from the main blu£Es a 
short distance down the stream from the faUs. From 
this point Eagle Rock rises before us in the midst of the 
rapid 1, and almost overhanging the faUs, fully 200 feet 
high ; its pillar-Uke top surmounted bv an eagle's nest, 
whero, year after year, the monarch of the air has rear- 
ed its young. Near the centre of the river ar^||veral 
isla ids covered with cedar, the largest one bej^ call- 
ed Ballard's Island. Two rocky points, one on either 
nide of the falls, are called the Two Sentinels. Except- 
ing i a point of the volume of water, the falls will com- 
pare favorably with Niagara, 

From this point the river runs nearly west until it 
reaches War Eagle Mountains, about 800 miles from 
its Bourc3, when it turns due north, following that 
course for 150 miles, then bending again to the west 
it unites with Clark's river, forming the Columbia. 
After leaving the last falls the country is less broken, 
and the work of building the road would be com- 
paratively light for most of the way. 

We now resume our westward journey from Promon- 
tory. Four miles west (near a gravel track on the 
north side) can bs seen close to the road, on the south 
aide, a sign-board, which reads, 

**TBK MILES OF TBACK IX ONE DAT." 



Again, on the same side, ten miles further west, 
anomer with tiie same inscription will appear. These 
boards mark the track which was laid by the track 
layers of the Central Pacific Company in one day^ 
under the immediate charge of J. BL Strowbridge, 
Superintendent of Construction, H. H. Minkler, track 
layer, and James Campbell, Superintendent of Di- 
vision. This undoubtedly is the most extraordinary 
feat of the kind ever accomplished in this or any other 
country. 

Why rr was done. — ^During the building of the road 
a great rivalry existed between the two companies as 
to which could lay the most track in one day. This 
rivalry commenced earlyin the yBar 1868. The "Union" 
laying six miles ; soon after the ** Central" laid seven 
miles, and then again the ''Union" seven and a half 
miles. The "CentSnal" men, not to be outdone, annonn- 
. ced that they could lay tea miles in one day. Mr. Durant, 
Vice-President of the ** Union " offered to bet 
S10,000 that it could not be done, and the "Central" 
resolved it should be done. Consequently, on the 29th 
day of April, 1869, when only fourteen miles of track 
remained to be laid to meet the Union at Promontory 
Point, and in the presence of Governor Stanford and 
many prominent men from the East and West, and a 
committee from the "Union" to note the progress, the 
work commenced. 

How IT WAS iK)NE. — ^Whcu the car loaded with rails 
came to the end of the track, the two outer rails on 
either side were seized with iron nippers, hauled for- 
ward off the car, and laid on the ties by four men who 
attended exclusively to this. Over these rails the car 
was pushed forwara, and the process repeated. Be- 
hind these men came a gang of men who half drove 
the spikes and screwed on the fish-plates. At a short 
interval behind these came a gang of Chinamen who 
drove home the spikes already inserted and added the 
rest. Behind these came a second squad of Chinamen 
two deep on each side of the track. The inner men 
had shovels, .the outer ones picks. Together, they bal- 
lasted the track. The average rate of speed at which 
all these processes were carried on was one minute and 
47i seconds to every 240 feet of track laid down. 

MATBBIAIi BEQUnCED. 

Those unacquainted with the enormous amount of 
material required to build ten miles of railroad can 
learn something from the following ngures. It requires 
25,800 cross ties, 3,520 iron rails, 55,000 spikes, 7,040 
fish-plates, and 14,080 bolts, the whole weighing 
4,362,000 lbs. This material is required for a single 
track, exclusive of "turnouts." 

To bring this material forward and place it in posi- 
tion, over 4000 men, and hundreds of cars and wagons, 
were employed. The discipline acquired in the four 
years since the commencement of the road enabled 
the force to begin at the usual time in the morning, 
cilm aad unexcited, and march steadily on to "Vic- 
tory," as the place where they rested at 1.30 P. M. was 
cillel (now called Rozel), having laid eight miles of 
track in six hours. Here this great "Central" army 
must be fed, but Campbell was equal to the require- 
ments. The camp and water train was brought up at 
the proper moment, and the whole force took dinner, 
including many distinguished guests. After the "Aot4,r 
iiooning" the army was again on the march, and at 
precisely 7 p. m. 10 miles and 200 feet had been com- 
pleted. 

When this was done, the "Union" Committee 
expressed their satisfaction and returned to their camp, 
and Campbell sprang upon an engine and ran it over 
the ten miles of track in forti/ minutes, thus demon- 
strating that the work was well done. 
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ROZEI>—l3 eight inil«a west of Promontoi?. Trains 
stop onljon signal. Salt Lake faiilj "spreads itself 
<Ki the left. 



MONUMENT— -Eight milea fnrther. Elevation 
4,222 feet. Here, many tdmes, the lake breeze sweeps 
bj, bearing the heaTjaualine and saline odors peculiar 
to this locality, and peculiarly offensiTe to invalids. 
Monument Point — a slim, tj^)erinff promontory, stretohea 
far ont into the lake, covered with excellent grass. We 
shall not Bee orach more of the nrtiole for some time to 
oome, for we are now on what might well be called the 
a desert 

._ . _n milee — deaoending aheavy grade we 
eep around the head of the weatem arm of the lake, 
neanng and leaving its waters for the last time. 

KELTON — Or Indian Creek, as it is Hometimes 
called, is seven miles west of Seco. Elevation 4,222 
feet. This is a station of moreimportancetban any yet 
passed sitioe loaving Promontory. There are large 
water tanks by the roiul-Bide, supplied from a spring m 
the foot-hills some miles to to the northward. Here 
the Railroad Co. fiU thpir water cars — a train of which 
runs daily to supply many of the stations on this di- 
vision of the rOad. The Red Dome Slountains show 
their scattered spurs to the north, and to the south-east 
Pilot Knob or Peak can be seen lifting its rooky front 
far above the desert. 

From this station a daily line of coaches leave for 
Idaho and Oregon on arrival of the cars. The route 
paAses throngh Idaho and tho eastern part of Oregon, 
connecting with tho steamers of the Oregou Steam 



Navigation Company at Umatilla, on the Colnmbio 
river. Throngh to Boise. in two days ; Walla Walla in 
four days ; Portland in five and a half days. 

The BoisH ConuTRT, to which the line of stages spok- 
en of convey the adventurous passengers, lies in Uie 
Bonth-westem piortion of Idaho Territory, bordering on 
Oregon. Eitensive mines of gold have been worked 
there for years, and still continue to attract much at- 
tention, as richminesof gold-bearing quartz have been 
disoovered and worked since the placer mines have 
been partially exhausted. The principal mining conn- 
try is in that portion generally designated as the Boise 
Basin, which comprises a scope of country about 150 
miles north and south, by a length of about 200 miles. 
The Boise miues lie north of the Snake or Shoshone 
river. The principal streams in the mining section are 
Boise river, fayette river. Wind creek, Moore's creek 
I river. The Oin'hee mines lie south of the 
i-.jandWarEtele Mountains. This portion 
_ lining belt of Waho is not as extensive as the 
one jnst mentioned. The ores are mostly silver. 

BoiBE Cm is the capital of the Territory and county 
seat of Ada county. Population about 6,000. The 
town site was laid out in 18^, and now contains about 
600 buildings, a considerable portion of which are of 
brick and stone. The town is situated in a fine agri- 
cultural volley, about two miles wide by fifty long. It 
is the centre of several stage routes, and also of trade 
for a largp section of country, The SlaCesman, a tri- 
weekly paper, is published here. 

Idaho is the second city in size in the Territory. 
Population about 2,500. It lies S6 miles north-east of 
Boise City, with which it is connected with stage, and 
also with tTmatilla, Oregon. The World i:ewspaper is 
published here — semi- weekly. 

Silver Citt contains about 2,000 inhabitants. The 
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buildings are mostly granite. The Avalanch, & weekly 
paper, reprexeuts the intereets of tbe town. 

We now return to the railroad. 

OMBET — Is eleven miles west of Kelton. Fasaen- 
ger trains seldom atop here. 

MATLIN— Ten milea further, is on the highlands, 
which sweep out from the Bed Dome Mountains. Ele- 
vation 4,630 feet. Here these mountains — low sand- 
stone ridges — are nearer the track, breaking the gen- 
eral monotony of the scene. The road Ues on the 
northern border of a vast waste whereon we see few 
signs of verdure. The station is about midway from 
east to west of the 

AJOEBICAN DESEBT, 

which extends over an area of about 60 square miles. 
Over this vaat extent the eye wanders in vain for some 
ereen object— some evidence that in times gone by 
fliia waste supported animal life, or will eventu^ly in 
Tears to come. All is desolate in the extreme; the 
bare beds of alkali, or wastes of gray sand only meet 
the vision, if we except now and then a rocky hill 
more barren than the plains, if such things were pos- 
sible. Evidently this desert was once the bed of a 
saline lake, perhaps a portion of the Great Salt Lake 
itself. The sloping plain sweeps off towards that body 
of water, and id places bends down until its thirs^ 
eonds are laved by the briny flood. There are many 
cvideneea in snpport of the theory that it was once 
covered by thoae waters, although much higher than 
the present level of the lake. The saline matter is 
plainly discernible in many places, and along the red 
sandstone buttus which mark its northern border. The 
long line of water wash, eo distinctly seen at Ogden 
and other points along the lake shore, can be distinctly 



traced, and apparently on the same level as the bench 
at thoae placfS. The difference in the altitude of the 
road is plainly indicated by this line, for as we Journey 
westward, and the elevation of tlie plateau increases, 
we find that file water-wash line blends with the riaing 
ground and is seen uo more. 

TERRACE— la ten miles west of Uatlio. Elevation 
i,619 f<>et. Here the railroad company have erected 
work-shops and a 16-staU round-house. To the north- 
ward the hills which mark the entrance to the Thou- 
sand Spring Valley are plainly seen ; they are brown, 
bare and uninviting as the ooont^ we are paeaing 
through. 4» 

BOVINE— Eleven milea further. There ia little of 
interest to note, the face of the country remaining 
about the same, though gradually improving. Spote of 
bunch grasa appear at intervals, and the sage-brush 
seems to Lave taken a new lease of life, indicating a 
more congenial soiL 

LUCIN— Thirteen miles. At this point we find 
water tanks suppUed by springs in the hUls at the out- 
let of Thousand Spring Valley, which lies to the north, 
just behind that first bare ridge, oneof the spurs of the 
Humboldt Range, but a few miles distant. The valley 
ia about four milea wide, and not far from 60 milea 
long, taking in its windings from this point to where it 
breaks over the divide into Humboldt Valley. It is 
littlebetter than one continual bog in the centre — the 
water from the numerous brackish springs found there 
standing in pools over the surfoce. There is good 
range of pasturage for the cattle in the valley and hills 
beyond. Tbe old emigrant road branches on at or near 
the atation, one road passing through the valley, the 
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other following nearly the line of the railroad until it 
reaches the Humboldt tna Humboldt Wells. 

Ooose or Hot Spring creek, a small stream which 
courses through the valley its entire len^h, sinks near 
by the station, rising and ' sinking at mtervals, until 
it is lost in the desert. 

Before reaching the next station we leave Utah and 
enter the State of Nevada. 

TECOMA— Ten miles west of Lucin. Elevation 
4,812 feet. During the past year quite an excitement was 
created among the mining operators by the discovery 
of rich silver and lead mines, situated about five miles 
south of this station in the Toano range of mountains. 
A new town was laid ouflh the mines—called Bdel. 

A smelting furnace was erected at the mines and 
a run of 200 tons of bullion produced, valued at 
$360,000, which was shipped to San Francisco on one 
train, creating no small excitement on California street. 
Indications of coal mines have been found in the vi- 
oinitv but no systematic effort has yet been made to 
develop them. 

PniOT Peak, a noted landmark which has been visi- 
ble for the passed fifty miles, lies almost due south of 
this stations-distance 86 miles. It is a lofty pile of 
rocks — ^the eastern terminus of Pilot Mountains — rising 
about 2,500 feet above .the barren sands. For about 
half-way from the base to the summit the sides are 
shelving pilas of shattered rock — huge masses crushed 
to atoms. Above that it rises perpendicular, the sum- 
mit looking like some old castle when seen at a dis- 
tance. From Promontory Point, looking westward, thia 
vast pile can be seen on a clear day — a dark mass amid 
the blue haze which bounds the western horizon. To 
the emigrant, in early days, before the railroad, it was 
a welcome landmark, pointing his course to Humboldt 
Wells or X^^usand Spring Valley, where he was sure 
to find water and feed for his weary teams, ^ter cross- 
ing the barren wasta 

MOXTELLO— Is ten miles further west. Eleva- 
tion 4,999 feet. The general aspect of the country is 
changing with the increasing elevation. We approach 
nearer the long, rough ridge of tlie Goose Creek Kange, 
whose lades and gulches afford pasturage and water at 
intervals. We are leaving the barren sands behind us, 
and though the country is still uninviting, it looks more 
capable of supporting animal life during a portion of 
the year. 

LiORAY — Comes next, after eight miles, but it is a 
station of little importance te the traveler. 

TOANO— Seven miles further, is the end of the 
Salt Lake, and the commencement of the Humboldt ' 
divisions. The company have here erected work-shops 
and a 14-8tall round-house. Elevation 5,970 feet. 
Toano is centrally located as regards many mining 
districts in Eastern Nevada, among which are Egan 
Cafion, Kinsley, Kem, Patterson, Ely, Pahranagat and 
Deep Creek — all of which are under rapid development. 
A stage line is in operation from this place to Egan 
Cafion and the Cherry Creek mines, a distance of 90 
miles south. Soon after leaving Toano we begin the 
ascent of Cedar Pass, which divides the Desert from 
Humboldt Valley. The country is more broken, but 
possessing more vegetation. We have passed the 
western line of the Desert, where, in early days, the 
travel-worn emigrant wearily toiled throug^n the burn- 
ing sand, his journey unenlivened by the sight of water 
or vegetation. One word more, regarding this desert : 
the term sand is generally applied, when speaking of 
the soil of the barren wastes which occur at intervals 
along the road. With one or two exceptions it is a 



misnomer, though it well applies te the desert we have 
crossed. Most of the surface of this waste is sand, 
fine, hard and gray, mixed with marine shells and fos- 
silized fragments of another age. There is no evidence 
on which te found a hope that this portion of the 
country could be rendered subservient to the use of 
man, consisting, as it does, of beds of sands and alkali, 
overlaying a heavy gravel deposit. Ages must pass 
away before nature's wondrous changes shall render 
this desert fit for the habitation of man. 

FEQUOP— -Ten miles west of Toano. 

OTEGO — Six miles from Pequop, and 

ENDEPENDENCE—Five miles further— are all 
unimportant Signal Stations where passenger trains 
seldom step. Independence Springs, from which this 
station derives its name, are near by, and supply an 
abundance of very good cold water. 

Independence, Clover and Ruby Valleys, lie to the 
southward. The two first named are small and value- 
less except for grazing purposes. From Cedar Pass 
a spur, or rather a low range of hills extends far to the 
8o\ithward. About 70 or 80 miles south of the pass, is 
the South Fork of the Humboldt cafions through this 
ran^e, running to the east and north of another range 
until it reaches the main Humboldt. Although the 
range first mentioned, after having united with the 
western range south of the South Fork, extends much 
farther south, we will follow it only to Fort Ruby, 
which is situated in the south end of Ruby Valley, 
near to the South Fork. From thia fort to the pass is 
about 65 miles, which may be taken as the length of the 
valley. The average width is ten miles from the 
western range mentioned to the foot-hills of Ruby 
Ran^e, which hems in the valley to the east. A large 
portion of this valley fs very productive and is occu- 

Sied by settlers — mostly discharged soldiers from Fort 
»uby. In the south-eastern portion of the valley is 
Ruby and Franklin Lakes, which are spoken of under 
the general term of Ruby Lake, for in high water 
they are united, forming a brackish sheet of water 
about 15 piUes long by 7 in width, which has no 
outlet. It is, like Humboldt, Carson and Pyramid lakes 
in the Truckee Desert — merely a reservoir, where the 
floods accumulate to evaporate in the dry summer. The 
old stage road, from Salt Lake to Austin, crosses the 
foot of the valley at Ruby Station. About 20 miles 
east of the Ruby Range Ues Ooshoot Li^e, another 
birackish pond, with two small tributaries and no outlet, 
rather wider and about the same length as Ruby Lake. 
About half way between Goshoot and tlie railroml lies 
Snow Lake, about five miles in diameter, possessing 
the same general characteristics as the others. With 
the ex^^tion of the valleys around these lakes and 
along^B water-courses the country is very uninvit- 
ing iiJHPearance, being little better than a desert. 

In the Ruby range rich silver lodes have been dis- 
covered, some rock of which has been found to assay 
as high as $600 per ton. 

Returning to Independence we again proceed west- 
ward — ^the country is rolling and broken. 

MOORE'S — ^Is six miles west on the summit of 
Cedar Pass. Elevation 6,118 feet. We now have down 
grade for 311 miles to the Nevada desert. 

In general outline this pass resembles a rather rough, 
broken plateau, bent upward in the middle, forming a 
natural road-bed from the desert to the Humboldt 
VjJley. It was once covered with scrub cedar which 
has been cut off for use by the Railroad Company and 
others. 

To the northward considerable wood is still ob- 
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tained in the mountains. About 15 miles to the north 
a high, craggy peak marks the i)oint where Thousand 
Spring Yidley bends to the southward, and from its 
divide slopes down to the valley of the Humboldt. 

CE2D AR— A small unimportant station, three nules 
west The appearance of the country is improving. 

WELLS— Six miles further is one of the most 
noted points along the road. Rich mineral discoveries 
have been made about 35 or 40 miles south-east of 
WeUs— east of Clover Valley — and the Johnson & 
Latham Mining District has been organized. The 
veins are reported large, well defined, and rich in sil- 
ver, copper and lead ; lar^e deposits of iron ore have 
also been found. The district is well supplied with 
wood and water, and easy of access from the railroad. 
A new stage line has just been established to the 
above named district, extending 100 miles south 
to Shellbum, near the old Overland Stage Road, in the 
Shellcreek mining district. 

A stage line is also in operation to Bhellbum and the 
Bull Run district. 

The chief point of interest around the station are the 
celebrated 

HUMBOIiDT WKLIA, 

around which the emi^;rants, in early times, used to 
camp while, they recruited their teams after a long, 
hard journey across the desert The wells are situated 
in the midst of a beautiful meadow or valley, which, 
from this point, slopes away imtil it joins with the 
Humboldt or main valley. The springs, or wells — 
about twenty in number, are scattered over this little 
valley ; one from which the company obtain their sup- 
ply of water being within 200 yards of the road, and 
about that distance west of the station. A house has 
been built over it, and the water is raised into the 
tanks by means of an engine. 

These wells would hardly be noticed by the traveler — 
unless his attention was called to them. Nothing 
marks their presence except the circle of rank grass 
around them. \^en standing on the bank of one of 
these curious springs you look on a still surface of 
water, perhaps six or seven feet, across, and nearlv 
round; no current disturbs it; it resembles a well 
more than a natural spring, and you look around to 
see the dirt whidi was taken therefrom when the well 
was dug. The water, which is slightly brackish, rises 
to the surface, seeping off through tne loose, sandy 
loam soil of the valley. No bottom has been found to 
these wells, and they have been sounded to a great 
depth. Undoubtedly they are the craters of volcanoes, 
long since extinct, but which at one time threw 
up this vast body of lava* of which the soil of Cedar 
Pass is largely composed. The whole face of the 
country bears evidence of the mighty change which 
has been taking place for centuries. Lava in hard 
rough blocks, htva decomposed and powdered, huge 
blocks of granite and sandstone in the foot-hills, bro- 
ken, shattered and tibrown around in wild confusion, 
are some of the signs indicative of an age when deso- 
lation reigned supreme. The valley in which the wells 
are situated is about five miles long by three wide, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. It is excel- 
lent farming land, capaole of producing luxuriant 
crops of vegetables, grain or grass. The low hiUs 
afford aa extensive "range" and good grazing. The 
transition from the parched desert and barren upland 
to these green and well- watered valleys is so sudden 
that it seems like the work of magia — One moment in 
the midit of desolation, the next in the midst of the 
ffreen valleys redolent with the aroma of the countless 
Sowers which deck their breasts. 



Leaving Humboldt Wells we proceed down the valley 
for a few miles when we enter uie main Valley of the 
Humboldt, one of the richest agricultural ana grazing 
valleys to be found in the State. The soil is a deep, 
black loam, moist enough for all purposes without ir- 
rigation, from 15 inches to two feet deep. This por- 
tion of the Humboldt, extends for about 80 miles in 
length, with an average width of ten nules, nearly every 
acre included therein being of quality described. From 
Osino cafion to the head-waters of the valley is unoc- 
cupied, with the exception of a few settlers who have 
taken up hay ranches below Halleck. The river abounds 
with fish and the foot-hills with deer and other game. 

Thb HuhboiiDT RrvEB rises in ttie Humboldt Mount- 
ains, north-west of Cedar Pass, and courses westerly for 
about 250 miles, when it bends to the south, emptying 
into Humboldt Lake, about 50 miles from the Big Bend. 
It is a rapid stream for most of the distance, possessing 
few fords or convenient places for crossing. The rail- 
road follows down its northern bank until it reaches 12 
mile cafion, about 16 miles west of Carlin. Here it 
crosses to the south side of the river and continues 
about 170 miles, when it crosses again and leaves the 
river, skirting the foot hills in f ml view of the river 
and lake. 

The main stream has many varieties of fish, and at 
certain seasons of the year its waters are a great resort 
for wild ducks and geese. Where it enters the lake 
the volume of water is much less than it is 100 miles 
above, owing to the aridity of the soil through which it 
passes. Of the valleys bordering it we shall speak 
separately, as each division is tetaUy distinct in its gen- 
eral features. The ** old emigrant road *' can be dis- 
tinctly traced along the river from its head to its 
source. 

TULASCO — ^A small signal station, is seven nules 
west of Wells. 

BISHOP'S— Is five miles further, where Bishop's 
Valley unites with the Humboldt. This valley is 60 
miles lon^, with an average width of five miles. It is 
very fertile, being watered by Bishbp's Creek, whidi 
rises in the Humboldt Mountains near Humboldt Cafi- 
on — about 70 miles to the north-east, and winds through 
the valley. It is a narrow, deep stream, abounding in 
many varieties of fish, among which are trout of ex- 
c^ent quality. 

D£ETH — ^Is an unimportant station, eight miles 
from Bishop's. 

HALiLlBCHI — Comes next after thirteen nules. At 
this station €k>vemment stores are left for 

FOBT HAIiUEOK, 

a military station on the opposite side of the river. At 
the fi^^of the mountain — about twelve miles distant 
f romlV station — can be seen some settlers' building, 
which are situated on the road to the post. The mili- 
tary post is hid from view by the intervening hills. It 
is situated on an elevated plateau, which lies partially 
behind the first range, debouching thence in a long up- 
land, which extends some distance down the river. The 
valleys which lie among the hills, as well as this upland, 
are settled, and have proved very productive. Wheat, 
barley and ve^tables are extensively cultivated, and a 
ready market is f oimd along the railroad for the surplus 
crop. 

P!EKO — ^Is an unimportant station . three miles 
west of Halleck. Just after leaving the station we 
cross the north fork of Uie Humboldt on a truss bridge. 
This river, where it unites with the main stream, is 
about of equed size. It rises about 100 miles to the 
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At this point tbo northern rttnge of the monntains, 
sweeps down to tho river bank, whioh imw assumes 
a tortnona oonrae — Beeming to donble back on itself in 
places — oompletelT bewildering the travelbr. Across 
the river tlie hiKQ peaks of tiie opposite chftin rise 
ole&r and bold from the valley, contrasting strongly 
with the black, broken mnaaea of shattered miinntftuiB 
smong -which ve are winding iu and out, Heemingljr ja 
an endless labyrinth. Now we wind round a high 
point, the rail lying close to the river's brink, and next 
we crosa a little valley with the water washing against 
the opposite blnffn, half a mile away. A dense mass of 
willow ODvers the bottom lands through which the 
river wanders. On around another rocky point and 
we ate in a wider portion of the caflon, with an ooca- 
sional strip of meadow land in view, when suddenly we 
emerge into a beautifnl valley, across which we Bp«ed, 
the load curving around to the right, and nine miles 
from the last statioa we arrive at 



miles ; from San Francisco 607. Elko ia a regular eat- 
ing station for all trains from the east and west. A 
good meal can be had for 81 currency or 75 cents coin. 
The town formerly consisted of wood and canvas 
houses — now the latter class is rapidly being re- 

tilaced by something more snbHtniitiBj. During the 
aat year the town has improved materially. The 
State University, which cont «30.000, is located here, 
jost to the northward of the town. At this station — 
and almost every one to the westward — con be seen 
repreeentatives of the Shoshonee or Pinte Indians, who 
come around the oars to beg. Any person who vrishea 
to t«ll a big 1 — ^whopper — would say, they are clean, 
neatly dressed, " childlike and bland," and perfumed 
vrith the chuic«st attar of roses, but an old plains-man 
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of fish. 

The valley of the North Fork is from live to seven 

miles wide and covered with a heavy growth of grass, 
and, like the main valley, is susceptible of a high state 
of coltivntion. Wheat, barley and vegetables of all 
kinds — wlie re cultivated — yield handaomeretums The 
seasons are Inng enough, and the absence of early and 
lata frosts insures a matured crop. Around the- head 
of this valley are many smaller ones, each tributarf 
stream having its own separate body of valley land. 
Some are perfect gems, nestled among the hills and al- 
muHt snrrounded by timber. Here game in abundance 
is found — quoU, grouse, hare, deer and bear, and 
sometimes a "mountain hou." The tonriat, angler, 
and hunter will find enough to oocupy them pleasantly 
for a short stay should they chix>se to visit thia region. 
In the main and smaller valleys are many thousand 
acres of government land unclaimed, excepti^k that 
portion owned by the railroad company. ^ 

The Hnmboldt aud all its tributary vaUeys, as a 
range fur stock have no superior west of the Boeky 
MouutoiuB. Tlie winters are mild — snow rarely falling 
Hufficieutly deep to render it necessary to feed the 
stock. Wild cattle are found in the valleys and among 
the hills, which have never received any attention or 
care. Stock-raisers ore turning their attention of late 
to this country aitd find it very remunerative. The 
range is not confined to the valley aloue, the foot-liills 
and even the mountain sides produce the bunch-grass 
iu profusion. Wherever Boge-bmah grows rank on the 
hill-sides, bunch -gross thrives equally well. 

OSINO — Is eleven miles down the valley from 
Peko — a signal station at tlie head of Osiuo Canon, 
where the valley snddenly ends. 
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"\7onld reverse the saying in terms more expressive 
than elegant. 

Elko, some years ago, was the only station from 
which stage lines and freight teams left the railroad for 
the White Pine countey ; now they are run from Pali- 
sade, 34 miles west. Stages are now run from this sta- 
tion south to Railroad district, 25 miles, and to Eureka, 
100 miles, and north to Mountain City, in Cope district, 
80 miles. Fare to Comacopia, $20; to Bull Run and Tus- 
oarora, $15. Large quantities of freight are shipped 
from this station to all the above named places and 
mining camps in the vicinity. The Independent, a 
weekly newspaper, is published here. 

Near the town some Wabm Spbings are attracting at- 
tention. The medicinal qualities • of the water are 
highly spoken of. A hack plies between the hotel and 
the springs, making regular trips for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. 

The rich silver mining district of Cope is about 
eight miles due north of Elko, near the head waters of 
the North Fork of the Humboldt, bordering on the 
Owyhee country. Some very rich mines have been 
discovered and several quartz mills erected. 

This section is well watered by rapid mountain 
streams, and the country abounds in game of all kinds 
— a hunter's paradise. The valley of the Humboldt, 
for twenty nules above and below Elko, cannot be 
ranked as among the best of its bottom lands, though 
it is susceptible of cultivation to a considerable degree. 
But a narrow strip is meadow, the remainder being 
higher, gravelly land, covered with sage-brush and 
bunch grass. Without irrigation it is useless for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Passing down from Elko — the valley dotted with the 
hamlets of the rancher for about nine miles — we come 
opposite the South Fork of the Humboldt. This stream 
rises about 100 miles to the south-east. It caiions 
through Ruby Mountains, and then follows down the 
eastern side of one of the numerous ranges, which, 
under the general name of the Humboldt Mountains, 
intersect the country. 

For portions of the distance there is fine valley land 
along the*Btream, ranging from one to seven miles wide. 
Taken as a body it is inferior to either the main or 
North Ford valleys, still much good grazing land 
can be obtained, as well as land adapted to cultivation. 

MOLEEN — ^Ts a signal station twelve miles west of 
Elko. After leaving this station the valley presents a 
changed appearance. The meadow lauds are broad and 
green, extending over moat of the valley ; on the right 
the bluffs are high and covered with luxuriant bunch 
grass. Soon the meadows are almost entirely closed 
out, and we enter Five Mile Cafton. Through this the 
river runs quite rapidly ; its clear waters sparkling in 
the sunlight as they speed along, while occasional nar- 
row strips of meadow land are to be seen at times. 

The scenery along this cation is hardly surpassed 
by the bold and varied panorama presented to our view 
alonff tiie base of the snow-capped mountains through 
whicn the river and railroad nave forced their way. 
Soon after entering the cation, we pass several isolated 
towers of conglomerate rock, towering to the height of 
nearly 200 feet. Leaving tliis cailon, we find Susan 
Valley, another strip of good farming land, about 20 
nules long by 4 wide, bordering the East Fork of 
Maggie's Creek. Among the foot-hills of the Owyhee 
Range to th» northward are many beautiful, fertile val- 
leys, well watered by mountain streams, waiting only 
the advent of the settler to transform them into pro- 
ductive farms. Timber is plenty in the ravines and on 
the hill-sides — sufficient for the wants of a large popula- 
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tion. Passing on to near the next station we cross 
Maggie's Creek, which empties into the Humboldt 
from the north. This stream is named for a beautiful 
Scotch girl whose parents stayed here for a time while 
'* recruiting their stock" in the old times when the 
early emigrants toiled up the river. It rises in the 
Owyhee Mountains, about 80 miles to the north- 
ward. ' 

The valley through which the stream fiows is from 
three to five miles wide and very fertile. It extends to 
the base of the mountains, about 70 miles, and is un- 
settled. The stream affords excellent trout fishing, and 
game of various kinds abound on the hills bordering the 
valley. Some time since, a wagon road was surveyed 
and located up this valley to Idaho Territory. 

CARLIN — Eleven miles west of Moleen, contains 
about 500 population. Here are located the offices of 
Humboldt division, and the division workshops. The 
latter are of wood and consists of a round-house of 16 
stalls, a machine, car, and blacksmith shop. The rail- 
road was completed to this place Dec. 20th, 1868. 

It is reported that Fort Halleck, Camp McDermott, 
and several other small government posts in the east- 
ern and northern portions of Nevada are to be aban- 
doned during the present year and a post established 
near this station — Quien aabef 

To the South of Carlin, from 15 to 60 miles, are lo- 
cated mines rich in ^old, silver, copper and iron. To 
the northward rich discoveries have been made, extend- 
ing to the Owyhee country. In both these sections 
new mining dis&icts have been located, and the atten- 
tion of experienced capitalists are being attracted 
thereto. 

Pine ValijEY, to the soutliward, is about 40 miles 
long by 7 wide ; is good a^cultural land, well watered 
by Pine creek, a never*f ailing stream, which traverses 
its entire length. Along this stream, and on the sur- 
rounding hills, vast quantities of wood are obtained 
for the use of the road. 

Diamond VAiii*EY is still further south. It is 40 
miles in length, with an average width of 8 miles. It is 
well watered by numerous mountain springs, but has 
no running streams, and affords excellent grazing. 

Maby*s Cbeek rises three miles north and enters the 
Humboldt at Carlin. It rises in a beautiful lakelet 
nestled among the hills and bordered by a narrow slip 
of fine valley land. The valley of the stream, and 
that portion surrounding its head waters, is occupied 
by settlers. 

Proceeding down the river from Carlin, for some dis- 
tance the green meadows continuing fair and wide, 
then the sloping hills give place to lofty mountains, 
which close in on either hand, shutting out the valley. 

Froji^the appearance of this mountain range one 
woul<flbppo3e that it had extended across the valley 
at one time, forming a vast lake of the waters of the 
river, then some mighty convulsion of nature rent 
the solid walT asunder, forming a passage for the 
waters which wash the base of the cliffs, which are from 
500 to 1,500 feet high. This place is generally known as 

THE PALISADES. 

Humboldt or Twelve Mile Cafion, although it does 
not possess similar points of interest with Echo and 
Weber cafions, yet in many partiotdars the scenery is 
equally grand. The absence of varied coloring may be 
urged against its claims to equality with those places, 
but on me other hand its bleak, bare, brown walls pos- 
sess a majesty and gloomy grandeur which coloring 
could not improve. In passing down this cafion we 
seem to be passing between two walls which threaten 
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t3 close togettieF ere we shall gain the ontlet. The 
river rolls at our feet s rapid, boiling current, toaaed 
from Bide to aide of the gorge bj the rocks, Tasting its 
f nry in Tain attempts to break away its prison walls. 
The walls in places have crumbled, and large masses 
of crashed rocha slope down to the liver brink. 
Seams of iron ore and copper-bearing rook break the 
monotony of color, showing the existence of large de- 
posits of these materials among lliesa brown old moun- 
tains. Now we pass "Bed Cliff," which rears its bat- 
tered frontlet 1,000 feet above the water. A colony of 
swallows have token possession of the rook, and built 
their curious nests upon its face. From out their mud 
palaces they look down upon ns, no doubt wondering 
about the great monster rushing past, and after he has 
disappeared, gossiping among uiemselves of the good 
old times vnen his presence was tmknown in the cafi- 
on. Now wa pass "Maggie's Bower," a brown arch 
on the fooe of the cliff, about £00 feet from ita base. 
We could not aeo much bower — unloaa it waiAhe left 
bower, for we ieft it behind us. 

PALISADE— Is a atation in the midst of "The 
Palisades," nine mUes west o[ Carlin. Population 
about 300. Elevaticm 4,810 feet. Passengers cau, 
almost always, see large pilea of bullion pigs pilf il "P 
at the freight warehouse awaiting shipment. This bul- 
lion is hauled in wagons from the smelting furnaces, 
from SO to 90 miles to the southward. A narrow 
gauge railroad is now in progresa of construction, 
colled the Eureka and Palisade Bailroad. During the 
year it is designed to complete the road to Eurpka, 90 
miles distant, and at an early day extend it to Pioche, 
190 miles further. This road ia being built bv ft com- 
pany of sta^e men who have mail, exprens and freight 
contracts, as an iuoentive to complete the work, and 



who possess the ready ooin to do it with. When this 
road is completed to Eureka it will control the whole 
freight and carrying business for the White Pine miu- 
ing county, the principal city of which, Hamilton, is 
only 20 miles distant from Eureka. 

Stages carrying pasaengera, mails and express, now 
leave Palisades eUily for White Pine via Mineral Hill, 
SOmilea, Eureka, 90 miles, and Hamilton City 110 miles. 
Most of the freight for these plaoes, and the other min- 
ing campa ^to the southward, are hauled from this ata- 

Thb WsrrB Pine Coijntbt is reached by stage from 

Palisade Station, distance about 110 miles south-east 
It is nearly dne east of Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
where the first silver mining excitement occurred on the 
Pacific slope, and by many ia supposed to be on the 
same range which produced the Gomstock and other 
famous lodes. Possibly such is the case, though 
"rangea"havebeen tembly shaken about in thia aeo- 
tion of our conntry. Among the chief mines located 
and worked aronnd Hamilton and Treasure City are 
the Eberhanlt, California, Hidden Treasure, Consoli- 
dated Chloride, Aurora, Aurora South, Alturas, Sum- 
mit and Nevada, Post Hole, Industry, Willud, and 
many others. 

The Eberhardt mine, which first attraoted attention 
to this localit^r, was discovered in 1866, but the great 
stampede of miners and speculators to that qnarter did 
not take place until the winter and spring of 1869. Ai 
far as prospected the veins, in a majority cf cases, are 
not regular, being broken and turned in every diroc- 
tiou. Soma ar.t Sat, otliers dip at a regular augle aad 
have solid walls. The Base Metal Range in'this viciu- 
ity n attracting considerable attention at this time, 
and lai^e number} of smelting furnaces are being erect- 
ed ti redact tho ores into base bullion for ahipment. 
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About lour hundred people were at work in this dis- 
trict in February, 1869, and now the population is esti- 
mated at 10,000. To give any correct idea of the mag- 
nitude of the mines or the appearance of the coimtr^ 
is out of the question in the space at our disposal. 
The altitude of the country renders it very unpleasant 
to new-comers, especially if their lungs are weak. 

Tbeasubb Hilii, near the summit of which stands 
Treasure City, is apparently one mass of ore, judging 
from the hundreds of claims which are located thereon. 
It is an isolated peak, about 4,000 feet from base to 
summit, and 9,265 feet above the level of the sea. 
Along the eastern and western base of the hill, moun- 
tain rang[es stretch away until they unite and form one 
chain on the north, but south of Treasure Hill they 
remain separated for about twelve miles, when they 
break away and leave a broad valley lying between 
them. These ranges, the Diamond and White Pine, 
are portioned off into mining districts, where many 
yaluable mines have been located. The assays from 
the various lodes are highly flattering to the owners, 
but, in general, these assays are poor guarantees of 
what the rock will ^eld when worked by mill process. 
We remember hearing that once upon a time an old 
TOOspector had an assay made of some rock in Gold 
Hill, when assays from new mines were of daily occur- 
rence. The result was highly encouraging, the rock 
assaying a trifle more in silver per ton than it would 
weigh if solid metal, beside $39.10 in gold. Consider- 
ing that the specimen assayed was a fragment of a 
grindstone, the effort of the assayer was ternfla 

There are three incorporated cities in this district. 

Tbeasubb Cttt is the principal mining town. It is 
situated on Treasure Hill, two and a half miles from 
Hamilton, in latitude 39 deg. 14 min. 3d sec. ; longi- 
tude 115 deg. 27 min. 49 sec. It is about 300 miles 
due west of Salt Lake City. 

HAMILTON, the county seat of White Pine county, is 
situated at the base of Treasure Hill, with superior ad- 
vantages for milling purposes. 

Shebkantown is where are located a large number of 
smelting furnaces, engaged reducing the base silver 
metal into bars of base bullion for shipment to furnaces 
in the east or west, where they have better facilities 
for saving more of the metaL This Base Metal Range 
is very extensive, and from the sheltered situation of 
Shormantown, it must be the centre of an immense 
business. Instead of 20 furnaces, there is work for 
hundreds. 

THE GREAT CAVE of Eastern Nevada Ues 
about eighty-five miles to the south-west of White 
Pine. It is situated in one of the low foot-hills of the 
Shell Creek Range, which extends for about two miles 
into a branch of Steptoe valley. The ridge is low, not 
over 60 or 65 feet nigh, and presents no indications 
which would lead one to suspect that it guarded the en- 
trance to an immense cavern. The entrance to the 
cave would hardly be noticed by travelers, it beingvery 
low and partially obscured. A rock archway, smsJl and 
dark, admits the explorer, who must pass along a low 
passage for about 20 feet, when it gradually widens out, 
with a corresponding elevation of roof. Many of the 
chambers discovered are of great size ; one, called the 
dancing hall, being about seventy by ninety feet The 
roof is about forty feet from the floor, which is covered 
with fine gray sand. Opening into this chamber are 
several smaller ones, and, near by, a clear, cold spring 
ot excellent water gushes forth from the rock. Further 
on are more chambers^ the walls of which are covered 
with stalactites of vaned styles of beauty. Stalagmites 
are found on the flours in great numbers. It is not 






known how far this cave extends, but it has been ex- 
plored over 4,000 feet, when a deep chasm prevented 
further e]q)loration. 

Indian Lbgbnd. — The Indians in this vicinity have a 
curious fear of this place, and caunot be tempted to 
venture any distance within its haunted recesses. They 
have a a legend that *' heap " Indians went in once for 
a long way and none ever returned. But one who ven- 
tured in many moons ago, was luc^y enough to escape, 
with the loss of those who accompanied him, and he is 
now styled "Gave Indian." According to the legend 
he ventured in with some of his tribe and traveled 
until he came to a beautiful stream of water where 
dwelt a great many Indians, who had small ponies and 
beautiful squaws. Though urged to sta^wim this peo- 
ple, **Oave ' preferred to return to sunhght. Watch- 
ing his chances, wheii all were asleep he stole away, 
and, after great suffering, succeeded in reaching the 
mouth of the care, but his people still live in the bowels 
of the earth. 

The Indians firmly believe the story, and will not 
venture within the darkness. Another story is current 
among the people who live near by, which is, that the 
Mormons were once possessors of this cave, and at the 
time when they had the rupture with the United States 
Government, used it as a hiding place for the plate and 
treasures of the Church and the valuables of the Mor- 
mon elders. The existence of the cave was not known 
to the whites, unless the Mormons knew of it, until 
1866. 

A LtttIiB Hibioby. — ^Before returning to the Rail- 
road, let us make a few remarks regarding the mining 
features about the country at which we have been 
glancing. In lihe latter part of the summer of 1858, a 
partrf of prospectors from Mariposa, in Calif omia, cross- 
ed tne Sierra Nevada mountains via To Semite to Mono 
Lake, then in Utah, but now in that part of the coun- 
try set off to form Nevada. For three years ihe party 
worked placer mines and other gold along the various 
cations and gulches extending eastward from the Sier- 
ras, which led others to continue prospecting furtiier 
north, and who discovered Comstock Ledge. Other 
prospectors followed, and the discovery of rich veins 
in Lander, Esmeralda, Nye and Huml>oldt counties, 
and in the adjoining Territory ^f Idaho was the result. 
The great ** unexplored desert " on the map was avoid- 
ed until 1865 and 1866, when parties begaii to branch 
out and discover the rich argentiferous quartz and fine 
timber land e;Ltending along a series of jpajrallel valleys 
from the Humboldt to the Colorado River. Several 
New York companies became interested in these difr 
coveries, and erected a 20 Stamp Mill at Newark, 22 
miles north of where Treasure City now stands, to .work 
veins in the Diamond rauffe. Across the valley op- 
posite ^wark. White Pine Mountain rises 10,285 feet. 
Here the *' Monte Christo" null was erected, at which 
a Shoshone Indian came one day with a specimen of 
better *'nappias" than had yet been discovered, and, 
by his guidance, the rich mines discovered at Treasure 
Hill and the ''Hidden Treasure" mine were located 
and recorded on the 14th of September, 1867. But 
aside from the production of mineral, iJong these 
mountain ranges, another source of wealth exists in 
the valleys extending through Nevada and Utah. We 
refer to that branch of business which has been gradu- 
ally increasing, one which will bring a large revenue to 
the settlers along these valleys in stock-raising. Bunch- 
grass ffrows in abundance, and cattle are easily winter- 
ed and fattened, finding a ready market in the mining 
districts and westward to Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Returning to Palisade, and passing on to the west, 
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one of the most noted points in the cafion is on the 
opposite side of the river, and is called the DeviFs 
Peak, a perpendicular rock, probably 1,000 feet high, 
rising from the waterS edge. In a cleft on the top- 
most peak are the remains of a gigantic bird's nest. 
What sort of birds made their eyne here we do not 
pretend to know. From appearances, they belonged 
to an extinct species, or possibly to the condor family — 
the nest looks to be four or five feet across, built of 
brush, some of the sticks being quite large. Let us 
suppose that it forms a connecting link between the 
misty past and the busy present, and speculate on the 
age when gigantic birds existed ; when the clear waters 
of the Humboldt were but filthy ooze ; when the mon- 
sters of the early days held high carnival along the 
boiling, slimy Humboldt rivdr. Then the monster 
birds sat in their eyrie, and pounced down upon some 
unlucky dozen-legged monster with a head just three 
times the lengths of its boneless body, and after de- 
positing its unwieldy carcass on the rocks by their 
nest, feasted on it at their leisure. We may suppose 
all this, though these unsighty creatures which learned 
men tell of have passed awav, and neither the railroad 
or the missionaries had aught to do with their leaving. 
Rushing down the stream — passing the towering 
blufis ahd castellated rocks, which, at first view, look 
like some old brown castlo, forsaken by its founders, 
and left to ruin, desolation and decay — ^we cross the 
river on a fine Howe truss bridge ; andiroQi this point 
we shall keep on the southern side of the stream until 
we near Humboldt Lake, when we cross it again, and 
for the last time. The rocks are less lofty now, and 
break away from the river less abruptly. 

CLURO — ^Is a flag station ten miles west of Pali- 
sade, reached just after emerging from the cailon. We 
now enter a more open country, with strips of meadow 
along the river's bnnk. Near this point is where the 
powder magazine of the railroad company exploded in 
1868, while the road was building through the cafion. A 
number of the laborers were killed and others wounded. 

North of the river, at the point on the opposite side, 
can be seen a peculiar formation, not seen elsewhere 
in the cafion. Where the road is cut through these 
points, they consist of gravel, sand and cement, having 
allthe appearances of gold-bearing gravel-beds. It is 
an nnmiskable water- wash, and not caused by volcanic 
wear. Fine layers of sand, from one to five feet thick, 
are interspersed through the gravel, showing where the 
water rested and the sediment settled. 

GbaveiiLT Ford — One of the most noted points on 
the Humboldt river in early days, is near Cluro. Then 
the cafion through which we have just passed was im- 
passable. The long lines of emigrant wagons could 
not pass through the mighty chasm, but were obliged 
to turn and toil over the mountains until they could 
descend into the valley again. Coming to this point 
on the south side of the river, they crossed ana fol- 
lowed up a slope of the opposite mils; thence along 
the table-land, and from thence to the valley below. 
A few would leave the river lower down and bear 
away to the south, but the road was long and rough 
before they reached the valley above the cSfion. There 
were and now are other fords on the river, lower down, 
but none were as safe as this. With sloping gravelly 
banks and a hard gravel bottom, it offered superior 
advantages to the emigrant. Hence it became a noted 
place — ^the point to which the westward bound emi- 
grant looked forward with great interest. Here was 
excellent grazing for their travel-worn teams. Owing 
to these considerations, large bodies of emigrants were 
often encamped here for weeks. At times the river 



would be too high, and they would wait for the torrent 
to subside. The Indians-~Shoshones — ^knew this also, 
and many a skirmish took place between them and 
their white brothers, caused by mistaken ideas regard- 
ing the ownership of the emigrants' stock. 

Connected with this place is an incident which, for 
the honor of the men who performed the Christian act, 
we will relate : 

In the early times spoken of, a party of emigrants 
from Missouri were encamped here, waiting for the 
water to subside. Among these emigrants were many 
women and children, who were accompanying tfteir male 
relatives to the land of gold. While here, an estimable 
young lady of 18 years fell sick, and despite the watch- 
ful care and loving tenderness of friends and kindred, 
her pure spirit floated into that unknown mist, dividing 
the real from the ideal, the mortal from the immortal. 
Her friends reared an humble head-board to her mem- 
ory, and, in course of time — among the new life open- 
ing to them on the Pacific slope — the young girl's fate 
and grave were alike forgotten by all but her immedi- 
ate relatives. When the advance guard of the Central 
railroad — ^the graders and culvert men — came to Gravel- 
ly Ford, they found the lone grave and the fast decay- 
ing head-board. The'sight awoke the finer feelings of 
their nature and aroused their sympathies, for they 
were meny these brown, toil-stained laborers. 

The " culvert men " (masons) concluded that it was 
not consistent with Christian usage to leave a grave ex- 
posed and undefended from the incursion of beasts of 
Srey. With such men to think was to act, and in a few 
ays the lone grave was enclosed with a solid wall and 
a cross — ^the sacred emblem of immortality — took the 
place of ike old head-board. In the day when the final 
reckoning between these men and the recording angel 
is adjusted, we think that they will find a credit for 
that deed which will o£&et many little debit in the 
ledger of good and evil. Perhaps a fair spirit above 
may smile a blessing on their hves in recompense of 
the noble deed. The grave is on the south side of the 
road upcm a low bluff. In October, 1871, the Supt. of 
the Division erected over it a fine large cross — ^upon one 
side is inscribed ''Thb Matdbn's Gra«vb," on the other, 
her name, "Luoinda Duncan." 




Passing on we cross narrow patches of meadow land, 
and wind around the base of low hills until we reach a 
broad valley. Across the river to the northward can be 
seen the long, unbroken slopes which stretch away until 
they are lost in that cold blue line — the Idaho Mountains 
— ^which rise against the northern sky. Behind that gray 
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old peak, whioh is barely disoemible, the bead waters 
of the North Fork of the Humboldt break away when 
startiiig on its journey for the main river. Farther to 
the left, and nearer, from among that darker dump of 
hills Maggie's Greek fbds its source. 

BE-O-WA-WE — ^Is reached just after passing 
through Copper Oafion» eight miles from Cluro. 

The Cortes mines and mills are situated about 85 
miles south of this station, with which they are con- 
nected by a good road. At this point the Ked Ran^e 
throws a spur nearly across the valley, cutting it m 
two. It looks as though the spur extended clear across 
at one time, damming up the waters of the river, as at 
the Palisades. The water- wash far up the hill-side is 
in evidence of the theory that such was once the case, 
and that the waters cut this narrow gorge, through 
which they speed along, unmindful of the mighty work 
done in former years^ when the resistless current 
''forced a highway to the sea^" and drained a mighty 
lake, leaving in its place green meadows. 

Here, on this red ridge, is the dividing line between 
the Shoshones and the Piutes, two tribes of Indians who 
seemed to be created for the express purpose of worry- 
ing emigrants, stealing stock, eatm^ grasshoppers, 
and praying on themselves and everybody else. The 
Shosncnes are very degraded Indians, and until re- 
cently, were like the Ishmaelites or Pariahs of old — 
their hand was against every man, and every man's 
hand was compell^, in self-defence, to be against them 
until they became almost tmable to commit depreda- 
tions, and could make more by begging than they 
could by stealing. At this point nature has so fortified 
the entrance of the vallev that a handful of deter- 
mined rangers could hold the entrance against any 
force the savages could bring against them. The term 
Be-o-wa-we signifies gate, and it is literal in its signifi- 
cance. 

After leaving Be-o-wa-we, we pass through the gate, 
and wind along by the hillside, over the low mead- 
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ows, which here are very narrow. 
In places the short elbows of the 
tortuous stream wash the rodc-fiUs 
and slopes on which rests the road- 
bed. The * * bottom " is broad, but 
is covered with willows, with the- 
exception of the narrow meadows 
spoken of. Amid these willows the 
stream winds and twists about 
through innumerable sloughs and 
creeks, as though undecided whe- 
ther to leave this shady retreat 
for the barren iJlains below. Per- 
haps the traveler will see a fiock 
of pelicans disporting in the wa- 
ters on their return from their dai- 
ly fishing excursion to Humboldt 
ijake. Tnese birds, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, are to be found 
here and along the river, for about 
20 miles below, in great numbers. 
They build their nests in these 
willow islands and rear their voung 
undisturbed, for even an Indian 
cannot penetrate this swampy, 
treacherous fastness. Every morn- 
ing the old birds can be seen tak- 
ing their flight to Humboldt Liake, 
where, in its shallow waters, they 
load themselves with fish, return- 
ing towards night to feed their 
young and secrete themselves in 



SHOSHONE— Is ten miles west of Be-o-wa-we. 
Elevation 4,686 feet Across the river to the right is 
Battle Mountain, which rises up clear and sharp from 
the river's brink. It seems near, but between ns and 
its southern base is a wide bottom land and the river, 
which here really " spreads itself." We saw the some 
point when emerging from Be-o-wa-we, or ** the gate," 
and it will continue m si^ht for many miles. 

This mountain derives its name from an Iiidian fight, 
the particulars of which will be related hereaSer. 
There are several ranges near by, all bearing the same 
general name. This range, bein^ the most prominent, 
deserves a passing notice. It hes north of the river, 
between the Owyhee Range on the north and the Be^ese 
Biver Mountains on the south. Its base is washed by 
the river its entire length — ^f rom 50 to 75 miles. It pres- 
ents an almost unbroken surface and even altitude the 
entire distance. In places it rises in bold blufiia, in 
others it slopes away from base to summit, but in each 
case the same altitude is reached. It is about 1,500 
feet high, the top or summit appearing to be table-land. 
Silver and copper mines have been prospected with 
good results. 

Behind this range are wide valleys, whioh slope away 
to the river at either end of the range, leaving it com- 
parativeljy isolated. 

Opposite to Shoshone, Bock Creek empties its 
waters into the Humboldt. It rises about 40 miles to 
the northward, and is bordered by a beautiful vaUey 
about four miles wide. The stream is well stocked 
with fish, among which are the mountain trout. In the 
country around the head-waters of the stream is found 
plenty of game of various kinds, including deer and 
bear. 

Copper mines of vast size and great richness aze 
found in the valley of Bock Creek, and among the ad- 
joining hills. Whenever the copper interest becomes 
of sumcient importance to warrant the opening of 



these mines, this section will prove one of great im- 
portance. 

Leaving Shoshone, we pursue our way down the 
river, the road leading back from the meadow laud and 
passing along an upland, covered with sage-brush. The 
hills on our left are smooth and covered with a good 
coat of bunch grass, affording most excellent pasturage 
for stock, summer and winter. There are springs of 
good water in the cai&ons, where is also obtained con- 
siderable wood, pine and cedar. Now we find broad 
meadows again, upon which are cut enormous quanti- 
ties of hay, most of which is baled for traniq>ortation 
to the mines. 

ARGENTA— Is eleven miles further west This 
was formerly a regular eating station and the distrib- 
uting point for Austin and the Beese River country ; 
now the regular through passenger trains from the 
east and west simply meet and pass. 

Pabadise VALiiBY lies on the north side of the river, 
nearly opposite this station. It is about 60 miles long 
by 8 wide, very fertile and thickly settled. 

Eden VAiiiiET — the northern division of Paradise 
Valley — is about twenty miles long and five wide. In 
general features it resembles the other, the whole 
comprising one of the richest farming sections in the 
State. Camp Scott and Santa Bosa are situated in the 
head of the valley, and other small towns have sprung 
up at other points. 

PxRAmsB Creek is a clear, cold mountain stream, 
upon which are a number of grist and saw mills. It rises 
in the Owyhee mountains and fiows through these val- 
leys to the Humboldt river. Salmon trout of enor- 
mous size are found in the stream and its tributaries. 
Bear, deer, silver-gray foxes, and other game, abound 
on the hills which oorder the valley. 

These valleys — the Humboldt for 50 miles east and 
west — ^and the adjoining mountains — are the stock- 
raisers* paradise. Some very large herds and numerous 
small ones have been brought in to this country within 
the past three years. 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN— Twelve miles west of 
Argenta, is a regular eating station, where trains from 
the east and west stop 30 minutes for dinner. It is 
one of the best on the road. Measure for Measure, 
a weekly paper, is published here. 

This is now the distributing point for the Battle 
Mountain, Galena and Copper Cafion mining camps 
in the mountains just south of here, as well as for 
Austin and the Beese Biver country. 

The North-western Stage Company run a daily line 
of stages fiqm here to Battle Mountain mines, 7 miles ; 
to Galena, 12 miles ; and to Austin, 90 miles. A fast 
freight line runs to the same sections daily. 

The principal mining districts tributaiy to this sta- 
tion lie to the southward. In connection with them 
we will speak of the general features of the country in 
which these districts are located. 

Austin — The county seat of Lander County, and its 

Principal town, is located near the summit of the 
'oiyabe Bange, 90 miles south of the railroad, and 
contains about 1,500 inhabitants. It is connected by 
stage with Hamilton, Cortez, Belmont, and intervening 
towns. . The fteese Biver i^ei^^e— daily, is published 
at this place. 

The Toiyabe Mountains extend north and south 
through the country, bearing many and rich veins of 
silver ore. Many mining districts have been laid off 
and prospected with very fiattering results. The gen* 
eral character of the ore is refractory, and reqiiires de- 
sulphurization. The lodes, as a general thing, are 
small, especially in the Beese Biver district, but more 



valuable on that account, as the mineral is more con- 
centrated. 

Beese Biver District — ^Is the principal mining dis- 
trict in Lander County. Silver ore was first discovered 
in this district by W. M. Talcott, in May, 1862. At 
that time he was en^faged in hauling wood from the 
hill-side, where the city of Austin now stands, to the 
stage station at Jacob's Springs, when he discovered a 
metal-bearing <juartz vein. He carried some of the 
rock to the station, where it was examined and found 
to contain silver. The discoverer located the vein, 
giving it the name of Pony. The district was laid off, 
enclosing an area of 70 miles east and west by 20 miles 
north and south, to which the name of Beese Biver was 
given. As soon as it became known prospectors flock- 
ed in, and the country was pretty thoroughly prospeci- 
ed during 1862 and 1863. Many veins were located, some 
of them proving very valuable. Mills were erected at 
different points, and from that time forward the dis- 
trict has Deen in a prosperous condition. The district, 
as originally mapped out, exists no longer, having been 
subdivided into several smaller ones. 

Other districts, including Washington, Eureka, Kins- 
ley, Cortez and others, located in this section of the 
State, containing noted veins of silver and copx>er ores, 
are tributary to Austin in trade. This section of tlie 
State is now the most prosperous mining portion. 
White Pine, Beese Biver and other noted mining lo- 
calities are located within eas;^ distance of th^ railroad, 
by which they are now supphed with machinery, mer- 
chandise, etc. , at rates far below the cost of such articles 
in less favored localities. The result of this has been 
the introduction of more and better machinery, the 
reduction in cost of milling ores, and the opening and 
working of veins of lower ffrade ores, which <x>uld not 
be profitably worked when high milling prices ruled. 

The Diamond, Dun Glen, Grass Valley and Hum- 
boldt mining districts are tributaries to Battle Mountain 
station. In all of these districts stamp mills and 
smelting furnaces are in operation. 

Grass VAiiiiEY — From which the district derives. its 
name, is about five miles wide, and extends from the 
opening of Beese Biver, as seen to the south, to Hum- 
boldt Lake, some 50 miles to the westward. 

In the upper end of Grass Valley are several hot 
springs, strongly impregnated with sulphur and other 
minerals, but they attract no particular attention, 
being too common to excite curiosity. 

On leaving the station we skirt the base of the 
mountains to the left, leaving the river far to our right 
over against the base of Battle Mountain. We are 
now in the widest part of the valley, about opposite 
the big ben<J of the Humboldt. 

After passing the palisades the river inclines to the 
south for about 3b miles, when it sweeps away to the 
north, along the base of Battle Mountam, for 30 miles 
further ; then turning nearly due south, it follows that 
direction until it discharges its waters in Humboldt 
Lake, about 50 miles by the river course from the 
great elbow, forming a vast semi-circle, washed hyits 
waters for three fourths of the circumference. This 
vast area of land, or most of it, comprising many 
thousand acres of level upland, bordered by green 
meadows, is susceptible of cultivation when irrigated. 
The sage-brush grows luxuriantly, and where the 
alkali beds do not appear the soil produces a good 
crop of bunch-grass. The road takes the short ^ide of 
the semi-circle, keeping close to the foot of the isolated 
Humboldt Spur. On the opposite side of the river, 
behind the Battle Mountain Bange, are several valleys 
watered by the mountain streams, and affording a 
large area of first class farming land. Chief among 
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theao is Quirns'a Vallbt, -watered b; the river of that 
name, ^e vable portion ot the valley is about 75 
miles long, rau^ng iii fridth from three to Beven 
miles. It ia a fine bod; ot vallej land, capable of 
prodnciiig Inxariant crops of ^raia, grasa or vegeta- 
bles. The hilla which endoee it afford excellent paa- 
tnrBge. Timber of various qualities — spruce and pine 
predominating — ia found in the gulches and ravines of 
the monntains. Game of different kinds is abundant. 
The Indians claim this oonntry, and wonld wtmy set- 
tlers if the; oonld. 

Qdinm's Biveb, which flows through this valle;, is a 
large stream rising in the Bt. Boss hills of the Owjhee 
range, about 160 miles distant. From its source the 
general course ot the river is due south for about 80 
milefL when it turns and runs due west until it reaches 
Mad Lake. During the summer but little, if anj, of 
its waters reach that place, being absorbed b; the bar- 
ren plain which lies between the foot-hills and the 
Humboldt River. Near the head wateta of Quinn's 
River the Cbooksd Creek, or Antelope, rises and 
flows dae north for about 50 miles, when it empties it« 
waters into tlie Owyhee River. The head waters of 
the streams which ran from the southern slope of 
the Owyhee mountains are well supplied with s^mon 
and trout and other varietiea of fiHh. Quail, grouse 
and four-footed game are abundant in the vall^s and 
timbered mountains. Near the settlements the In- 
dians are friendly, but the hunter and prospector must 
mttoh them as aoon as he leaves the protection of the 
towns. 

PlllTK— Is Ave miles west ot Battle Moantain Sta- 
tion — but masenger trains seldom stop. 

Bbbsb Rivkb YAiiLBT joins the Humboldt near 
Piute, coming in from the south. It is very diversified 
in featoie, being very wide at some points — from seven 



to ten miles — and then dwindling down to narrow stripe 
of meadow or barren sand. Some portions of the val- 
lev are susceptible of cultivation, and possess an ex- 
cellent soil. Other portions are barren sand and gravel 
wastes, on which only the sage-brush flourishes. This 
valley is also known oj old emigrants aa " Whirlwind 
Valley," and passengers will frequently see columns of 
dust ascending skywards. Be(»e River, which flows 
through this valley, rises to the south, 180 to 200 miles 
distant It has many tributaries, which And their 
source in the mountain ranges that extend on either side 
of the river its entire length. It sinks in the valley 
about 20 or 80 miles before reaching the Humboldt. 
During &e winter and spring floods the waters reach 
the Humboldt, butonlyin very wet times. 

Iksuk B&tiTiB — Near where Reeee River sinks in the 
valley was fought the celebrated battle between the 
Whites and Indiana, settlers and emigrants — which gave 
the general name of Battle Mountain to these ranges. 
A party of marauding Shoshone Indians had stolen a 
lot of stock from the emigrants and settlers who, band- 
ed themselves toother and gave chase. They overtook 
them at this point and the flght commenced. From 
point to point, from rock to rock, down to the water's 
edge they drovo the redskins, who, finding themselves 
snrrounded, fought wiUi the stubbornness of despair. 
When night closed in the settlers found themselves in 
possession of their stock and a hard fought field. How 
many Indiana emigrated to the happy hunting grounds 
of the spirits no one knew, but from this time forward 
the power of the tribe was broken. It is supposed 
that a hundred or more bravoa went off in pursuit of 
shadows, astheywere never more seen. The following 
spring,' hunters found many skeletons in the hills, sup- 
posed lobe those of the wounded braves who crawled 
away during the flght 



COIN — ^A flag station, is eight miles west of Piut4. 

STONE HOUSE— Seven miles farther. This 
place Tras once an old trading post, strongly fortified 
against Indian attacks. The Btone Hoose stands at the 
foot of an abrupt hill, by the side of a spring of excel- 
lent "water. The comb of the ridge is divided length- 
wise by parallel ridges of rock, which form a deep 
chasm on the crest From the Stone House a retreat to 
this gorge was easy, being only about 100 yards distant, 
and once there, 20 men could successf ullv defend them- 
selves against all the the Indians in the country. A 
living spring in the gorge famishes water, and there is 
but one inlet or outlet, and that is by the house at the 
foot of the hill. 

Hot Sprinqs : Soon after leaving the station, by 
looking away to the south eight miles, can be seen 
columns of steam, which indicate the presence of an- 
other of the many *' hot springs ** which abound in the 
''Great Basin." 

If vou do not behold the steam — ^for the springs are 
not always in active operation — ^you will behold a long 
yellowish, red line, stretching for a full half mile around 
a barren hill-side. From this line boiling muddy water 
and sulphuric wash descends the hill-side, desolating 
everythmg in its course, its waters escaping through 
the bogs of the valley. 

Sometimes for hours these springs are inactive, then 
come little puffs of steam, then long and frequent jets, 
which often shoot 30 feet high. The waters are very 
hot. Woe to the unlucky hombre who gets near and to 
the windward of one of these springs, where it sends 
forth a column of spray, steam and mudd^ sulphur 
water from 20 to 80 feet in height. He will need a 
change of clothes, some simple cerate, a few days rest, 
and the prayers of his friends---as well as of the congrega- 
tion. There are over 100 of these spurting, bubbling, 
Bulphurio curiosities around the hills in iSna vicinity. 
The general character of all are about the same. 

There are a great many theories regarding these 
springs — what causes the heat? &c. Some contend 
that the water escapes from the regions of eternal 
fires, which are supposed to be ever burning in the 
centre of the globe. Others assert that it is mineral in 
solution with the water which causes the heat. Again, 
irreverent persons suggest that this part of the country 
is but the roof of a peculiar place to which the^ may 
well fear their wicked deeds may doom them in the 
future. 

Leaving the old stone-honse we continue along the 
base of &e hills. To the right the bottom lands are 
from 8 to 10 miles wide ; the soil is sand and strong 
alkaline, covered with sage-brash and greaae-wood. 

IRON POINT — ^Is thirteen mileB west, where pas- 
enger trains seldom stop. After leaving the stations 
the bluffs draw dose and high on each side, with the 
river on our right, with now and then a narrow strip of 
meadow land. After passing through and over numer- 
ous deep cuts and fills for three miles, the cafion 
widens into a valley again. 

CK)LCOND A— Twelve miles west, is in the Gold 
Bun mining district, where rich silver mines have been 
discovered. The Ck>lconda mine and mill are situated 
three miles south, in a part of the Beese Biver range, 
which contains, besides the Cblconda, the Shepherd- 
son, Cumberland, Home Ticket, B^^ter, and many 
otheirs. The district was discovered and organized in 
October, 1867. 

On the north side of the river, east of this station, 
and distant only about 12 miles, some rich discoveries 
of silver and copper ore have recently been made, but 



the claims have not yet been ** prospected " enough to 
establish their extent and value. 

Proceeding on west, the same general features of 
landscape appear — a wide sage-brush plain, with the 
meadows beyond. 

TUXiE — ^Is an unimportantstation nine miles west of 
Gk>lconda. Passing on down the valley we skirt the 
hills on our left, drawing still closer, in some places tiie 
spurs reaching to the track. On our left is an opening 
in the hills, from whence a caSion opens out near the 
road side. It is about five miles long, containing living 
springs. 

Here were discovered the first mines in this part of 
Nevada. In the spring of 1860, Mr. Barbeau, who was 
herding stock for Copeming, discovered the silver ore, 
and from this be^^inmng, the prospecting was carried on 
with vigor, which resulted in locating many very valu- 
able bodies of ore — some of which yield hj roasting 
and milling process as high as $300 per ton. 

WINNEMUCCA~Six miles west, is the next sta- 
tion. It is the end of the Humboldt and beginning of 
the Truckee division. The station was named &fter a 
Chief of die Piute Indians who formallv resided here. 
Elevation 4,331 feet. Distance from Omana 1,451 miles ; 
from San Francisco 463 miles. 

Winnamucca is composed of what is known as the 
old and new towns, which, together, contain about 500 
inhabitants. The old town is situated on the low land 
directly fronting the station, about 800 yards distant 
Though so near, it iahid from sight until you approach 
the bank and look ov^r. It contains about 40 build- 
ings of all sorts. The Humboldt Megister, a weekly 
paper, is published here. The newtown of Winnemuo- 
ca is built along the railroad, and numbers about 45 
buildings, including the company's shops. There are 
four hotels, chief of which is the Bailroad HoteL 

The buildings with few exceptions, are of wood, new, 
and like most of the railroad towns, more useful than 
omamentaL The company have located here, the usual 
division work and repair shops, including a 16-staU 
round-house. They are built of wood in the most 
substantial manner, as are all the shops along the 
road. 

The Northwestern Stage Company runs daily lines of 
stages from this point to Boise City, Idaho---di8tanoe 
265 miles, fare $50; to SQver City, $40; to Camp McDer- 
mott, $15. Also a line to Paradise $5, coin. Fast 
freight trains run from this station to all the above 
towns, and to the mining camps in the adjoining coun- 
try. 

There is considerable mining going on around and 
near Winnemucca, and quite a number of mills and 
furnaces are in operation, all of which are said to be 
doing welL In the Winnemucca Bange, many lodes of 
silver-bearing ore have been located which promises a 
fair return for working. 

Mud Lake — Is about 50 miles west of this station 
across the Humboldt, which here turns to the south. It 
is one of those peculiar lakes found in the great basin 
of Nevada. The lake receives the waters of Quinn's 
river and several smaller tributaries during the wet 
season. It has no outiet, unless its connection witii 
Pyramid and Winnemucca Lakes could be so designa- 
ted. It is about 50 miles long by 20 wide, in high 
water; in summer it dwindles down to a marshy tract 
of land and a large stagnant pooL 

Black Bock — ^A noted landmark in this part of tha 
country, is situated at the head of the lake. It is a 
bold, rocky headland, rising about 1,800 feet above- the 
lake, bleaK, bare, and extending for several miles.. It 
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is an isolated pe&k in this desert waste, keeping solitary 
guard amid the surrounding desolation. 

Pybamid Lake — Is about 20 miles south of Mud 
Lake, which receives the waters of Tmckee River. It 
is about 30 miles long by 20 wide during the wet sea- 
sons. The quality oi the Vater is superior to that of 
Mud Leike, though the water of all these lakes is 
more or less brackish. 

WiNNEMUccA Lake — ^A few miles east of Pyramid 
Lake, is another stagnant pond, about 15 miles long 
by 10 wide. This lake is connected with Pvramid 
Lake by a small stream, and that in turn with Mud 
Lake, but only during high water, when the streams 
flowing into them cause them to spread far over the 
low sandy waste around them. 

Returning to Winnemuoca we resume our journey. 
The road bears away to the southward, skirting the 
low hills which extend from the Winnemuoca Moun- 
tain toward Humboldt Lake. The general aspect of 
the country remains unchanged. 

ROSE CREEK— Ten miles distant, is the next 
station. 

RASPBERRY CREEK—Is ten miles further. 
Both the last named are unimportant stations where 
passenger trains seldom stop. They are each named 
after creeks near the stations, but why one should be 
Rose Creek and the other Raspberry Creek, we never 
could learn. We saw no indications of roses or rasp- 
berries at either creek, but the same monotonous 
aspect. Sage-brush, and now and then an alkali bed, 
greet the eye on the right hand with the low brown 
hills on our left. 

MILL CITY-:-Is eight miles west of Raspberry. 

Stages leave this station on arrival of the cars for 
Unionville, a thrifty and promising silver mining 
town, 18 miles distant to the southward. 

HUMBOLDT— Eleven miles from Mill City, is a 
regular eating station where trains for the West stop 
30 minutes for supper, and those for the East the 
same time for breakfast. The meals are as good as 
at any station on the road. 

Here will be found the clearest, coldest monntain 
spring water along the road, and viewing it as it shoots 
up from the fountain in front of the station, one quite 
forgets the look of desolation observable on every side, 
and that this station is on the edge of the the great 
Nevada desert. 

It is worth the while of any tourist who wishes to 
examine the wonders of nature to stop here and re- 
main for a few days at least — for one day will not suf- 
fice — although to the oareless passer-by the country 
appears devoid of interest. Those who wish to delve 
into nature's mysteries can here find pleasant and 
profitable employment. The whole sum of n^an's ex- 
istence does not consist in mines, mills, merchandise 
and money. There are other ways of employing the 
mind besides bending its energies to the accumulation 
of wealth; there is still another God, mightier than 
Mammon, worshipped by the few. Among the works 
of His hands — tiiese barren plains, brown hills and cu- 
rious lakes — ^the seeker after knowledge can find ample 
opportunities to gratify his taste. The singular forma- 
tion of the soil, the lava deposits of a by-gone age, the 
fossil remains and marine evidences of past submer- 
sion, and, above all else, the grand and unsolved prob- 
lem by which the waters that are continually pouring 
into tnis great basin are prevented from ovemowing 
the low land around them, are objects worthy of the 
close attention and investigation of the scholar and 
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philosopher. From this station the noted points of 
the country are easy ol access. 

Here one can observe the effects of irrigation on this 
sandy, sage-brush countiy. The garden at the station 
produces vegetables, com and fruit trees luxuriantly, 
and yet but a short time has elapsed since it was cov- 
ered with a rank growth of sage-brush. 

About seven mues to the north-east may be seen Star 
Peak, the highest point in the Humboldt Range, on 
which the snow continues to hold its icy sway the whole 
year around. Two and one half miles south-east are 
the Humboldt mines — ^five in number — ^rich in gold and 
silver. The discovery of a Borax mine near the station 
has been recently reported. Five miles to the north- 
west are the Lanson Meadows, on which are cut im- 
mense quantities of as good grass as can be found in 
the country. 

Leaving Humboldt about one mile distant we pass 
a SuiiPHUR Mine on the right — near the road — ^where 
that mineral is said to be obtained in nearly a pure 
state, and in unlimited quantities. We did not visit 
the min^ — though it lies in plain view of the road — 
memories of early teachings f on)idding it. No, thankee, 
we don't want any sulphur in ours. 

RYE PATCH— Is reached eleven miles from 
Humboldt. The reader might consider, from the name, 
that some settler had tried the experiment of raising 
rye at this point, but the only attempt so far as heard 
from, has l>Ben raiding rye whiskey to the mouth, and 
leaving nature to raise the the grain. On the moist 
ground around this place patches of wild lye grow 
luxuriantly. To the left of the road, against the hill- 
side, is another hot spring, over whose surface a cloud 
of vapor is generally fioating. The medicinal quidities 
of the water are highly spoken of by those who never 
tried them, but we could learn of no reliable analysis 
of its properties. A cabin has been erected on the 
green slope below the spring, as evidence that the 
property has been claimed. 

About ten miles from this station, silver-bearing 
quartz has been discovered. Several lodes have been 
located, and are now being worked. A mill has been 
erected at the foot of Humboldt Lake, and thither the 
ores are taken. As far as the veins have been worked 
the returns have been very encouraging. 

OREANA — Is reached after passing over a rough, 
uneven country for eleven miles. To me west the long 
gray line of the desert is seen cheerless and desolate. 
We draw near the river again and catch occasional 
glimpses of narrow, green meadows, with here and 
there a farm house by the river's side. Five miles from 
the station we cross a Howe truss bridge over the river, 
which here winds away on our left until it reaches the 
lake a few miles beyond. The current and volume of 
the river has been materially r^uoed since we left it at 
the head of the Big Bend. 

LOVELOCKS— Eleven miles from Oreana, de- 
rives its name from an old meadow ranch which is sit- 
uated near, upon which, during the summer, large 
quantities of hav are cut and baled for market. Pass- 
ing on over alkali b«ds, sand-hills and sage-brush 
knobs, the meadow-lands along the bottom get nar- 
rower, and finally fade from sight altogether, and we 
find ourselves fairly out on the ^ 

GREAT NEVADA DESERT. 

This desert occupies the largest portion of the Ne- 
vada Basin. In this section, to the northward, is Mud 
LaJ^e, Pyramid Lake, Humboldt, Winnemuoca and 
Carson Lakes, which receives the waters of several 
large rivers and numerous small creeks. As we have 
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betore stated, they form a portion of that mst desert 
belt which oonstitutea the central area of tha Nevada 
BaBia, The desert consists of barren plains destitute 
of wood or Kater, and low, broken hilla, which afford 
bat little wood, water or grass. It is a part of that 
belt which can be trat^ed through the whole length of 
the State, from Oregon to Arizona, and far into the in- 
terior of that Territory. The Forty Mile Desert, and 
the barren coniitry east of Walker's Lake, are port of 
thia great division which ei£ouds southward, contin- 
ued by those desolate plains, to the east of Silver 
Peak, on which the uuFortuuate Buel party suffered so 
terribly in their attempt to reach the Colorado Biver. 
Throughout thia vast extent of territory the same 
obaracteristics are found — pvidencea of recent volcanic 
action — alkaline flats, basalt rocks, hot springs and 
eandr wastes abounding in all pottioua of this great 
belt. 

Althongh this desert is generally spoken of aa s 
sandy waste, sand does not predominate. Sand hills 
and flata occur at intervals, but tlie main bed of the 
desert is lava and clay combined — uue as destituto of 
the power of creating or supporting vegetable life as 
the other. The action of the elements has covered 
these clay and lava deposits with a coarse dust, resem- 
blingsand, which is blown about and deposited incuri- 
ous drifts and knolls by the wind. Where more of 
sand than clay is found, the sage-brush occaaionally 
appears to have obtained a famt hold of life, and 
bravely tries to retain it. 

GRANITE FOITTT—A flog station, is nine miles 



BROWN'S — Seven miles further, is situated about 
midway, the northern shore directly opposite 

EUUBOIiDT I.AKB. 

This body of water ia about 35 miles long by ten 
wide, and is in reality a widening of the Humboldt 
Eiver, which after coursing through 350 miles of 
country, empties its waters into thia basin. Through 
this baein the water flows to the plains beyond by an 
outlet at the lower end of the l^e, nnitinff with the 
waters of the sink of Carson Lake, which lies about 
ten miles distant. During the wet season, when the 
swollen rivera have overflowed the low lands around tlie 
lakes and nuitcd them, they form a very respectable 
sheet of water, about eighty milea or more in length, 
with a large river emptying its waters into each end, 
and for this vast volume of water there is no visible 
outlet. 

Across the outlet of Humboldt Ziake a dam has 
been erected, which has raised the water about six feet, 
completely obliterating the old emigrant road which 
passed close to the aonthern shore. The necessities of 
mining have at length utilized the waters of the lake, 
and now thej are employed in tnming the machinery of 
a quartz mill. In the lower end of the lake is an is- 
land — a long narrow strip of land — which extends up 
the lake and near the northern shore. Before the dam 
was put in the outlet, this island was part of the main 
land. There are several varieties of^flshin the lake, 
and an abundance of water-fowl during portions of the 
year. 

Leaving Brown's, and passing along the shore of the 
lake for a few miles an intervening sand ridge hides tlie 
lake from our sight, and about eight miles west we ob- 
tain a fine view of the Siuk of Carson Lake, which is a 
small body of water lying a few milea north of the 
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main ORntm Lake and conneoted with that and the 
Homboldt dnrii^ the -wet Beason. 

CknooM Laxh Ges directly eontii of Humboldt Lake, 
and u from 20 to 25 miles long, with a width ol t«a 
mileiL In the winter its waters cover considerable 
more area, the Sink and lake being one. 

The Carson Biver empties into the southern end of 
the lake, diecharging a large volome of water. What 
beoomesof the vast Dod^ ot water continnallT ponring 
into these lakes? is the problem yetnnsolved. Some 
claim the existence of underground channels, and ter- 
rible stories are told of onfortnnate people who have' 
been drawn down and disappeared forever. These sto- 
ries must be taken with much allowance. If onder- 
gronnd channels exist, whj is it that the lakes, which 
are 10 to 15 miles apart in low water, are united dnring 
the winter floods? And how is it, that when the waters 
have subsided from these alkaline plains, that no open- 
ing for these channels are visible f The only rational 
theory for the escape of the water is by evaporation. 
Examine each little stream bed that yon meet with ; 



;rou find no water there in the a 
sink holes, yet in the winter the:r beds ara 
full until tljry reach the main r!vri. The 
suQ is BO powerful on these lava plains in 
summer that the water evaporates aa soon 
aa it escapes from the cooHng shadows of 
the hills. By actual experiment it has been 
demonstrated that at Csrson and Humboldt 
Lakes the evsporation of water is rqurJ, in 
the summer, to six inches every 2i hours. 
In the winter, when the atmosphere is more 
humid, evaporation is lees, oonseqnentlj 
the waters spread oyer a larger area. 

Cabson BrvKB, which gives its name to 
the lake, rises in the eastern slope of Iho 
Sierra Nevada monntoins, south of Lnke 
Tsboe and opposite the head waters of the 
American B.vtr. From its source to its 
mouth is about 150 to 200 miles by the riv- 
er's oouree. Frosn its source its courre is 
about due north for abont 75 miles, when it 
turns to the east, and follows that direc- 
ion until it enters the lake. 

Under the general name of Carson Td- 
ley, the land Dordericg the river has long^ 
beien celebrated as being one of the best 
farming sections in the s£te. The thriving 
towns of Carson City and Genoa are sitiw- 
t«d in the valley, though that portion around 
Corson City is frequently designated as 
I^le Talley. The upper portion, from 
Carson to the foot-hills, ia very fertile, and 
yields handsome crops of vegetables, though 
irrigatioii ia necessary to insure a good 
yield. In some portions the small groins 
ore successfully cultivated, and on the low 
lands an abundant crop of gross is produc- 
ed. The valley is thickly settled, tne ara- 
ble land being mostly occupied. South Sknd 
west of the head waters of Carson Biver, 
the head waters of 'Walker's Biver find their 
source. The westfork of Wolker'sRiverrises 
within a few miles of the eastern braucdieB 
of the Carson. The east fork of Walker's 
Biver runs due north until joined by tho 
west fork, when the course of the river is 
east for about forty milea, when it turns to 
the south, folloiring that direction until it 
reaches Walker's Lake, about forty miles 
south of the sink of the Corson, having 
traversed in its tortuous course abont 140 
miles. In the valleys, which are found at intervals 
along the rivers, occasional spoto of arable laud ore 
found, but as an agricultural country the valley of 
Walker's Biver ia not a 



The water is brackish and strongly impregnated with 
alkali. The general characteristics of the other lakes 
in the great basin belong to this also ; the descriptioo 
of one embracing all points belonging to the others. 

WHITE PLAINS— Is twelve mile« west of 
Brown's. As indicat«d by Uie name, the plains imms- 
diately around the station are white vrith alkali, aolid 
bedaof which slope away to the sinks of Carson and 
Humboldt lakes. No vegetation meets the eye when 
gating on the vast expanse of dirty white alkali. Tba 
son's rays seem to fall perpendicularly down on this 
barren scene, burning and withering, as though Uiej 
would omah out any attempt which natnr« might nwks 
to introduce v^;etable life. 
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The water to fill the big tank at the station is pump- 
ed from the ** Sink " by means of a stationary engine, 
which is situated about midway between the station and 
the Sink. 

About eight miles south a Borax mine has been de- 
veloped and works erected at this station for refin- 
ing. To the northward — five miles — ^rich veins of cop-^ 
per ore are being worked, and large quantities shipped to* 
San FranoiBco. 

MIBAGE2 — ^Is seven miles from "White Plains. This 
station is named for that curious phenomenon, the 
Mirage (Meerazh) which is often witnessed on the des- 
ert. In early days the toil-worn emigrant, when urging 
his weary team across the cheerless desert, has often 
had his heart lightened bv the sight of clear running 
streams, waving teees and broad, green meadows, which 
appeared to be but a little distance awav. Often has 
the unwary traveler turned aside from his true course 
and followed the vision for weary miles, only to learn 
that he had followed a phantom, a will-o'-the-wisp. 

Whatcauses these optical delusions no one can tell, at 
least we nsver heard of a satisfactory reason being given 
for the appearance of the phenomenon. We have seen 
the green fields, tiie leafy trees and the running water ; 
we have seen them all near by, as bright and beautiful as 
though they really existed — ^where they appeared to — 
in the midst of desolation, and we have seen them van- 
ish at our approach. Who knows how many luckless 
travelers have followed these visions, until overcome 
with thirst and heat they laid down to die on the burn- 
ing sands, far from the cooling shade of the trees they 
might never reach; far from the music of miming 
waters, which they might hear no more. 

Onward we go, reclining on the soft cushions of the 
elegant palace car, thirty miles an hour ; rolling over 
the alkali and gray lava beds, scarcely giving a thought 
to those who, in early days, suffered so f earjfulljr while 
crossing these plains, and, perchance, left their bones' 
to bleach and whiten upon tnese barren sands. 

HOT SPRINGS— Eight miles west of Mirage. 
Here, to the right of the road, can be seen more of 
these bubbling, spurting curiosities — ^these escape 
pipes, or safety valves for the discharge of the super- 
abundant steam inside the globe, which are scattered 
over the great basin. Extensive salt works are located 
at this station, from which a car-load or more of salt is 
lapped daily. The salt springs are about four miles 
west of the station. 

The Saxon American Borax Co. have erected works 
here which cost about $200,000. They are situated a 
half mile south of the station, in plain view. 

Passing on, we find no change to note, unless it be 
that the beds of alkali are occasionally intermixed 
with brown patches of lava and sand. A few bunches 
of stunted sage-brush occasionally break the monot- 
ony of the scene. It is worth;^ of notice t^at this 
hardy shrub is never found growing singly an\c alone. 
Cnie reason for it is evident. No single shrub could 
ever maintain an existence here. It must have help ; 
consequently we find it in clumx>s for mutual aid and 
protection. 

DESERT— Is eleven miles from Hot Springs. Ele- 
vation 4,017 feet. This is, indeed, a desert. In the 
next six miles we gain about 100 feet altitude, pass Two 
MiLB Station, descend 82 feet in the next two miles, 
and arrive at 

WADSWORTH— This town is situated on the 
east bank of the Truokee Biver and the western border 



of the desert. It is built of wood, and contains about 
250 inhabitants. 

The division workshops are located here, and consist 
of a round-house of 20 stalls, car, machine and black- 
smith shops. 

Freight is re-shipped at this point for Austin, Fort 
Churchill, and a large scope of country south. 

The Piute Indian Beservation is situated about 
ei^teen miles to the northward of the station. 

Fine Grove Copper mines lie six miles south of the 
town. They attract little attention, that mineral not 
being much sought after. Ten miles south are the 
Desert Mines, which consist of gold-bearing quartz 
lodes. Some of the mines tiiere are considered very 
rich. Ninety miles south, at Columbus, are located the 
famous Borax mines of Nevada, said to be very rich. 

Thb Tbuckeb Biveb is crossed on a Howe truss 
bridge soon after leaving Wadsworth. 

This stream rises in Lakes Tahoe and Donner, which 
lie at the eastern base of the Sierras, about 80 miles 
distant. From its source in Lake Tahoe, the main 
branch runa north for about 12 miles, when — ^near 
Truckee Ci^ — ^it unites with Little Truckee, the outlet 
of Donner Lake, and turns to the east, following that 
course until it reaches the Big Bend, thence north for 
about 25 miles, when it discharges its waters into Pyr- 
amid Lake. ^ 

The level lands bordering the Truckee consist mostlj 
of gravelly upland covered with sage-brush. It is 
claimed that they might be rendered productive by 
irrigation, and the experiment has been tried in a 
small way, but with no filattering result. The upper 

E>rtions of the vallev, especially that which borders on 
ake Tahoe, is excellent farming land. Between these 
two points — the meadows and the lake — but little 
meadow-land is found, the valley being reduced to 
narrow strips of low land in the cailons and narrows, 
and broad, gravelly uplands in the more open country. 
But the traveler who passes over the road can judge 
for himself, for the road follows up the river to within 
about 12 miles of its source. 

SALVIA — ^Is seven miles from "Wadsworth. 

CLARKS— Is eight miles further. Both are signal 
stations, where passenger trains seldom stop. 

Tbuckeb Meadows — In early days these meadows 
were a noted rendezvous of the emigrants, who camp- 
ed here for davs to recruit their teams after crossing 
the desert. They have an extent of about 10 mUes in 
length by about two miles in width, enclosing consider- 
able excellent grass land. Vegetables and small grains 
are suooessfulfy cultivated on portions of the moist 
land. 

VISTA — ^Twelve miles west, is the next station. The 
country is very broken — ^brown, bare looking hills being 
scattered around in seeming confusion. A broad, gravel- 
ly upland covered with sage-brush usurps the vailey. 

RENO — Comes next — eight miles from Vista. Ele- 
vation 4,507 feet. We are gaining altitude. This 
promises to become an important pomt, and is at pres- 
ent a lively place. The town contains about 1,000 in- 
habitants. It was named for General Beno, who was 
killed in battle at South Mountain. The Crescent and 
State Journal— both weekly papers, are published 
here. 

The mines of the Pea Vine district lie conveniently 
near Beno. There are silver and gold-bearing quartz 
and copper mines in the district, the latter predominat- 
ing. At Pea Vine a new mill has recently been erect- 
ed and is running on Paymaster ore, which yields all 
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the way from $9 to $900 per ton j ore, black snlphnrets. 
The Washoe U. C. G. and S. M. Co., Works are near 
the town, affording excellent means bj which to test 
and work the ores discovered in the neighborhood. 

Two lines of stages run daily from Beno to Pea Vine, 
distance 11 miles ; fare $2.50 and $3.00. Another line 
runs north to Susanville, distance 90 miles. 

A new railroad is projected over the Sierras, to run 
from Beno (via Long Valley) to OrovUle, CaL The 
grade is said to be a good one. 

THB yiBOINIA AND TUUOKEJfi R. B. 

This road was completed in the fall of 1872 from Beno 
via Carson City to Virginia City, 61 miles distant. Be- 
fore the completion of this road Virginia Cily was 
reached b^ stage, over a fearful steep zig-za^ mountain 
road 21 miles distant, but the difference in distance bet- 
ween the "old and the new '' is more than made up in 
the comfort of the passage if not in time. 

At the time when these stages were nmning to convey 
passengers, a fast " Pony Express " was run for the 
purpose of carrying Wells, Fargo & Co. 's letter bags. 
This pony express was once a great institution. When 
it left Beno, the traveler coula have observed that the 
mail express bags were thrown from the cars before the 
train had ceased its motion. By watching the proceed- 
ings still further he would see tnat they are transferred 
to the backs of stout horses, abeady bestrode by light, 
wirr riders. In a moment all is ready, and away mey 
dasn under whip and spur to the next station, when, 
changing horses, they are off again. Three relays of 
horses were used, and some ** good time " was often 
made by these riders. 

Passenger and freight trains are now run regularly 
between Beno, Carson, Gold Hill, and Virginia City. 
From Carson City stages run to different mining camps 
regularly. 

As some of our readers may wish to know something 
in regard to the Great Comstock Mine, which was the 
first silver mine discovered in the State of Nevada, we 
will "change cars" and take a trip over the V. and T. 
R B. and take a look at the most important places only. 

Steamboat Spbinos — ^Are eleven miles south of Beno. 
There are several of these curious springs within a 
short distance of the road. They are near each other, 
all having a common source, though different outlets, 
apparently. They are situated in an alkaline fiat, de- 
void of vegetation, and are very hot, though the tem- 
perature varies in different spring 

They are said to possess excellent medicinal quali- 
ties. At times they are quite active, emitting jets of 
water and clouds of steam, which at a distance resem- 
bles the blowing off of steam from a large boiler. The 
ground arotmd them is soft and treacherous in places, 
as though it had been thrown up by the springs, and 
had not yet cooled or hardened. It is related that 
once upon a time, when a party of emigrants, who 
were toiling across the plams, arrived near these 
springs about camping time, they sent a man ahead — a 
Dutchman — to look out for a suitable place for camp- 
ing — one where water and grass could be obtained. 
In his search the Dutchman discovered these springs, 
which happened to be quiet at the time, ana knelt 
down to take a drink of the clear, nice-looking water. 
Just at that instant a jet of spray was thrown out and 
over the astonished Dutchman. Springing to his feet, 
he dashed away to the train, shouting at the top of his 
voice, *' Drive on I drive on! h — ^11 is not five miles 
from this place !" the innocent fellow firmly believing 
what he uttered. 

The traveler will find the springs sufficiently inter- 
esting to repay him for the trouble of pausing here 
awhile and taking a look around. 



Wasrob Cirr — Is six miles from the springs, and 
contams about 700 inhabitants. 

Cabson Cfty — Is the capital of Nevada, 30 miles 
south of Beno and 21 miles south-west of Virginia Cify. 
It is situated in Eagle Valley, on the Carson Biver, at 
the foot of the eastern base of the Sierras, and contains 
about 3,000 inhabitants. It is the oldest town in the 
State ; has a good many fine private and public build- 
ings. The town is tastefully decorated with shade 
trees, and has an abundance of good water. 

The United States Branch Mint of Nevada is located 
at this place. The Appeal, a daily paper, is estab- 
lished here. 

Carson Cil^ is in the centre of the best farming land 
on Carson Biver, and the best in this part of the State. 
It is connected by stage with Genoa, Markleville and 
Silver Moimtain.* The Carson City race-course ^:ained 
some notoriety by Feyler riding fifty miles in two 
hours for $2,000. 

GoiiD HiLii — ^Is a flonrishing mining town, nine 
miles from Carson. It consists mostly of one main 
street, being built along a ravine. One can hardly tell 
when he leaves Virginia City and enters Gold EEill, 
they are so closely connected. The place contains 
about 5,000 inhabitants, and one newspaper — ^the Oold 
Hill News— ^nhhshed daily. 

ViBGUOA City — Adioining Gold Hill, is situated due 
south of Beno, 21 miles ; by rail 51 miles. It is on the 
slope of Mt. Davidson, at an elevation of 6,200 feet — 
the mountain rising 1,627 feet above the city. The city 
is well built, contams many elegant public and private 
buil^ngs, and a population of about 7,000, the lar^r 
portion of whom are engaged in mining operations im- 
mediately under the city, from 500 to 1,600 feet 

The lerritorial Enterprise and tiie Chroniole — ^both 
daily and weekly papers — are published here. 

The religious and educational interests are well rej)- 
resented by churches and schools. 

There are a number of hotels in the city, at which the 
traveler will find good accommodations. The Iktbbna- 
TiONAii, is the principal one. 

The Mines of Virginia City — are silver, and those of 
Gk)ld HilLas the name would indicate, are gold. 

Early Histoby — The first gold mines were discover- 
ed in 1857, by Joe Kirby and some others, who com- 
menced nnning in Six Mile Cafion (Gold Hill) where the 
Ophir works now are->--and continued working the place 
With indiffiBrent success until 1859. The first quartz 
claim was located by James Finney, better known as 
"old Virginia," on the 22d of February, 1858, in the 
Virginia mining district and on the "Virginia Crop- 
pings." The old prospector gave his name to the city, 
croppings and district In June, 1859, rich dexx)sits of 
silver ore were discovered by Peter 0*Beilly and Patrick 
McLaughlin, on what is now the ground of the 0|phir 
Mining Company. They were engaged in gold washing, 
and uncovered a rich vein of sulphuret of silver, when 
engaged in excavating a place wherein to catch a supply 
of water for their rockers. The discovery was made on 
ground claimed by Kirby and others. A Mr. Comstock 
was employed to purchase the claims of Kirby and those 
holdii^ with him, hence Comstock's name was given to 
the lode. 

Thb Cohstook Lodb — ^Is about 25,000 feet in length, 
the out-croj)pings extending in a broad belt along the 
mountain side. It extends under Virginia City and 
Gold Hill ; the ground on which these cities are built 
being all ** honey-combed " or undermined ; in fact, the 
whole mountain is a series of shafts, tunnels and cay- 
ems from which the ore has been taken. The vein is 
broken and irre^^iUar at intervals along its length as 
far as traced, owmg to the formation of the mountain. 
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It is also veiy irregalsr iu tbioknees. In eome places 
the flasnre ranges from 80 to as high as 200 feet in 
width, while at other points the Tolls oome close to- 
gether. The greatest variation in width oocnra at a 
depth of from 400 to 600 feet from the sarfsoe. The 
pnndpHl silver ores of this lode are stephanite, vitre- 
ous silver ore, native silver and very rich galena. Pj- 
rargyrite, or raby silver, horn silver and riolybasite, 
are found in small quantitieH, together with iron and 
oopper pjrit«8, zino-blende, oarbonate of lead, pyio- 
m^nhite and native gold. 

The number of mills in snd around Gold Hill and 
Virginia, and at other points, which work on ore from 
this lode, is between 75 and 80, They are scattered 
aronnd through several counties, inolnding Storey 

i where the lode lies), Iijon, Washoe and Ormsby, 
rom 30 to 40 of the nnmber being in Storey county. 
The prodnct of the Gomstock lode has been beyond 
that of any silver vein of which we have any record ; 
turuishing the largest portion of bullion shipped from 
the Bute. Bince 1869, the Gomstock mines have,yielded 
over 8160 000,000. It is confidently expected that upon 
the oompietion of the 

SUTRO T0NHXI,, 

these famoQB mines will exceed 826,000,000 annually. 

This tunnel is one of the most important enterpnaen 
ever inaugurated in mining operations in this or any 
other country. The object sought is ventUation, drain- 
age, and a cheap means of working the mines, or bring- 
ing the ores to the surface. The tunnel commences m 
the valley of the Garson Biver ; is 14 feet wide at the 
bottom, 13 feet at the top. and 12 feet high. 

The mam tunnel will be 19,790 feet in length, and the 
cross tunnels about 12,000 feet more. The tunnel will 
strike the Gomstock ledge at a depth of 1,898^ feet be- 
low the point of the croppings. The estimated cost, 
when completed, 84,418,329 50. The work is being 
pushed ahead vigoroDHly, and nearly halt the length had 
been completed at the commencement of the year 1874, 
and should no unforeseen drawbacks take place, the 
tunnel will be completed and in operation within the 
next two years. 

BeKAiuuBi.s — In three years the stock of the "Bel- 
cher " Mine has advanced from 81 per share to 0490, or 
85,096,000 for the mine. The "Crown Point," in 1870, 
sold for 12 50 ; in December, 1872, for $460, or $5,520,- 
000 tor the mine. 

Returning to Beno, we resume onr journey west. 
The hills are loftier and covered with pine forests, 
and, as we enter the Truckee CaBon, we seem to 
have entered a cooler, pleaaanter, and more invigor- 
ating atmosphere. The aroma of the roruce and 
Sine is pleasant when compared with that of the alka- 
ne plains. It is related of an £aHtem Inmberman, 
from " away down in Maine,'' who lia.1 been very sour 
and tacitnrn during the trip across the plains — refusing 
to be sociable with any of his fellow travelers — that 
when be entered within the shades of the forest, he 
straightened himself up in the cars for a moment, look- 
ed aronnd, and eicloimmg, "Thank GikI, I smell pitch 
once more," sank bock in his seat and wept for joy, 

VERI>I— Is eleven miles west i)f Beno. On, np 
the river, with its foaming current now on our left, 
first on one side, then on the other, nins this beautiful 
stream until W9 lose sight of it altogether. The road 
crosses and re-crosses it on fine Howe truss bridges, 
running a-j straight as the course of the mountains will 
permit The mountains tower up on either hand, in 
places sloping and covered with timber from base to 
summit, in others precipitous, and covered with masses 
of black, broken rock. — 'Tis a rough oonntry, Uie caBon 



of the Truckee, possessing many grand and imposing 
features. 

BRONCO— A flag station, is passed ten miles 
from Verdi. Occasional strips of meadow land are 
seen close to the river's edge, but too small and rocky 
to be of nse, only as grazing land. ITow we cross the 
dividing line, and shoat 



as we Anter Oalifonua, a few miles east of 

BOCA— Six miles further west Elevation6,533feet 
The Inmber interest is well represented here, huge piles 
of ties, boards and timber lining the roadside. The river 
seems to be the means of transportation for the saw 
logs, immense numbers of them being scattered np 
and down the stream, with here and there a party of 
lumbermen working them down to the mil is. 

The Truckee River, from Reno to its mountain source, 
is a very rapid stream, and affords dam-sites and mill- 
sites innamerable ; ^et, it is related that some years ago, 
before the completion of the Faciiio RaUroad, a oert^ 
Indian agent, who is now an £x-U. S. Senator, char;^ 
u^ to the Government an "item"of 810,000, asbeug 
the purchase-money for a miU-site on the Tmokee, 
near a dam -site. 

Some bungty aspirant for official position, who had 
a hankering after the "loaves and fishes," exposed the 
"item," and a committee was sent out from Washing- 
ton to investigate the matter. This committee, went 
out by "Overland Stage," bad a good time, traversed 
the country in eveir direction, explored the rivet 
thoroughly from the desert to Lahe Tahoe, and report- 
ed that they could find numberless dam-sites by mill- 
sites, bnt could not find a mill by a dam-site. 
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DONNER LAKIi:. BOATIKG FABTY. 



TRCCKGE— la eight miles west of Boca. The 
country iaterTening is rough. The roail passes through 
deep gravel cnta, along the base of block DDiaBCB of 
TOOK, which tower far up the pme-clnd hitlfl. Trackee 
Ci^ is situated on the north bank of the Truckee 
River, in the midst of a heavilj timbered region. The 
principal busiDeea of the place is lumbering, though au 
extensive freighting business is carried on with other 
points in the mountaiim. One can hardly get around 
the town for the pile of lumber, ties and wood, which 
cover the ground in every direction. Some fine stores 
»ad a good hotel ore the only buildings which can lav 
claim to size and finish correapoadiag with the growth 
andbusiness of the place. The h>wuiBCOmpoBedol wood- 
en buildings, mostly on the north side of the railroad. 

The very sharp roof of the buildings point out the 
fact that tlie snow falls deep and moist liere, sufficiently 
BO to crush in the roofs — ^unless they are very sharp 
and strong. The town coutAins about 2,000 tuhabi- 
taats, nearly all of whom are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the lumber trade. 

The Tribune, a semi-weekly paper, represents the 
intareate of the Truckeeites. 

The educational interests have been provided for, 
Nevada county, in which Truckee City is situated, 
being justly celebrated for her public schools. 

There are three hotels in Truckee, the principal one 
being the Truckee House. At certain seasons of the 
year the cars stop before this house thirty minutes, 
affording time for the traveler to obtain a good meal. 
The Truckee House is the head-quarters of Uie tourists 
who stop over to visit objects of interest in this locality. 
This station is tho end of the Truckee, and the com- 
mencement of the Sacramento and Oregon divisions. 

The company have a 24-8tall round-house and the 
usual machme and repair-shops oC a divioiua located 



A line of stages leaves Truckee, daily, for Donner 
Lake, three miles ; Lioke Tahoe, fourteen miles ; Sierrs- 
ville, thirty miles. A good waguu-road connects Sierra 
City with Truckee via the Henuesa Pass and Donner 
Lake. 

Freight is re-shipped here for I>onn«r and T^oe 
Lakes, Sierraville, and the various towns in Sierra 
Valley. There are some wholesale and retail houses 
here, which do a large business. 

Lake Tahob, or Bigler, as it it called on some of the 
official maps, is located 12 miles south of i'ruckee. 
Tahoe is an Indian name, siguifying " big watei," and 
is pronounced by the Indians " Tah-oo," while the 
"pale faces" pronounce it "Tahce." From Truckee a 
splendid road affords one of the best and moat pleasant 
drives to be found in the State. The road follows the 
river bank, under the shade of waving pines or across 
green meadows until it reaches Tahoe City, at the foot 
of the lake. Here are excellent occommodationB for 
travelers — a good hotel, boats, and a well-stocked stable, 
from whence you take a carriage (jf you come by stage) 
and travel around the lake. 

The latest attraction is a steamboat, placed upon the 
lake by B. HuUady, Jr., for the accommodation of 
pleasure seekers. 

According to the survey of the State line. Lake Tahoe 
lies in two States and five counties. The line between 
Cslifomia and Nevada runs north and south through 
the lake, until it reaches a certain point therein, when 
it changes to a course 17 degs. east of south. Thus the 
counties of El Dorado and Placer, in California, and 
Washoe, Ormsby and Douglas, in Nevada, all abate in 
tlie waters of the Tahoe. Where the line was aurvey- 
ed through the lake it is 1,700 feet deep. 

Starting on our eiploring tour we will commence 
with the eastern shore. The first object of interest met 
with is a relic of the palmy days of staging : 
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Fbidat's Station, an old stage station, established 
by Burke in 1859, on the Plaoervillo and Tahoe stage 
road. Ten miles further on we come to the Glenbrook 
House, a favorite resort for tourists. Four miles fur- 
ther we come to The Gave, a cavern in the hill-side, 
fuUy 100 feet above and overhanging the lake. From 
Glenbrook House there is a fine road to Carson City. 

Following around to the north end of the lake, and 
but a short distance away, are the celebrated Hot 
Sfbinos, lying just across the State line, in Nevada. 
Near them is a splendid spring of clear, cold water, 
totally devoid of mineral taste. The next object which 
attracts our attention is Cobneuan Bay, a beautiful in- 
denture in the coast, with fine gravel bottom. Thus 
far there has been scarcely a point from which the des- 
cent to the water's edge, is not smooth and easy. 

Passing on around to the west side we return to Ta- 
hoe Orrr. Six miles from Tahoe City we reach Suoab 
Pine Point, a spur of mountains covered with a splen- 
did forest of sugar pine, the most valuable lumber, for 
all uses, found on the Pacific coast. There are fine 
streams running into the lake on each side of the point. 
We now arrive at EMEBATiP Bay, a beautiful placid in- 
let, two miles long, which seems to hide itself among 
the pine-dad hills. It is not over 400 yards wide at its 
mouth, but widens to two miles inland, forming one of 
the prettiest land-locked harbors in the world. It is 
owned by Ben HoUidav. At the south end of Tahoe, 
near the site of the OiiD Lake Houbb, Lake Yaujsi 
OsBEK enters the lake, having wound among the bills 
for many miles since it left the springs and snows which 
feed it. The YALiiEY of Lake Cbeee is one of the 
loveliest to be found among the Sierras. The whole 
distance, &om the mountain slope to the lake, is one 
continual series of verdant meadows, dotted with milk 
ranches, where the choicest butter and cheese are manu- 
factured. Around the lake the land is generallv level 
for some distance back, and covered with pine, fir and 
balsam timber, embracing at least 800 sections of as fine 
timbered land as the State affords. It is easy of access 
and handy to market, the logs being rafted down the 
lake to the Truckee, and ihence down to any point on 
the railroad above Reno. So much for the general ap- 
pearance of Lake Tahoe. To understand its beauties, 
one must ^ there and sx>end a short time. When once 
there, sailing on the beautiful lake, gazing far down its 
shining, pebbly bottom, hooking the sparkling trout 
that nuike the pole sway and bend in your hand like a 
willow wand, you will be in no hurry to leave. 

If you become tired of sailing and angling, take your 
gun and tramp into the hills, and fiU your game pooch 
with quail and grouse, and perhaps you may start up a 
deer or bear. He who cannot content himself for a 
time at Tahoe, could not be satisfied in any place on 
earth ; he would need to find a new and better world. 

"We have now circled the lake and can judge of its 
dimensions, which are 22 miles in lengtn and 10 in 
width. We will now return to Truckee. 

DonnbbLake — A lovely little lakelet, the "Q^m of 
the Sierras/* lies two and a half miles north- west of 
Truckee. It is about three and a half miles long, with 
an average width of one mile, and at the deepest point 
sounded, is about 200 feet This and Lake Tahoe are, 
by some, thought to be the craters of old volcanoes, the 
mountains around them presenting unmistakable evi- 
dences of volcanic formation. The waters of both lakes 
are cold and clear as crystal, the bottom showing every 

febble with great distinctness under water 50 feet deep, 
t is surrounded on three sides by towering mountains, 
covered with a heavy growth of fir, spruce and pine 
trees of immense size. Were it not for the occasional 
rattling of the oars, away up the mountain side, as they 



toil upward to the ''Summit," and the few cabins 
scattered here and there along the shore, one would 
fancy that he was in one of nature's secret retreats, 
where man had never ventured before. A small stream, 
which tumbles down the mountain side, winds its way 
through the dense wood, and empties its ice-cold flood 
in tiie upper end or head of the lake, which rests 
against the foot of "Summit" Mountain. From the 
I^e House, situated as it is on a low gravelly flat, 
shaded by giant pines, a very fine view of the railroad 
can be obtained. Within sight are four tunnels and 
several miles of snow-sheds, while behind and seem- 
ingly ovei^anging the road, the mountains — ^bald, bleak, 
bare, massive piles of granite — ^tower far above their 
precipitous sides, seeming to bid defiance to the ravages 
of time. A fine road has been graded along the ji^t- 
hand shore, from the station, forming a splendid drive. 
The "old emigrant road" skirts the foot of the lake 
(where the Dormer partv perished)^ and following np 
the stage road, climbs the "Summit" just beyond the 
long tunnel. Originally, it struck the divide at Sum- 
mit Vidley : from thence it followed the valley down 
for several miles, then struck across the crestnspur, 
and followed the divide down from Emigrant Oap. 

The business of lumbering is carried on quite exten- 
sively at tiie lower end of the lake. The logs are slid 
down the mountain sides in " shoots," or troughs made 
of large trees, into the lake, and then rafted down to 
the imll. On the west side of the lake the timb^ has 
not been disturbed, but sweeps down from the railroad 
to the water's edge in one dense unbroken forest The 
loWer end of the lake is bordered with green meadows, 
covering an extent of several hundred acres of fine 
grazing land. 

From the foot of the lake issues a beautiful creek, 
which, after uniting with Coldstream, forms the little 
Truckee river. 

C014DSTREAM — Is a clear, cold mountain stream, about 
fifteen miles long. It rises in the "Summit" Mountain, 
opposite Summit valley. Some excellent grazing land 
borders the creek after it leaves the mountain's gorge. 

YiBHnfCk AND HuNTiNGi — In Donner and Tahoe Lakes 
is found the silver trout, which attains the weight of 20 
pounds. There are many varieties of fish in these 
lakes, but this is most prized — ^most sought after by the 
angler. It is rare sport to bring to the water's edga 
one of these sleek-hide, sharp-biting fellows — to handle 
him delicatel^r and daintily until he is safe landed, and 
then, when fried, baked, or broiled brown, the employ- 
ment of the jaws to masticato the crisp, juicy morsels— 
it's not hsAJawina. The water near the lake shore is 
fairly alive with white fish, dace, rock-fish, and several 
other varieties — the trout keeping in deeper water. 
There is no more favorite resort for the angler and 
hunter than these lakes and the surrounding mountains, 
where quail, grouse, deer and bear abound. These 
lakes were once a favorite resort for the 

"SAN FBANCISOO 80HOOLMABHB," 

who annually visit this locality during tiie summer va- 
cation. The steamboat and railroad companies gener- 
ally pass them over th& route, and they pass a happy 
week at Tahoe and Donner Lakes. It was a pleasant 
sight to see these merry girls — ^they are girls when 
among the hUls — romping, scrambling and wandering 
among the hills and along the lake snore, giving new 
life and animation to the scene. The gray old hills and 
mighty forests re-echo with their merry laughter, as 
they stroll around the lake, gathering fiowers and 
mosses, or, perhaps, essaying their skill as anglers, to 
the great slaughter of the finny inhabitants of the lake, 
and the total demoralization of the hearts of their male 
companions. 
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STABVATION OAUF. Stumps, cut bf Uw OoimsT pwty, ibovfufi depth Of Bnfiw. 



It was amnamg to see "ye" male teacher tluaading 
his war amid the brush and boga around the lake. 
With what an effort be lifts his spdogj for a le^ over 
some 8tapid log, which would oome right is his wa;. 
Overcome with the effort, he sits down on an ant's nest 
beside the log to rest when along comes a shouting; 
rosj-fsced bevy of girls, who leap over the loft fright- 
ening "ye master nearly out of his wits — if he bai 
any — he is very much ''shocked," and tries to look 
dicnifled: tAey cannot, and ironld notif they oonld; 
nentber do ther try, bnt pass cm in tbeir wild chase 
after heaJUi and vigor. 

Why will our city men. be so di^nstingly dignified 
and stupid when in the pursuit of plessore? They can- 
not enjoy life and freedom from, caie, as can a woman ■ 
they must be "Btuok-np," or very preeite, like hired 
monmera to a fashionable f imeraL 

Thb Donneb Pabty — Around this beautiful sheet of 
water — nestled so closely in the embrace of these 
mighty mountains, smiling and joyous in its matchless 
beauty, as thongh no dark sorrow had ever occurred on 
its shores, or its clear waters reflected back, the wan 
and haggard face of starvation — is clnsteredtiie saddest 
of memories — a memory perpetoated by the name of 
the lake. 



from their long and arduous journey. Among that 
pajrtr was a Mr. Donner, who, with bis family, were 
seeking the rich bottom lands of tbe California rivers, 
the fame of which had reached them in their eastern 
home. At that time a few hardy pioneers had settled 
near Sutter's Fort, brought there by the retoming 
trappers, who, with wondrous tales of the fertility of 
tlie soil and the genial dimate of California, nad 
indooed some of their friends to return with them 



and settle in this beantifnl land. The Donner party, 
as it is generally called, was one of those parties, 
and under the guidance of a trapper, was journeying 
to this then almost unknown loud. Arriving at the 
Tmckee, the guide, who knew the danger threatening 
them, hurried them forward, that they might cross the 
dreaded Bierras ere the snows of winter should encom- 
pass them. Part of the train hurried forward, but Mr. 
Donner, who had a large lot of cattle, would not hurry. 
Despite all wamings, he loitered along until, at last, be 
reacned the foot of Donner Lake, and encamped there 
for the night. The weather was growing ooli^ and the 
blackandfhreateningsky betokened the coming etorm. 
At Donner Lake, the road turned to the left m those 
days, following up Coldstream, and crossing the Bum- 
mit, near Summit Meadows, a very diffloult and dan- 
gerous roQt« in fair weather. The party who encamped 
at the lake that night numbered 16 souls, amon^ whom 
were Mrs. Donner and her four children. During the 
night, the threatened storm burst over them in all its 
fury. The old pines swayed and bent before tiie blast 
which swept over the lake, bearing destruction and 
death on its snow-laden wings. The snow fell heavily 
and fast, as it can f oU ia those mountains. Most of the 
frightened cattle, despite the herders vigilance, ' ' went 
off with the storm. " 

In the morning tiie terror^ttioken emi^pronta beheld 
one vast expanse of snow, and the la^e white flakes fall- 
ing thick and fast. Still there was hope. Borne of the 
cattle and their horses rem^ed. They could leave 
wagons, and with the horses they might possibly cross 
the mountains. But here arose another difficulty. Mr. 
Donner was nnwell, and oonld not go — or, preferred 
to wait until the storm subsided ; and Mrs. Donnar, 
like a tme woman, refused to leave her husband. 

The bolouoe of the party, with the exoeptioii ot one. 



a Gktrman, who decided to stay wii^ the family, placed 
the children on the horses, and bade Mr. and Mrs. 
Donner a last good-by ; and, after a long and perilons 
battle with the storm, they succeeded in crossing the 
mountains and reaching the valleys, where the danger 
was at an end. The storm continued, almost without 
intermission, for several weeks, and those who had 
crossed the Summit knew that an attempt to reach the 
imprisoned party would be futile — worse than folly, 
until the sprmg sun should melt away the icy barrier. 

Of the long and dreary winter passed by uiese three 
persons, who shall tell ? The tall stumps (see illustra- 
tion) standing near where stood the cabin, attest the 
depth of snow. Some of them are 20 feet in height. 

fearly in the spring a party of brave men, led by 
Claude Cheney, started from the valley to bring out the 
prisoners, expecting to find them alive and well, for it 
was supposed that they had provisions enough to last 
them through the winter, but it seems they were mis- 
taken. 

After a desperate effort, which required weeks of toil 
and exposure, the i)arty succeeded in scaling the moun- 
tains, and came to the camp of the Donners. What a 
sight met the first glance I io. a rudely constructed -cabin 
before the fire sat the Dutchman, holding, in a vice- 
like ^asp, a roasted arm and hand, which he was 
greedily eatinp^. With a wild and frightened look he 
sprang to his leei and confronted the new comers, hold- 
ing on to the arm as though he feared they would de- 
prive him of his repast. The remains of the arm were 
taken from him by main force, and the maniao secured. 
The remains of Mr. Donner were found, and, with those 
of his faithful wife, given such burial as the oircum- 
stanoes would permit, and, taking the survivor with 
them, returned to the valley. 

The (German recovered, and still lives. His story is, 
that soon after the party left, Mr. Donner died, and was 
buried in ihe enow. The last of the cattle escaped, 
leaving but little food ; and when that was exausted, 
Mrs. Donner died. Many dark suspicions of foul plav 
on the part of the only survivor nas been oiroulated, 
but whether they are correct will never be known, until 
the final imraveling of time's dark mysteries. 

SiERBA VAiiiiET — ^Ldcs about 30 miles from Truckee 
Citv, among the Sierras. It is about 40 miles long, 
with a width of from five to seven miles. It is fertile, 
thickly settled, and taken in connection with some 
other mountain valleys, might be termed the Orange 
county of California — ^from the quantity and quality of 
butter and cheese manufactured there. In the moun- 
tain valleys and on the table-lands the best butter and 
cheese found in the State are manufactured — the low 
valleys being too warm, and the grasses and water not 
so good as found here. In Sierra, and many other 
mountain valleys, good crops of grain and vegetables 
are grown in favorable seasons, but the surest and most 
profitable business is dairying. The flourishing town 
of Boyalton is situated in this valley. 

Honey Lake — ^An almost circular sheet of water, 
about 10 miles in diameter, lies about 50 miles north of 
Truckee City. Willow creek and Susan creek enter it 
at the north, while Lone Valley creek empties its waters 
into the southern portion oif tiie lake. Some fine mea- 
dow and grazing land is found in the valleys bordering 
these streams, which has been occupied by settlers, and 
converted into flourishing farms. 

Susanville, the principd town in the valley, is situated 
north of the lake. It is connected by stage with Beno, 
Nevada, and Oroville, California. 

We now take leave of Truckee City and its surround- 
ings, and prepare to cross the " Summit of the Sierras," 
14 nules distant With two locomotives leading, we 



cross the North Fork or Little Truckee on a single-span 
Howe truss bridge, and make directly across the broken 
land bordering the lake meadows, for the foot of the 
Sierras. 

Then skirting along the hill-side, through long snow 
sheds, with the sparkling Coldstream on our right, 
winding through the grassy valley and among waving 
pines, we pass 

STRONG'S CANON— Six miles from Truckee, 
and bend around the southern end of the valley, whidi 
borders Donner Lake, and, crossing Coldstream, com- 
mence the ascent of the mountain. As the train skirts 
the eastern base, rising higher and higher, Donner 
Lake is far below, lookmg iS^e a lake ^f silver set in 
the shadows of green forests and brown mountains. 
Up still, the long, black line of the road bending around 
and seemingly stealing away in the same direction in 
which we are moving, though far below us, points out 
the winding course we have followed. 

Up, still up, higher and higher toils the train, 
through the long line of snow-sheds leading to the first 
tunnel, while the locomotives are snorting an angry de- 
fiance as they enter the gloomy rock-bound chamber. 

/ SUMMIT— Is fourteen miles west of Truckee, the 
highest point on the Siena Nevada moimtains passed 
over by the Central Pacific Eailroad, 7,017 feet above 
the level of the sea. Distance from Onu^a, 1,669 
miles ; from San Franciscr^, 245 miles. This is not the 
highest land of the Sierra Nevada mountains by any 
means, for bleak and bare of verdure, rise the granite 
peaks around us, to an altitude of over 10,000 feet 
PUes of granite— their weather-stained and moss-dad 
sides glistening in the morning sun — ^rise between us 
and the "western shore," hidmg from our sight the 
vast expanse of plain that we know lies between us 
and the golden shores of the Pacifio Ocean. Scattering 
groups of hardy fir and spruoe, line the mountain 
gorges, where rest the everlasting snows that have 
rested in the deep shady guldies, near the summit of 
of these towering old mountains-— who can tell how 
long? They have laid, evidently, since Adam was a 
very small boy, or the tree sprouted from which our 
apple-loving, ancestor. Eve, plucked that be-deviled 
fruit. 

We are on the dividing rid^e which separates the 
head waters of several mountain rivers, wMch, by dif- 
ferent and tortuous courses, find at last the same com- 
mon receptacle for their snow-fed waters — ^the Sacra- 
mento Biver. Close to our right, far down in tiiat 
fir-clad gorge, the waters of the South Yuba leap and 
dance along, amid dense and ffloomy forests, and over 
almost countless rapids, cascades and waterfalls. This 
stream' heads against and far up the Summit, one 
branch crossing the road at tiie next station — Cascade. 
After passing Cisco, the head waters of Bear Biver 
can be seen lying betwen the divide and the Yuba, 
which winds awayljgjrond— out of sight, behind another 
mountain ridge. Farther on still, and we find the 
American Biver on our left. These streams reach the 
same ending — the Sacramento Biver — but are far apart, 
where they mingle with that stream. There is no 
grander scenery in the Sierras^-of towering mountains, 
deep gorges, lofty precipices, sparkling waterfalls and 
crystal lakes — than abound within an easrjr distance of 
this place. The tourist can find scenes of the deepest 
interest and grandest beauty ; the scholar and philoso- 
pher, objects of rare value for scientific investigation : 
the hunter and angler can find an almost unumitea 
field for his amusement ; the former in the gorges of 
the mountains, where the timid deer and fierce grizzly 
bear make their home ; the latter among the motmtain 
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Ukea and BtreamB, where the speokled tront leaps iit ila 
jojroas freedom, while aionnd all, is the music of snow- 
fed monntaiD toireot and mountain breeze, and over 
all is the clear blue sky of a sunny clime, tempered and 
softened by the shadows of the ererlastiD^ hills. 

TuHNELS AND Show Sheds — Prom the time when the 
road enters the crests of the "Summit," it passes 
through a HucceHston of tunnels and snow-sheds, so 
closely connected that the traveler can hardly tell when 
the cars enter or leave a tunnel. The Summit Tunnel, 
the longest of the number, is 1,659 feet long, th«others 
ranging from 100 to 870 feet in length. 

The snow-sheds are solid Btmetores, built of sawed 
itnd round timber, completely roofing in the road for 
many miles (see illustration, page 116). Wheq the 
road was completed there were 23 miles of shed built, 
at an actnal cost of $10,000 per mile. With the addi- 
tions since made the line reach^a about 45 miles, which 
includes tlie whole length of the deep snow line on the 
dividing ridge. When we consider that along the snm- 
mit the snow falls from 16 to 20 feet deep during a wet 
winter, we van imagine the ncoes»ty andimportonoe of 
these structures. By this means the track is as clear 
from snow in the winter as in the valleyH. The mighty 
avalanches which sweep down the mountain sides in 
spring, bearing everytiiing before them, pass over the 
sloping roofs of the sheds and plunge into the chasms 
below, while beneath the mshmg mass the oars glide 
smooljily along, the passengers hardly knowing buttbat 
they are in the midst of an enormons tnnneL ' 

Where the road lies clear on the divide or level land, 
the sheds have sharp roofs, like those of any building 
calculated to withstand a great weight of snow. But 
where the road is built gainst the side of these bare 
pe^s, the roof of the shed can have but one elope, and 
that must reach the mountain side, to enable the ' ' snow 
slides " to cross the road without doing harm to that or 
the passing trains, (See illoatration, page 118.) 

Fires, sometimes cause damage to sheds and road, but 
seldom any delay to the trains, as the oompimy have 
materials of all kinds on band for any emergent^, and, 
with their swarm of men, can, replace everyuing almost 
as quick as it is destroyed ; but, to further protect the 
snow-sheda and bridges from fire, and the more effectually 
to extinguish them, the Railroad Company^ have station- 
ed ^e locomotive Grey Eagle attheSummit (with steam 
always up and ready to answer a summons), withaforoe 
pump of large capacity, supplied with ateam from the 
engine. Attached to the looomotive are eightwater oars, 
the tanks on which are connected with each other and 
with the tender of the ei^ine, so that the supply of 
water will always be sufflcjent to check any ordinary 
fire. 

Passengers from the west, desiring to visit Zjake Ta- 
hoe, con take a stage at the Summit House, which will 
afford them a flue view of Donner Lake, while rolling 
down the mountain and around to the north and east 
oide of it, en route to Tohoe. Retnming, those who 
choose, con take the cars for the east, at Trnckee, with- 
out returning to the SommiL Farefor the " round 
trip," 46.00. 

Leaving the Summit, we pass on, through show- 
sheds and tnnnels, around the base of towering peaks, 
anon over tlie bwe ridge, with an unbroken view on 
either hand, then amid grand old forest trees until we 



STWifiT VaiaAT— To the west, the traveler will ob- 
serve a broad grsssy meadow, dotted with trees, and 
lying between two lof^ mountains. 

This is one of the l(»tiest of the Sierra valleys, and is 
oovered with a luxuriant growth of grass, affording 

rturage for large Itands of cattle, during the summer, 
is idl occupied by dairymen and stook-raiseta, at 
whose comfortable dwellines the tourist will find a 
heartjy welcome. It is a delightful summer retreat ; a 
favorite reeort for those who prefer the mountains, with 
their oool breezes and pure water. The valley is 
watered by many springs and anow-fed rivulets, whose 
waters flow to the American river. 

This Tallev is becoming noted in a business point of 
view, as well as being a place of summer resort. It is 
becoiuing celebrated as a meat packing station, it having 
been demonstrated that pork and beef can be saooeaa- 
fully cured here' during any portion of the year. In 
most portions of the State, and especially so on the 
plains, it is extremely difQcult, generally impossible, to 

, cure meat by the usaal process ot pickling. The hams, 
which are cured in the low lands, are generally " pump- 
ed, " and then they keep but a short time. Bnt here 
meat can beput up in brine and thoroughly cured at 
any time. This fact, ti^^ther with its proximity to the 
railroad, will have tlie effect of creating au extensive 
business at this point. 
Soda SPBisaa — Are sitnoted near the foot of Summit 

I Tfdley, their waters uniting with otbero, forming the 
head waters of the American river. The springa are 
very large and nnmerous. The water is pronounced to 
be the beet medidual water in the State. It is a delight- 
ful drink, cpol and sparkling, poBseasing the taste of 
the best quality of manufactured soils water. The 
larger of tne springs have been improved, and great 

Santities of the water are now bottled and shipped to 
ports of the State. Near the Soda Springs are 
others, the waters of which are devoid of mineral or 
adduoUB taste, and boiling hot. 

" 'Tis a singular place," the miner said, when telling 
his friends of his discovery. "'Tie a singular place ; 
dc^ on my skin if it ain't, whar sweet and sour wat«r 
comes out'n the same hole, one cold as ice, to look f.t it, 



cascade:— Six miles west of Summit Elevation, 
6.519 feet. Here we oroBS one of the branches of the 
Xubo, which goes leaping down the rocks-in a shower 
of spray during the summer, but in the winter the 
ohaam ^ows naught but a bed of snow and ice. 
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but bilin' hot, tiie other lookins warm md qoiet, but 
oold enongh to troese a feller to death." 

TAMERACK— lour miles vest of Oasoade— ia the 
station at vhioh to leave the can to vieit Stm^nit 
Valley. 

CISCO— El«TatioD 6,989 ; three miles west of Tama- 
rack. Pamenger trainB, at oertain bbbsods of the jeax, 
stop here for meals. Them is quite a little town of 
Bh^rp-Toofed wooden bouses here, containing aboat 400 
inhabitants. At one time it tbs quite an important 
place, bein^ the " terminna" dnring the time oooapied 
m tunneling throngh the summit. 

From this station we pass along rapidly and easily, 
irithoul the help of the locomotive. 

To the right, occasional glimpses of the Bear and 
Tuba rivers can be seen far below ns. 

EMIGRANT GAP— Ib nine miles west of Oiaoo, 
at the place where the old emigrant road crossed the 
divide, and followed down the ridges to the valley of 
the Sacramento. Theemigrantspassedoirerths "gap," 
iro pass under it, making a slight difference in eleva- 
TRbon between the two roada, as veil as a difference in 
the mode of traveling. Wo have seen the last of the 
old em^rrant road tSat ve have followed so far. No 
mora will the weaiy emigrant toil over the long and 
wearv jonmev. Space is annihilated, and the tireleBS 
iron iiorse will henceforth haul an iron wagon over an 
iron road, landing the tourist and emigrant fresh and 
hearty, after a week's ride, from the far eastern shores 
of onr oountty to the far western — from Ocean to 
Ocean. 

Passing on amid the grand old pines, leaving the 
anounit peaks behind, we turn up blue caCkon, the road- 
bed on the opposite hank apparently running parallel 
with the one we are traversing. Swinging around the 



head of the oalion, past eaw-mills and Inmber mdo- 
laacks, we reach the statdon of 

BLUE CANON— Six miles from Cisco. Ele- 
vation i,677 feet A freight and lumber ' ststion, 
where immense cjnautities of lumber are shipped 
from millg in vicini^. Before the ntilroad reached 
these mountains, the lumber interest of this section 
was of little value, there beiuf( only a local demand, 
which hardly paid for builduig mills and keeping 
teama The mines were then the only market—the 
cost of freight to the Talleys forbidding competi- 
tion with the Paget Sound lumber trade, or with mills 
situatedsomuch nearer tbeagricultural districts. Now 
the lumbeir can be sent to the valleys, and eold as 
cheap as any, in a market rarely overstocked, for the 
one iteni of Inmber forms one of the staple market 
articles, ruling at more regular prices, and being in 
better demand than any other article Ot trade, on tlie 
coast, if we exoept wheat. 

Leaving Bine Cafion, we speed along around the bill- 
sidee, past China Banok, a aide-track, about two miles 
weat^ The pasaenger should now watoh the soenwy on 
the left. 

SHADY RUN— Is five miles west of Blue Caflon, 

but passenger trains seldom stop. On the left, south 
aide, oan be seen one of the grandest gorges in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, 

"Thh Obkat Ambbtoan Cakton" 
(See illnBtiBtion). At this point the American river 
is compressed between two walla, 2,000 feet high, 
and BO near perpendicular that we can stand on the 
brink of the cuiff and look directly down on the foamiuK 
waters beluw. The cailon is about two miles long, and 
so precipitous are its sides, which are washed t^ the 
torrent, that is has been found impossible to aaoend the 
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etreua through the gotgo, eveii on foot. This ia & beati- 
tlful view, one of nature's most mngniflcent panomaiia. 
But we Boon loose eight of it aa one tntin turns to the 
right, up a aids oafion and etopB at 

AIjTA — fonr inilee from Shadj Bun. Alta looks old 
and weather-benteu, and its half dozen board honeea, 
with sharp roofs, look aa though there was little less 
than ft centuiy between the present and the time when 
they were nshered into exiat«noe — like its namesiAs in 
San FrtuuSBOD, after whi<)h it was named. 

DUTCH FLAT— Is aboni two milea from Alta. 
Old settlers call it Oerman LeveL Elevation 8,403 feet 
The town of Dntoh Flat ia aitnated in a hollow, near by 
and to the riglit of the road, a portion of it being in 
plain view. The town oontains manj ^ood buildiiriga, 
churches, sohoola, and hototH. Population abont 2,200. 
One feature of this town ia worth uoting, ftnd*orthy of 
commendation — the beautiful gardens and fine orchards 
which ornament almost every house. In almost all of 
the mountain towns — in fact in all of the older '"'•"•'"g 
towns, the aoone is roprodnoed while many of the val- 
ley towns are bare of vines, flowers or fnut trees : the 
miner's cabin haa its garden and fruit trees attached, if 
water can be had for irrigation, while half of the farm 
houses have neither frnit trees, shrubs, flowers or gar- 
dens around them. 

Btagea leave this station dailyfor Nevada, 16 miles, via 
Little York. Ton Bet and Bed Dog. Freight teama 
leave here for all the above named towns and mining 
oampa in this vidnit j. 

LrrrTjS Tokk — A mining town, three milea north-west 
of Dutch Flat, contains about 600 inhabitants. 

YoQ Bet— Is aiz miles from Little York, abo n min- 
ing town, about the Bama size. 

Bbd Doq — Seven and a half milea from Yon Bet, still 
another small mining town. 

Tbeee towns are situated on what ia called the Bine 
Lode, the beet large placer mining district in the State. 
The traveler will see the evidences of the vast laI>or 
performed here, while standing on the platform of the 
oara at Alta, Dutch Flat or Gold Bun stations. The 
Bine Lode extends from below Gold Bun, throiif^h the 
length of Nevada, on, into and thronffh a portion of 
Sierra County. It is supposed to be the bed of some 
ancient river which was mueh larger than any of the 
existing monntain streams. The course of this old 
river was nearly at right aiiglea with that followed by 
the Yuba and other Btreams, wiiioh run across it. The 
ctiannel is from one to flvemileswide in places ~at least 
the gravel hills, wliich are supposed to cover the bed, 
extend for that distance across the range. Many of 
these gravel hilla are from 100 to 600 feet high, covered 
with pme trees from two to six feet in diameter. Pet- 
rified trees, oak and pine, and other woods, such as man- 
zanitA, motintain mahogany and maple, are found in the 
bed of the river, showiug that the some varieties of 
wood existed when this great change was wrought, as 
are now growing on the adjacent hill-sides. 

The traveler will observe by the road Bide, mining 
ditches and flumes, carrying a large and rapid stream 
of water. These ditches extend tor many miles, tap- 
ping the rivcra near their Bonroes — near the regions of 
perpetual snow, — By this means the water is conveyed 
over the tops of the hills, whence it ia carried to any 
dum below it. The long, high and narrow flame, 
flailed a "telegraph," carries the water from the ditch, 
as nearly level as possible, over the claim to be worked. 
To the "tolegraph" is attached a hose with an iron 
pipe, or nozzle, throngh which the water nisbes with 
great velocity. When dirncted f^ainst a gravel bonk, 
It outs and tears it down, washing the dirt thoroughly. 
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at a rate astonishing to those nnaoquainted iiith hy 
draulie mining. (See illnstration above.) The water 
carries rocks, dirt and aand through the tail race, and 
into the long flumes, where the rifSee for collecting the 
gold are placed. Miles and miles of the flumes nave 
been built, at an enormooa expense, to save the gold 
carried away, in the tailings. 

Around Little York and Yon Bet, the lode is mixed 
too much with oement to mine in this manner with 
profit, hence mills have been erected where the oement 
IS worked in the same manner as quartz rock — crushed 
and then amalgamated. 

GM>L1> RUN— two miles beyond Dutch Flat^ele- 
vatioD 8,206 feet — is a email mining town, containing 
about 200 inhabitants. Around it yon can see, on every 
hand, the minor's work. Long flume beds, which carry 
ofiF the washed gravel and retain the gold ; long and 
large ditches full of ice-cold water, which, directed by 
skiLfnl hands, are fast tearing down the mountains and 
nending the washed debris to fill the river beds in the 
plains below. There are a set of " pipes" bnay in 
playing against the hillside, which often comes down in 
acres. All is life, euergj and activity. We don't see 
many children peeping out of those cabius, for they 
are not so plenty in the mining districts as in Salt 
Lake, But we do see nearly all of the cabins sur- 
ronnded with little gardens and orchards, whioh pro- 
duce the finest of fmit. 

Descending the monntain rapidly we can see here 
and there Chinese cabins, and by mem huge pUes of 
soap root, and boles of the prepared article. It will be 
tranqK>rt^ to the factories, wuere it is manufactured 
into mattraaaes. This root grows in profusion in the 
hard' red soil of the mountains. On, tuoid mining 
clainm, by the side of large dit«hes, throngh the deep 
gravel cuts, and along the grasav hilbides, untilf cm 
the left, a glimpse of the North Fork of the Amencan 
river con be had, foaming and dashing along in a nar- 
row gorge full 1,500 feet beneath us. Farther on we 
see the North Fork of the North Fork, dashing down 
the steep mountain at right angles with the other, leap- 
ing from waterfall to waterfall, its sparkling current re~ 
Bembling an airy chain of dancing sunbeams, as it haa- 
tens on to nnite with the main stream. Now we lose 
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BLOOHEB CCT-aS feot deep and 800 feet long. - 

Betnming to the Kailiood, whioh we left at Colfax, 
we follow down Aubiirn rarme, at times near itn bed 
ajid anon winding in and out among the hills, paseiiig 
ooey little ranches. 

S. E. MllXrS— Five miles from Oolfaz. The conn- 
try along here ia veiy rough and broken, with nomer- 
oua cats, fills, bridges, and one taunel near the next 
station, 700 feet in length. 

CLIPPKR OAF—Is Biz mHea farther west. Again 
onward, we leave the ravine and keepalong the foot hills, 
to hold the grade — passing throngh maaj an old washed 
placer mine, in which, only a few short years ago, oonld 
be seen thonooiida of men digging and washing, wash- 
ing and digging, from morning till night, aeeking what 
is said to be " the root of all sTil " — aouh 

AtrBUKN— The oonnty seat of Plaoer Oonntj— is 
aeren miles west of Clipper Gap, and oontainB about 
1,000 inhabitants. Elevation 1,363 feet OardmiB and 
CKohards abound, and eveiTthing betokens quiet, home- 
oomforls and ease. It has exoellent sohools and fine 
ohnrohes, and is one of the neatest looking fowna in the 
ooon^. The pnblio buildings, conrt-hoose, etc, are 
good, and the ground well kept The greater put of 
the dwellings stand a liftl^ distance from the rood. 

The American, Orleans, and Railroad House, are the 

Erineipal hotels. The Placer Herald and the Arffva, 
ath weekly newspapeis, are pnbliehed here. 
Stages rAi daily from Auburn tu Pilot Hill, six miles; 
Gave Valley, six miles ; Greenwood, twelve' miles ; and 
Georgetown, seventeen miles. The Anbum Stage Line 
to Forest HOI, 21 miles; and Michigan BlnfTs, 80 miles. 
Also ynes to rfecerville, 29 miles, via Alabaster Gave, 
Pilot Hill, Coloma and Gold Springs. 

AxA^STBB Cave — This most remarkable cave^ situ- 
ated eight miles south-east of Auburn on Eidd'»Savine, 
abont a mile above its junction with the North Fork of 
American Biver. ^As we caonot afford the spiux ueoes- 



ubain, Slemt HeTkda Moimtalns. 

aary for a full description, we can do no better than to 
copy the onnounoement that was made bj the first ex- 
^OT«r, Mr. Owynn, and published in the Sacramento 
Bee, August l^Oi. 1860. He says : 

''Wonders will never cease. On Teaterdav, we, in 
quarrying rock, made an opening to the most beautiful 
cave yoia ever beheld. On oUr first entrance, we de- 
scended about 15 feet, gradually to the centra of the 
room, which is 100x30 feet. At the north end there ia 
a most magnificent pnlpit in the Episoopal Ohiirch style 
that man ever has seen. It seemsthatit is, and should 
be called, the ' Holy of Holies, ' It is completed with 
the most beautiful drapery of alabaster sterites, of all 
colors, varying from white to pink-red, overhanging the 
beholder. Immediately nnder the pulpit there is a 
beantifol lake of water, extending to an unknown dis- 
tance. We thought Uus all, but, to onr great admira- 
tion, on arriving at the centre of the first room, we saw 
an entrance to on inner chamber still more splendid, 
200x100 feet, with most beautiful alabaster overhang- 
tngs, in every possible shape of dnipery. Here atonds 
magnitude, giving the instant impression of a power 
above man ; grandeur that defies deoaj[ ; antiquity that 
tells of ages unnumbered ; beauty which the touch of 
time makes more beautiful ; use eihanstlesa for the ser- 
vioe of man ; atren^h imperishable as the globe — tlie 
monument of eternity— the truest emblem of that ever- 
lasting and unchangeable, irresistible Majesty, by 
whom, and for whom, all things were mode," 

Soon ^terleaving Aubnm we poaa through "Bloomer 
Oat" (|B illnstration,) then, as we near the next 
stataon, ^over Newcastle Gap Bridge, which, is 528 
feet long, and 60 feet high. 

NEWCASTLE— la a small plooe, of abont 200 in- 
habitants, five miles from Auburn. Elevation 969 feet. 
We pass on through little valleys and among low hills, 
witli evidences of past and a little present mining. 

Off to the right are the old time mining camps of 
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Ophir, Virginia City. Gold Hill, and seyeral others, 
where yet considerable placer mining is indulged in by 
the old settlers, who are good for nothing else. There 
is a miner's cabin under yonder tree, with a little patch 
of garden, and — ^yes, a rose-bush in front 

Look ! old '49 comes to the door, pipe in month, a 
twenty years' beard sweeping his bosom, and ^azes on 
the passing train. Look ! with what a deprecatmg gest- 
ure he admits the fact that the railroad has got ahead 
of hia time, and is sending its loads of rosy-cheeked 
women into the country to disturb hia peace and quiet- 
ness. Sadly he turns to enter his lonely cabin, when 
we read on the seat of his unmentionables '< Warranted 
98 lbs. , superior quality. " Poor fellow, who knows but 
that the next time we pass this way, we may behold an- 
other man, outwardly, but still tiie same. The beard 
will have been trimmed, the house "tidied" up, the 
flour-sack will have given place to " store-clothes," and 
a smiling, rosy face, surmounted by a waterfall, will 
look out of the doorway of what is now a real home. So 
mote it be. 

Just after leaving Newcastle, we catch the first 
glimpse of the beautiful valley of the Sacramento, from 
the windows on the right-hand side of the cars. 

PINO — Six miles west of Newcastle. Elevation, 403 
feet We are rapidly descending, but among the low 
hills, covered with chaparral, manzanita and grease- 
wood, the road winds onward for three miles further, 
passing several valuable quarries, to the right and left, 
when we arrive at 

ROCKLIN— Elevation, 248 feet. Here the com- 
pany have a machine shop and round-house of 28-stalls, 
built in the most substantial manner, of granite, ob- 
tained near by. The celebrated Bocklin Granite Quar- 
ries are close to the station, on the left-hand side of the 
road. The granite obtained here is of excellent 
quality, and does not stain on exposure to the weather. 

Leaving Bocklin and the foot-hills — ^the country now 
opening out into the plains, or the valley bordering the 
American river. We have no more hills to encounter, 
yet the country is somewhat uneven, and after winding 
around, on a regular grade for four miles further, we 
reach the 

JUNCTION— !Elevation now only 168 feet Here 
the Central connects with the Sacramento and Marys- 
viUe, or California and Oregon R R Passengers for 
Northern California and Oregon will need to change 
cars. The train is waiting ; let us step on board, visit 
a few of the cities and towns, and see what there is to 
be seen. 

The California and Oregon Railroad is owned by the 
Central Pacific Company, and under the same manage- 
ment. It is now completed 151 miles north of this 
place, with the design of extending it to Portland, Ore- 

gon, where it will tap the enormous trade of the Colum- 
ia River and its numerous tributaries. The time is 
not far distant (in the age of nations) when passengers 
will hear, on arriving at this station, ''All aboard for 
Puget Sound, Hudson Bay, Alaska and Behring Straits ; 
dose connections made with the Yankee Tunnel Cmn- 
panpy under Behring Straits for all points in Russia, 
China, Japan, Gtermany, England, France, and the 
Holy Land ! " 

Leaving the Junction, we are whirled along over a 
fine road-bed, in and out among the foot-hills, with rap- 
id and ever-changing scenery on either hand ; ten miles 
brings us to Lincoln, then four to Ewings, four to Sher- 
idan, three to Wheatland, six to Reeds, and ^ve more 
to Yuba City, the first place of much importance on the 
road. 



Tuba Cm has a popmlation of about 1,000 ; it ia situ- 
ated on the easteni oank of the Feather River, just 
above its junction with the Yuba. It is the county seat 
of Sutter county — ^first settled in 1849. The county was 
named after G^eral Sutter, the old pioneer, at whose 
mill-race at Colom% El Dorado county, on the south 
fork of the American River, January 19th, 1848, the 
first gold was discovered in California. The county has 
a population of about 6,000, mostly engaged in agricul- 
ture. The soil is very fertile, and produces large crops 
of wheat^ oats, and barley; there are also some very 
fine vineyurds, producing a superior quality of fruit, 
from which many thousand gallons of wine and brandy 
are made annually. 

Yuba City is at the head of steamboat navigation, and, 
in addition to the California k Oregon RaOroad, it is 
connected with Sacramento and San Francisco by the 
California Pacific Railroad via Yallejo. Don't fail to 
visit 

''The BtTETHS" — a noted landmark near the city. 
They consist of a series of peaks that rise from t£e 
crest of an isolated mountain range, which stands bold 
and clear among the plains. Yrom appearances, one 
would be led to supi)ose that this ridge crossed the val- 
ley at one time, when this was an inland sea ; and when 
the waters escaped from the lower valley, those con- 
fined above cut a portion of the rid^ down level witli 
the plain, and escaping, left a beautiful valley abova 

From the summit of their baldpeaks a fine view can 
be had of a great portion of the Sacramento valley. 

Mount Shasta is away to the north'vrard, 220 miles 
distant, in latitude 41 de^. 80 min., an insulated and 
lofty volcanic mountain, over 14,440 feet high. It is 
covered with perpetual snow, and is the head and source 
of the Sacramento river. (See illustration, next i>age}. 
To the north-west, in the Coast Range of mountains, can 
be distinctlv seen Moimts Linn, St John and Ripley: 
On the south. Mount Diablo, in the Contra Costa range, 
while on the east, from north to south, are the lonr 
range of the Sierra Nevadas, as far as the eye can reach. 
Returning to Yuba City, we cross Feather Kiver bridge, 
two miles to 

MabysvelijE — one of the prettiest towns in the State. 
It is the county seat of Yuba county, situated on the 
north bank of the Yuba river, with a population of 
4,738. It was first settled in 1849, and named in honor 
of the only white woman within its limits — Mrs. Mary 
Covilland. The town is built of brick, the streets 
wide, and laid out at ri^ht angles. The chief beauty 
of Maiysville consists in the shrubbery which orna- 
ments the town, though there are many elegant public 
buildings and private residences in the city. Scarcely 
will you find a dwelling that is not surrounded with a 
forest of fruit and shade trees, or embowered in a mass 
of vines and fiowers. During the past few years the 
town has been improving rapidly. It carries on an ex- 
tensive trade with the northern part of the State, and 
now it may be classed as the fourth commercial town 
in the State. 

Marysville has two newspapers, two seminaries, four 
public, and numerous private schools, also five churches, 
nearly all denominations being represented. The city 
is lighted with gas, and supplied with water from an 
artesian well 300 feet deep, from which it is elevated 
by steam power to a reservoir, and thence conducted 
all over the city. It has quite a number of manufaotor 
ies, including an iron foundry and machine-shop 
where are manufactured all kinds of mill machinery, 
stationary engines, &c. 

Agriculture is now the principal source of wealth of 
the county. Fruit culture and stock raising are very 
remunerative. 
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MOUNT SHASTA, OALIFOENIA. (See c^pasitc page.) 
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Saw-mills are qnite numerons, immense quantities 
of lumber being sawed here and shipped down the 
river. 

Most of the mining is now done by hydraulic pro- 
cess. There are 12 quartz mills in the county, and 26- 
companies owning canals or mining ditches ; one of ' 
which, the Excelsior, cost over $500,000, and, with its 
branches, is over 150 miles in length. 

There are regular sta^e lines from MarysYille to 
Ck>lusa, 29 ndles ; Dowmeville, 65 miles ; North San 
Juan, 38 miles ; Grass YaUey, 86 miles ; and Nevada, 
40 miles. In addition to the Califomia and Oregon 
Kailroad, there are two other lines which have their 
termini at Marysville — the Califomia Pacific Bailroad, 
for Sacramento and San Francisco via Yallejo, and the 
Northern Califomia Bailroad, running to 

OboviliiB — 26 miles distant. This town has a popula- 
tion of 1,425, and is the county seat of Butte county. 
Placer mining is the principal employment of the peo|>le. 
The mines around this town are very rich and extensive, 
and have been worked for many years. The town pos- 
sesses the general characteristics of the old mining 
towns — beautiful ^^dens and orchards, which give to 
these places an indescribable charm. This county 
possesses some of the finest agricultural land in the 
State. All kinds of grain and produce are raised in 
abundance. The vineyards are numerous, producing 
large quantities of wine and brandy annually. Baisins 
are produced in large quantities, and an immense 
amount of peanuts are gathered for market every year. 
Stock raising is also an important feature. Wool is a 
staple export of the county. Schools and churches are 
in a flourishing condition — a sure evidence of a people's 
prosperity. Stages leave Oroville regularly for La 
Porte, 52 miles ; Susanville, 105 miles ; as well as to 
most of the adjoining towns. 

Betuming to Marysville, we again seat ourselves in 
the cars, on the C. and O. rtailroi^ and start again to 
the northward, passing through a fine section of coun- 
try. Seven miles brings us to Lomo, 10 to Gridley, 3 
to Biggs, 10 to Nelson, 7 to Durham, 2 to Boble, and 
5 more to 

Chioo — one of the prettiest towns in the State. It 
is 43 miles from Marysville, 95 from Sacramento, 25 
north-west from Oroville, and 5 miles east of the Sacra- 
mento river, situated in Chico valley, Butte county, in 
the midst ci as rich a farming section as the State 
affords. Population, 3,714, and increasing rapidly. 
Near the town. General Bidwell, the old pioneer, has 
an extensive ranch— or farm, as it would oe called in 
the Eastern States — ^which is in a very high state of 
onltivation, producing abundantly all kinds of fruits 
and plants of the temperate and semi-tropical climes. 

From Chico it is 7 miles to Nord, 2 more to Anita, 3 to 
Cana, 3 to Soto, 4 to Yina, 8 to Sesma, 1 to Tehama, 
and 12 to 

Bed BiiiTPFS — ^the county seat of Tehama county, 
at the head of navigation on the Sacramento river, 
with a population of about 1,200. It is situated in 
the midst of rich agricultural and grazing land, with 
many thriving vineyards. It is 10 miles from Bed 
Bluffis to Hoo£er, 5 to Buckeye, 2 to Cottonwood, 6 to 
Andersons, 6 to Clarks, and 5 more to Beading, «the 
present end of the track. The Califomia and Oregon 
stages for the north, and several other stage lines, con- 
ned; the adjoining towns. 

We now return to the Jitnotion. 

ANTELOPE — Is 3 miles west The country is more 
level, and dotted here and there with varieties of oak& 
Passenger trains do not stop. 

ABCADE^Seven miles further. Elevation 55 feet. 






Four miles from Arcade the lotig train slowly crosses a 
long stretch of trestle work throng the marsh lands, 
and then over the Amexlgan Biveb^biixie, which spans 
the main stream, and now we pass along by the or- 
chards and gardens which Mnge the suburbs of the 
Capital of California, pass the long line of machine- 
shops, and are on the bank of the Sacramento Biver, 
with solid blocks of brick stores on our left, and the 
crowded wharves on our right, and stop at the City 
of 

SACRAMENTO— Until the roring of 1870, this 
was the western terminus of the Grand Trans-Contin- 
ental Bailroad. But upon the. completion of the West- 
ern Pacific, from Sacramento to San Francisco, the two 
roads were consolidated imder the name of the Central 
Pacific Bailroad of California, making one unbroken 
line from San Francisco to Ogden, 882 miles long. 
Distance from Sacramento to Oii^a, 1,776 18-100 miles; 
Kansas City, 2,002 miles ; to Stockton, 50 miles : San 
Francisco, 138 miles ; Vallejo, 60 miles ; Marysville, 52 
miles ; Portland, Oregon, 642 miles. 

But we promised to tell you where to go, and who to 
stop with. Sacramento has many good hotels. There 
is httle difference in any of them. The Orleans, Gold- 
en Eagle, and Capitol, are the most frequented by tour- 
ists. You will find'* free busses" at the depot that 
will take you to any of them. 

The City is situated on the east bank of the Sacra- 
mento Biver, south of the American, which unites with 
the Sacramento at this point. It is mostly built of 
brick ; the streets are broad, well-paved, and border- 
ed with shade trees throughout a large portion of the 
city. . It contains numerous elegant public and private 
buildings, including the State Capitol and County 
buildings. Population, by last census, 16,283 ; at pres- 
ent it is probably 18,0()0. 

Churches of nearly all denominations, and public and 
private schools, are numerous. There are two Orphan 
Asylums — one Catholic, by the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
and the other Protestant ; so the orphans need not suf- 
fer, as the^ are well attended to. 

Masons, Odd Fellows, and many other secret associa- 
tions, have lodges and meetings here. The Ciiy is 
lighted with gas, and watered from the river by the aid 
of two pumps — ^with a lifting capacity of about 90,000 
gallons per hour. 

Five newspapers are published in this City, three of 
which are daily : — The Union, the Bee and the Hecord, 
each of which publish weeklies ; the Journal^ a semi- 
weekly German paper ; and the Rescue, a weekly tem- 
perance paper. 

There is much of interest in Sacramento to the 
traveler, aside from the fact of its being the capital of 
the State, and the centre of the railroad system, which 
has given new life and impetus to the inland commerce 
of the State. 

There is a quiet beauty, peculiar to this city alone, 
which renders it attractive to the most careless of 
travelers. Its well-shaded streets; its beautiful gar- 
dens, blooming with an almost tropical luxuriance ; its 
vineyards and orchards, all combine to form a city 
such as one rarely meets with in California, and no- 
where else. 

Sacramento is endeared to Califomians — not by 
reason of her present beauty and prosperity — ^but be- 
cause she is truly an American city, whose people, by 
their indomitable energy and perseverance, have raised 
this monument to our national character, despite the 
ravages of fire and flood. ' Not only have they re-built 
their city, but they have built the around on which 
it stands, and to-day the city stan<u some ten feet 
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above the original site on which Sacramento was first 
established. 

From the small and unimportant hamlet of a few 
years ago, it has emerged into a thriving, bustling oit^. 
Fires burned the young city to the ground, but it 
rose— Phoenix like — more beautiful than ever. The 
floods swept over it, as with a besom of destruction, in 
the winter of ^51 4nd '52, and the waters were rushing 
with irresistible force through every street. When 
they abated, the people went to work and built levees 
around their citv, and fancied themselves secure. 
Again with the floods, in the winter of '61 and '62, 
Sacramento was inundated. To guard against a recur- 
rence of these evils, the oiiy^ bed was raised above the 
highest known tide, and instead of wearing away a 
levee, the angry waters find a solid mass of earth, on 
which stands the city, against which their efforts at 
destruction are fudla To one who has not resided on 
this coast, it may at first seem strange that a city 
should have been located in the midst of such dangers. 
When Sacramento was laid out, both the Sacramento 
and American rivers had bold banks above the reach 
of any floods. But when the thousands of miners 
commenced tearing down the mountains and pouring 
the debris into the rivers, the sediment gradually filled 
up the river bed from 12 to 18 feet above its former 
level. Consequently, when the spring sun unlocked 
the vast volume of water confined in the mountain 
snows, and sent it foaming and seething in its mad 
power to the plains, the old and half-filled channel 
could not contain it, and a large body of country was 
annually inundated. Levees were tried in vain ; the 
mighty torrent would not be confined ; hence the neces- 
sity of raising the city above its ravages. This has 
been accompushed; and beyond the present line of 
high grade, a powerful levee surrounds the unfilled 
portion of the city, on which is a railroad track, form- 
mg an iron circle or band, which no past floods had 
power to break. 

Within the city are three flour mills, with a capacity 
of 1,200 barrels per day, in the aggregate ; two foundries 
and machine shops, where engines and mill machinery 
are made ; a woolen mill, a manufactory of beet sugar, 
and many others of lesser note. 

The principal machine shops of the Central Pacific 
railroad are situated on the east bank of the Old 
Slough, between that and the American river, and with 
the tracks, yards, etc., cover about 20 acres. The 
buildings first erected are of wood, still standing and in 
use. The new buildings are of brick, comprising a 
machine, car, paint and blacksmith shops, round-house, 
and several other buildings. Nearly all the cars used 
by the company are manufactured here. It is a noted 
fact that the cars on both C. P. and U. P. R. R. are far 
superior in size, style and finish to those on the ma- 
jority of the eastern roads, and for strength and com- 
pleteness of the arrangements for comfort in riding, 
they have no superior on any road. 

The Hospital belonging to the Railroad Co. — a large, 
airy and comfortable building — ^is located near the 
shops, where their men are taken care of when sick or 
disabled. It is well conducted, a credit to the com- 
pany, and of incalculable benefit to those unfortunates 
who are obliged to seek its shelter. The company 
grounds cover 15 acres, which have been filled up to the 
grade with the sand and gravel from the bed of the 
American river. 

The city is laid out in a regular square, the streets 
running at right angles, fronting on the Sacramento 
River, which here runs nearly north and south. They 
are numbered from the river, 1, 2, 3, etc. Those run- 
ning from the river bank— or east and west — are num- 



bered with the alphabet, A, B, C, eta It is probable 
that in time that portion of the town which consists 
mostly of private residences, will be raised to the high 
grade ; but whether it be raised or remain at its present 
grade, it is equally secure against floods, bein^ hem- 
med in by the high grades and the levees, which are 
guarded and kept in repair by the railroad company. 

Statb Capitoii of Caufobnia — This is one of the 
flrst objects which meets the eye when approaching 
Sacramento from the east. It is a conspicuous lan<£ 
mark. The building occupies the centre of four 
blocks, bounded by 10th and 12th, and by L and N 
streets. The grounds form three terraces, slightly ele- 
vated above each other, and connected by easy mghis 
of steps. They are regularly laid out, and covered 
with a beautiful sward, closely shaven by the lawn 
cutter. They are interplantea with shrubs and ever- 
green trees. The outer oorder of the lowest terrace is 
studded with flowers. Its front is towards 10th street, 
and is 320 feet in length. Approaching it from this 
point you may regard it as a great central buHdingy 
from which rises the lofty dome, and having on eadi 
side a large wing. A flight of gnmite steps, 25 feet high 
by 80 feet in width, lead to a front portico of ten columns, 
through which, and a large hall, the rotunda of 72 feet 
diameter is found in the centre ; and from this, in each 
story, halls, el^antly arched, extend through the front 
and wings, the State offices being on either side. Five 
female figures ornament the front above the columns. 
The central one is standing, the remaining four are in 
sitting postures. They represent war, science, agri- 
culture and mining. The wings forming t^e flanks of 
the building are 164 feet above the first or basement 
story. The north and south flanks of the building 
form, respectively, the Assembly and Senate chiunbers, 
the former bein^ 82x72, and the latter 72x62. In Uie 
rear centre, a ciroular projection of 60 feet diameter 
forms the State Library. The first story of 25 feet is 
of white granite, from neighboring quarries, and is 
surmounted by a cornice of the same. Above this the 
bo(ly of the main dome is surrounded by an open bal- 
cony, which is supported by 24 fluted Corinthian 
columns and an equal number of pilasters. Above this 
balcony the body of the dome is siipported by an equal 
number of ornamented pilasters. From these rises the 
great metallic dome. From the top of this dome in 
turn rise 12 fluted Corintliian pillars, which support 
the final or small dome, and this is surmounted by the 
statue of California. 

The whole interior is one solid mass of iron and 
masonry. The dome of the interior, rotunda, which is 
of iron ornaments and brick work, is exceedingly hand- 
some. The panels and pedestals under the windows 
are of the beautiful laurel, well known in California 
for its susceptibility to receive a high polish. All the 
first floor doors are of walnut, with laurel panels, as 
are also the sashes throughout the building. The stmes 
are, respectively, 21 feet 6 inches, 20 feet and 18 feet 
in height. It covers, with its angles, nearly 60,000 
surface ieet of ground, and measures over 1,200 lineal 
feet round in all the aujo^les. 

We now propose to visit a few of the most prominent 
towns adjoining Sacramento, on the different lines of 
travel. 

Up thb Saobambkto — We will now step on board of 
one of the California Steam Navigation Company*B 
light-draft boats, which leave the city daily. 

TuiiK Lands — The first thing, after leaving the city, 
which attracts our attention, are these Tules. " Tuiles " 
is the native name given to the rushes, which cover the 
low lands along the rivers and bays of California. 
They are of the bulrush family— probably the father 
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of all mshee. They grow from six to ten feet high, 
and BO thick on the groond that it is eztremelr difBmilt 
to pass lunong them. The lands on which mej grow 
are sabieot to annnal oveiflows. I>urinff the prevolenoe 
of the floods, miles and miles of these lands ore undei 
wate^ preseDtiiig the appearance of one vaat lake or 
an inland Bea. In the fall and eailj winter, when the 
tales are dry, the; are often set on fire, forming a 
grand and tCTiible spectacle, especially dnring the 
night. When onoe the fire attains headway, nothing 
can qnenoh its fnry until the tules are swept away to 
the bank of some water oonroe, which bars its farther 
proKreas. 

The soil ooroposing the land ia adobe, of a purely 
Tegetable mould, wliererer it has been reoltumed, it 
prodnoes grain and vegetables in almost fabulous 
quantities. It is olaimed by many, that with proper 
appliances, these lands oonld be coDTerted into magnif- 
ioent rioe Selds ; the advocates of this measure assert- 
ing that tbey possess every lequisite of soil, dime, and 
at^iptability to irrigation. 

The State baa provided for a system of levees, by 
which it is hoped the land may be reclaimed ; and, 
tbonld the result provd satisfactory, many thousand 
■eres of the richest soil in the State will be opened, for 
ooonpanoy by the emigrant. The country, otter leav- 
ing Ssoramento, is level for a vast distance on either 
hand ; the " tules " are disappearing, and, before we 
reach Knight's Landing, the left-hand shore is more 
bold, and the wheat fieli^ and gardens have taken the 
plaoe of "tules" along the river bank. 

If the tiaveler wishes to visit Marysville, he can do 
so by tail or wat«T. We have already pointed out the 
former ronte. Now let us go, via Fbathbb River, a 
bsar'ifdl stream — its dear waters contrasting to advan- 
tage with the milddy waters of the river'we have left. 
We pass throngh a fine country with wheat farms on 
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the higher lands, and reach Nicholas, a dull, qniet 
town of about 300 inhabitants, situated at the junction 
of Bear Biver with the Feather. Proceeding up the 
Feather, we pass HOOX FAXH, the home of the venera- 
ble pioneer of California, Qeneral Sutter. It is a love- 
ly place — the old farm-house and iron fort standing on 
the bank of the stream. Enormous flg trees line the 
bank, while behind them can be seen the flue orchards 
and vineyards planted by the Oenerid nearly 50 years 
ago. Oeneral Sutter settled in Califomia under a 
grant from the Bussian Government^ which conveyed 
to him large tracts of land around Sacramento City, 
including the dty site ; also a large tiact^ of which 
Hock Farm is a part. Sharpers and swindlers de- 
prived the old pioneer of most of his property, leaving 
him pranileaa, and a pensioner on the State. 

Passing on by the junction of the Yuba and Feather 
Bivers, we soon reach Marysville, 66 mflea from Sacra- 
mento, by water. [Description on a preceding page. ] 
Returning to the Sacramento, the right-hand bank of 
theriverappearalownnd swampy, covered with "tules" 
for a great distance inland. Paesiug on, we soon arrive 
at 

Emaar's Landimci — A small place — 16 miles from 
Sacramento. It isqnitenshippingpoint for Tolo Coun- 
ty, and is on the line of the California Pacific Railroad 
to Marysville. Population, 800. 

For a long distance above Knight's Landing the low 
marshy plains continue on our ri^ht, the higher land 
covered with wheat on our left, with no towns of any 
importance to note until we arrive at 

CoLnsA — This is a point of considerable toade— 126 
miles from Sacramento. It is the County seat of Colusa 
County, situated on the west bank of Uie Sacramento 
River, and oontains abont 1,200 inhabitants. The Col- 
usa Sun, ia pabliehed here. 

The town was laid out in 1860, by Colonel Semple, 
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the owner of the ** Colnsa Grant** — oontaimng two Span- 
ish leagues. It is now the centre of a very large farm- 
ing and grazing oonntry. Schools and churches are 
well represented. Stages run daily between Colusa 
and Marysville — ^29 miles. The Hot SuijPHUB Springs 
of Colusa County are situated 20 miles west of the 
town, and are somewhat noted as a resort for invalids. 
Sulphur is also found in large deposits. 

Passing on up the river, the countnr seems to gradu- 
ally change to a grazing, instead of a grain country, 
more especially on the west. 199 nules brings us to 
Chioo LANDma. As we have already described the town, 
we will pass on up the river. On the right hand 
side, the shores are low and sedgy most of the way, fit 
only for grazing when the floods have subsided ; yet 
we pass intervals of grain fields till we arrive at Ked 
BlufE»— 270 miles from Sacramento, at the head of navi- 
gation. [See previous description of the town.] Re- 
turning to Sacramento, we take the cars of the Caij- 
iFOBNiA Paoifio Railboad, and cross the Sacramento 
River on their new bridge, which is 600 feet long, and 
one of the finest structures of the kind in the State. 

Washington — ^Is the first town — ^just across the river, 
with a population of 809. Leaving Washington, we 
cross the "Tules" — a broad belt of overflowed swamp 
land — on an embankment and trestle bridge, raised 
above the annual floods, until we reach the highlands, 
or elevated plains. The trestle bridge affords ample 
passage for the flood tides. 

DavisviliiB — ^Is the next town — 14 miles west on the 
road from Vallejo to Marysville, via Woodland. It has 
a population of about 800. The Advertiser, a weekly 
paper, is published here. Davisville is in the midst of 
a fine wheat country, and will remain a point of ship- 
ment for the vast crops annually raised in that vicinity. 

Turning to the northward, the next station of impor- 
tance is 

WooDiiAND, the County seat of Yolo County — 9 miles 
distant. It is situated three miles west of Cache Creek, 
in the midst of an extensive plain. The town is one of 
the most thriving in the State. Population about 2, 000. 
Yolo County, in the Summer, is one vast wheat-field — 
far, almost as the eye can reach, the waving wheat 
stretches away on either hand. 

It is a sight worth seeing — to behold these fields of 
grain, and to observe the process of harvesting them. 
Through this wheat country we find few fences— of ten 
seeing none in half a day's ride. 

From this place lar^e shipments of grain, wood, and 
live stock are made daily. 

The Marysville branch of the California Pacific 
Railroad is now completed via Knight's Landing, 10 
miles ; Sutter, 11 ; and Marysville, 12 miles. Distance 
from Sacramento to Marysville, by this route, 56 miles. 
The main trunk of this road is surveyed to extent from 
Woodland via Colusa to Red Bluff. As the above 
named towns have been described on other routes, we 
will now return to Davisville, and start south, through 
as beautiful a section of country as one would wish to 
see. The stations passed are : Dixon, 3 miles ; Batavia, 
5 miles ; Vaca, 10 miles ; Fairfield, 5 miles ; Bridge- 
port, 4 miles ; Summit, 4 miles. Here we are in Qie 
Buscoii Hills, which border San Pablo Bay. These 
hills are very productive, the soil being adobe. To 
the tops of the highest and steepest hills the grain 
fields extend, even where machinery cannot be used in 
harvesting. In the valley through which we have 
passed are several thriving towns, but we have not 
time to name them — besides, the railroad does not go 
near enough for us to see them. Passing through a 
tunnel, to reach which we ascend a heavy grade, we 
descend into the valley bordering the bay. Seven miles 



brings us to Napa Junotion, where oonnections are 
made with the Napa Yallet Ratlboad for Susool, 
Napa City, and St Helena, to Calistoga — 36 miles. 

Passing on, we leave the old town of Vallejo on our 
right, ^ven miles further, making 60 miles from Sa- 
cramento, and we arrive at 

YAIiliEUO — The town is situated on the south- 
eastern point of the high rolling grass-covered hills 
bordering Vallejo Bay, which is about 4 miles long, and 
half a nme wide, with 24 feet of water at low tide. The 
harbor possesses excellent anchorage, and vessels are 
securely sheldered from storms. The latest vessels 
find safe waters ; and here are laid up the United States 
ships when not in use on this coast. The naval force, 
including the monitors, on this side, all rendezvous 
here. On Mabe Island, just across the bay, are the 
Government works — dry docks, arsenals, etc. The finest 
section dock on the coast is located on the island, just 
in front of the town. Ferry-boats connect with the 
main land and city. About 500 men are constantly 
employed at the Cfovemment works, though at times 
the number is much greater. 

The population of Vallejo is 6,440. It has three 
newspapers — the Chronicle, the Recorder^ and the 
Solano Democrat. It has some fine buildings — churches 
of different denominations, public and private schools, 
and one public library of over 7,000 volumes. The 
Orphan Asylum, a fine structure, stands on an elevation 
to the east of the town, and can be seen, for a great dis- 
tance. There are several good hotels at Vallejo. The 
cars on the railroad are so constructed as to take grain 
in bulk and carry it to an elevator, where it is raised and 
stored. On the opposite side ships of the deepest 
draught Moor, and the grain is discharged into tneir 
holds. 

Vallejo is a port of entry. A great tnany vessels are 
loaded here with grain for Liverpool, and other foreign 
ports. It is also the southern terminus of the Califcnnia 
Pacific Railroad, which connects here with the steamer 
New World for San Francisco — 23 miles distant 

Again returning to Sacramento, we will this time 
take the steamer 

Down the Bacbamento. — ^The plains stretch away 
on either hand, and there is little to be seen except the 
gardens and farms along the banks on the higher 
ground, the wide waste of "tules," and the plains and 
mountains beyond. On the left — awav in the dim dis- 
tance, the hills succeed the plains, tne mountains the 
hills, until the vast pile towers among the douds. 

Winding around curves, where the stem of the boat 
is swept by the willows on the shore, we glide down 
the river, past sloughs, creeks, and tule swamps, until 
we pass Fbeepobt, 12 miles from the city, a little ham- 
let of half a dozen dwellings. 

Floating along between the low banks, covered with 
willow and shrub, we pass Mississippi Bbnik- 24 miles 
from Sacramento. Here the river makes one> of its 
numerous curves, almost doubling back on itself. 

To the left is the little town of RiohijANb, containing 
a half dozen dwellings. Now the Neveda Mountains 
fall behind, and we have one vast plain around us. We 
pass the outlet of Sutter's Slough, and then the Hog's 
Back — ^a long sand-bar, which stretches diagona&y 
across the river. The water here is very shoal. A 
wing dam has been^ built from the western shore, half 
way across the channel, which throws the water into a 
narrow compass, giving greater depth on the bar. Next 
comes Cache Creek Slouch, on which large quantities 
of grain are shipped to San Francisco via Sacramento 
River, from Yolo and Solano counties. Now we are 
passing along by the Rio Vista hills, which oome dose 
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to the water's edge on the right hand shore. These 
hills are the first we have seen near the river cdnce 
leaving the city. They consist of one long low ridge, 
broken into hiUooks on its crest. These hills are ex- 
cellent wheat land, yielding an abnndant harvest. Hie 
land is very valuable, though but a few years have 
passed since it was sold for 25. cents per acre. The 
town of Rio YisTA is situated on the slope of the foot- 
hills, and contains about 800 inhabitants. Formerly 
the town stood on the low ground, near the river bank, 
bat the flood of '62 washed it away, carrying from 40 to 
60 houses down the river. The people fled to the 
high lauds, where they remained until the passing 
steamers took them away. For days the little steamer 
Rescue was plying up and down the river, running far 
oat over the submerged plains, picking up the '*8&ag- 
glers," who were surrounded by the waters. Some 
were found on the house-roofs, with the flood far up 
the sides of their dwellings, and others were rescued 
from the branches of trees, which afforded them the 
only resting-place above the watera The flood of '62 
will long be remembered by those who then dwelt on 
the banks of the Sacramento. 

^ We next pass CoLiiiNosviiiiiB, a loug wharf on the 
right hand side of the river, with a house or two stand- 
ing close by. It is a point of shipment of con^derable 
freight, for the country, and grain, for the city. A little 
below this point, the San Joaquin River unites with 
the Sacramento, entering from me left, forming Suisun 
Bay (pronounced Soo-e-soon). 

Antiooh — ^just across the bay— is in Contra Costa 
county. Population, 500. Three miles south, by rail- 
road, are the Mount Diablo coal mines, several in 
number ; one of which furnishes 1,000 tons per month 
for shipment at Antioch. There are several manufac- 
tories of pottery in the town — the day in the vicinity 
being a very superior article. The Ledger^ a weekly 
paper, is published here. Attention has lately been 
attracted to the silk culture, and many thousand mul- 
berry trees have been planted. It was one of tiie citi- 
zens of Antioch that ''got away" with the State pre- 
mium of $250, which was awarded by Act of 1868, for 
the encouragement of silk culture. But we will ex- 
cuse him. 

Passing on down the bay, we enter the Straits of 
Carquinez, when a lon^, low wharf on the right at- 
tracts our attention. It is fronting the town of 

Bbnioia — ^formerly the capital of the State, at the 
head of ship navigation, and contains about 1,600 
inhabitants. It is a charming, quiet, rambling old 
town, with little of the noise and Dusfle of the busy 
seaport. 

A narrow ^uge railroad is now being constructed 
northward, with Red Bluffs as its objective point. 

The United States arsenals and barracks are located 
near the town, forming an interesting feature to the 
visitor. Benicia is justly celebrated for her excellent 
schools, public and private. The only law school in 
the State is located here, and also a young ladies' high 
school, or seminary. It is connected by steamers with 
Suisun, Sacramento, Stockton, and San Frandsco : by 
stage with Vallejo, seven miles west, over the rolling 
hills ; and by hourly f eny — ^two miles distant, across 
the Straits — with 

Mabtinez — the county seat of Contra Costa county. 
This it a small town of about 600 inhabitants. It has 
one weekly newspaper — the California Express. The 
county is principally devoted to agriculture and vine 
culture, the vineyards being numerous, producing over 
70,000 gallons of wine per annum. The Alhambra 
Branch, two miles from town, owned by Dr. Strenzel, 
is thought to be the best for its size in the State. It 



contains over 30,000 grape Tines, and 5,000 fruit trees. 
Its proprietor has been awarded a large number of 
medals and prizes for the '' best cuUivated farm^* the 
^^bestfpiit" and the ** best native wins in California." 

Passing on down the straits, we have a fine view of 
Vallejo, which lies to our right, near where we enter 
San Pablo Bay. Turning to the left, twenty miles 
more brings us to San Francisco. 

But we must return once more to Saor^ento — and 
this time take our old seat in the cars of the Trans- 
Continental Railroad, bound for ** Frisco" — or the 
''Bay " — as the city of San Francisco is called by the 
older ** Pilgrims;" so, good-by, Sacramento. 

Speeding along on the very bank of the river, then 
through well cultivated gardens and fields, it is five 
miles to 

BRIGHTON— Here we learn that the cars of the 
Sacramento Yalley Railroad — ^managed by the Central 
Pacific Company — ^run down on the same track as the 
Central to this station, where they branch off— let us 
step into them, and see where they go. Patterson's is 
5 miles, Salsbury's, 6 miles, Alder Creek, 8 miles, 
and 3 miles more bring us to < 

FoiiSOM — twenty-five miles east from Sacramento, 
in Sacramento County, on the south bonk of the 
American River. Population, about 2,000. The Tele- 
graph is published here— weekly. Vine culture is an 
important industry. Some of the finest vineyards in 
the State are near here, including the Natoma, which 
is celebrated for its fine quality of raisins and wine. 
To the north and east of the town, placer mining is 
the principal business ; to ^e south and west, farming 
and grazing. 

There are extensive granite quarries in the vicinity. 
From the bed of the river, near this point, large quan- 
tities of cobble-stones have been obtained, taken to 
Sacramento, and used in strengthening the levees 
around the City. Most of the cobble pavement in San 
Francisco was obtained from the same source. 

Folsom is ornamented with shade and fruit trees, and 
has many fine public and private buildings, with mag- 
nificent scenery. 

Regular stages leave for Coloma daily, via Mormon 
Island, Salmon Falls, and Greenwood Valley — 24 miles 
distant. 

Passing on, 7 miles brings us to White Rocks, 8 
miles to Latrobe, and 11 miles to Shingle Springs, the 
end of the railroad, 48} miles from Sacramento. 

PiiAGEBViiiiiB — ^Is twelve miles from Shingle Springs, 
with which it is connected with daily stages. It is me 
County seat of £1 Dorado County, 60 miles east of Sac- 
ramento, at an altitude of 1,880 feet above tide — ^pres- 
entpopulation, about 2,000. 

Who has not heard of PlacerviUe, El Dorado County ? 
It was in this county, at Coloma, 8 miles north-east of 
the City, where the 

YTBffT GOLD DISCOVERT 

was made— January, 19th, 1848 — by J. W. Marshall, in 
the mill-race of Gbneral Sutter. The announcement of 
this discovery caused the wildest gold fever excitement 
ever experienced^ not only in America, but in every 
part of the civilized world. 

The news of these rich discoveries sped with the 
wings of the wind, and thousands, yes, tens of thou- 
sands in the Atlantic States, left homes, friends, and 
all thev held dear, to make their fortunes in this the 
new El Dorado. With many the excitement became 
intense, ships, steamers, barks, brigs, and all manner of 
sailing vessels were chmrtsred or purchased for a trip 
'* around the Horn ;" and no sacrifice was thought to be 
too much to make to procure the necessary outfit for 
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the expedition. Again, tiiere were thousands who, 
choosing the land, bolcUj etmck oat towards the Bet- 
ting sun, to cross the then almost unknown trackteBS 
deiarts, and pttthleaa maontainB. Hones, mules, end 
oitUa were pressed into service, as well as all kinds of 
osnvejances, while manj started with hand-caits, pro- 
palling them themselves, npon which they packed their 
toDls and provisions for the trip. Again, others started 
oi tool, with onlj' what thej ooold pack on their backs, 
"triatinff to tuck.'' Vaev few, if any, had a thought 
of the privations to be endured, or the obstacles to be 
overcome, so atudons were they to arrive at the Land 
of Oold. 

Those who came by water, passed in at the Golden 
Gate and up the t^ramento, -wliile those by land, came 
pouring over the Sierra Nevada mountains, by natural 
passes, down, down into this beautiful valley, where a 
city of many thousands suddenly sprang into existence. 
From a "little unpleasantness" the place was first 
known as " Hangtown," but in 1S52 it was chimged to 
Plaoerville, which indicated, at that time, the nature of 
the mining done in the vicinity. Of the many thous- 
ands who started across the plains and mountains, 
hundreds died b^ the wayside, and were buried by their 
companions, while the greater nnmtier were ' ' lost " by 
the hand of the frietidiy Indian, or, the hoatite 
Mormon. 

It has been estimated, and we think oorreotly, that 
could the bonee of these emigrauts be collected, and 
those of their animals, t^^ther with their wa^ns and 
carts, in one continaoits line, between ths Missouri 
river and the Pacific coast, since the rush commenced 
in 1848, they would be Tnore nameroue and doser to- 
gether than the telegraph poles on the line of the Pacific 
Railroad across the Continent. 

The early mining done about Placerville was by hand, 
the Pan, Rocker, and Long Tom ; these have long since 
given place to the Quartz Mills — there are 82 in the 
county— and the Hydraulic process, by which nearly all 
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Vine culture and fruit culture are now the most im- 
portant occupations of the people of the county. Freeh 
and dried fruits are shipped by the hundreds of tons, 
while the annual crop of wine and brandy produced 
is over 800,000 gallons. Herr Schnell, a Prussian, is 
tba founder and manager of a colony of Japanese, 
who setUed new t|ie town some years ago, and engaged 
in the cultivation of the tea plant It is reported tJtey 
have over 90,000 plants set out and growing finely ; 
also, 75,000 mulberry trees, the latter to feed a new 
variety of silkworm, from which they expect extra- 
ordinary results. 

Placeirville contains a goodly number of schools, and 
churches of almost every denomination, including a 
"Josa" House." The different secret orders are well 
represented, and a newspaper — the Democrat, makes 
its appearance every week. 

Plaoerville is situated in what is known as 

THH VOOT-BII1I& 

as the diain of broken land b called, whjc^ lies between 
the Sierra Mountains and the plains, extending from 
Freano county on the south, thronffh Tnolonine, Cala- 
vara?, Amador, El Doiada, Placer, Nevada, Yuba, Butt« 
to TehamE^ on the n<nlh, comprising nearly one fomth 
of ths arable land of the State. The soil is alt^^etber 
diffarent from that of the valleys, being generally of a 
<el gravelly clay and sandy loam. In the little vslleTB 
which are found among these hills, the soil is generally 
a black loam — the product of the mountain washings. 
Experiments, however, have decided the fact that these 
foot-hills are the natural vineyardB of California. lo 
El Dorado and Placer oounties, on these sandy foot- 



bills, are now the finest vineyards in the State, from 
which are manufaotored fine wines and misiiiB. Here 
among these hilla are as cosy homes as one could wish 
tj bare, where grain, vegetables and all kinds of &uit 
Ar} raised in abundancii, while thousands of acres are 
lyiig-vaont, awaiting the emigrant 

Th9 mulberry tree and the silkworm are cultivated 
ta aan? extent in the foot-hilts, and this branch of in- 
daatry is lately receiving considerable attention. 

Again we return to Uie Tiuiia-GoHTiNBNTAi^ which 
we left at Brighton, five miles south of Sacramento. 

PLOBIN— la four miles from Brighton. The trav- 
eler has probably noticed several wind-mills along the 
roai, before arriving at this station. The OiLirOBBiA 
Wi-'tD-KiEJi is a great institution in its way. They seem 
t) h»v3 been brought to a greater state of perfection 
03 thia ooait than aaywhere else. From this place we 
will fiad them, to increase until we get to'the "Wind- 
mill Oity," as Stockton is often called, where they can 
be seea in great numbers, in every direction. Mary 
tima^ the water is pumped int^ reservoirs built on the 
tapa of tha houses, resembling a cupola, from which 
pLpB3 take the water to the different rooms throughout 
the house and grounds ; the waste water is conducted 
into the gardens and fields for irrigating purposes. 
These mills are nnmerooa ia San Francisco and through- 
out the State. 

ELK GROTB~Six. miles from Florin. The beau- 
tiful valley through which the road passes is spreading 
out before us, and we begin to realize that nature has 
done sufficient for this "sunset land," to entitle Cali- 
fornia to all the praise that has been bastowed upon 

McCONNELL'8— Is a small signal station, four 
miles from Rllr Qrove. Before reaching the next sta- 
tion, we cross Oosumnes river, which rises in the 
mountains to the north-east. The bottom lands are 
very wide, and oovered with white oaks. This stream 
gets high in the spring, but very low in the summer. 

GALT— Eight miles further south. Here a regular 
stage line leaves for the 



OAIiAVXaUl BIO TRSBS, 

seventy miles distant (See map of route, further on. ) 
There has been, up to the present time, ten " Big Tree 
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Groves " diaoorered on the western slope of the Sierra 
N'sTsda monntainB, numbering from. B2 to 1,000 trees 
each, and tanging in height from 250 to 321 feet, with 
a oiroamferenoe, at the ground, of from 60 to 95 feet 

The largest ever disoovered ia called the "Father of 
the Forest "—now prastrate — and raessuros 435 feet in 
length, and 110 feet in dronmference. It is in the Cal- 
averas grove. The elevation of this grove above tide 
is 4,375 feet The trees nnraber 92, ranging from 150 
to 321 feet in height The mopt noteble are the 
"Fatherof the Foreal," as above stated; the"Moth- 
ct of the Forest," 321 feet high, 90 feet in ciictimfer- 
ence; "Hercules," 320 feet high, 95 feet in circumfer- 
ence; "Hermit," 818 feet high, 60 feet in circumfer- 
ence ; " Pride of the Forest, '''^276 feet high, 60 feet in 
circumference ; " Three Grooes, " 295 feet high, 92 feet 
in circumference ; "Husband A Wife," 252 feothigh, 
60 feet in oireomference ; "Burnt Tree" — prostrate — 
330 feet long, 97 feet in circumference; "The Old 
Maid," "Old Bachelor," "Siamese Twins," "Mother 
& Sons," the "Two Guardsmen," and many others, 
range from 261 to 300 feet in height, and from 59 to 92 
feet in circumference. Of over 350 Big Trees in the 
Mariposa grove, 125 are from 250 to 350 feet in height, 
und iO feet in circumference. The ' ' Rambler " ia 250 
feet high, and 102 feet in ciroumference at the ground. 

The route from Gait is, via lone Gitj, 24 iniles, 10 
more to Jackson, 3 to Amador, and 4 more to 

MOKF.LUUNS Hinii, 

fPrononnced Mokel-m-ne.) Countj seat of Calaveras 
' oountj — 4J miles in all. This is one of the earlv mining 
towns of the State. Placer mines were worked as early 
as 1848, and are worked to some extent at the present 
time; but quartz mining and agriculture are the prin- 
diMil occupation of the people It is a pretty little 
town ; the streets are ornamented with shade trees on 
eaoh aide, and haa aome beautiful gardens and private 
residences, witt good schools and churches, several 
good hotela, and one weekly newspaper— the Chron- 
Iftle—iiie oldest paper in the SUte. Population 1,200. 
Stages connect the place with all the principal mining 



towns in the vicinity, and with the Big Tree Orove, 29 
miles distant The hotel accommodations are ample 
at tiie grove, and in fact at all the groves, and in Yo- 
Semite TaUey. Betnming to Gait 

ACAMPO — Is the next station, five miles sonth, 
but trains seldom stop. 

IX>DI— Three milee further, was once called MtAel- 
umne station. To the sonthwacd — away to the right— 
35 miles distant, can be aeen 

uoxmr DiABiiO, 
which rises clear and grand from ont the plains, an tm> 
errine pilot to those who wandered across these <mce 
trackleea plains that now are teeming' with life and in- 
dustry. It is situated in the Contra Oosta Range of 
mountains, and is the meridian point in the land sur- 
veys of the State. Elevation 3,876 feet The view 
from the summit indndes the country and towns around 
San Francisco, San Pablo and Buisun bays, and the 
valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. It 
is reached by ste«mboats from either San Franoisoo, 
Stockton or Sacramento. 

CASTLE— Is ail udlea from LodL Onr train rolls 
along through fine broad bottem lands, dotted here and 
there with white~oak trees, which, ata distanoe, appear 
like an old New Kngland apple-tree. 

Six miles further, just before reaching the neit sta- 
tion — on the right, thatlarge building ia theSTATslN- 
SANR Asylum. The grounds devoted to the use of the 
asylum ooonpy 100 acres. The first building in view is 
the male department ; the second, the female. We t^re 
now in the saburbs of 

STOCKTON— The County seat of San Joaquin 
County. Population 10,033. Elevation, 23 feet. The 
city was named in honor of the old naval commodore of 
that name, who engaged in the conquest of California- 
It is situated on a slough, or small bay, of the San Joa- 
quin Biver, at the head of navigation. Tet steamboata 
of light draft asoend the river (San Joaquin) 276 miles 
farther. Stockton is situated in the mi^t of level 
plains, oelebrated for their great yield of grain. It ia 
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the ceotre of an immense grsin trade, moet of which is 
Bbipped to foreign ports. !□ earlj times, the odIj 
trade depended upon for the snppoit of tlie dty, was 
derived directly from the workiri^ o^ the mines to the 
eastward. This trade is still tetmned ; but, compared 
with the tremeudoiiB RToin trade which bsB spmng into 
existence within the wt few ^eaxs, sinks to a unit The 
eit^ has many beantiful public and privBte buildings, 
13 churches, li public and manv privats schools ; is 
hghted with gas, and wall supplied with water, the latter 
from BU artesian well 1,002 leet deep, which discharges 
360,000 gallons per day^the water rising 10 feetabove 
the city grode. Tliero are several ko<^ hotels : the 
" Yo-8emite " and "Lafayette" — thelatteron the .Eu- 
ropean j3fan- -are the most prominent. The newspapers 
are the Independent, daily and wpckly ; the Herald, 
daily ; the QazetU, weekly ; and the Obterver, weekly. 
The ;^rivate residenots and gardens of the citizens are 
oertauly very taetefuUT ornamented with all kinds of 
Tines, shrubbery, and flowers. 

The aoil around Stockton is "adobe" — a vegetable 
mould, blackand very slippery, and soft during the 
rainy season. This extends soathward to the (lontra 
Oostas, and west about five mUes, where the sand com- 
mences and extends to the river. 

Stockton, until the last two years, was the starting 
point for sever^ stage lines for the towns to the east- 
ward—to the Big Troee, Yo Semite, etCjj but the stages 
have given place \o the Stockton ft Visalia and the 
Stockton ft Copperopolia Bailroads, which now tun to 
Peters— 15 miles — wherea branch turns northward to 
SClton — 30 miles — and another southward to Oak Dale 
■ Similes. 

Stages leave Milton fortheCalaverasBigTree Grove, 
and for all important towns and mining camps to the 
north and eastward. 

Stages leave Oak Dole tor Chinese Camp, Souora 
nnd other mining towns, 

Craches, during the past season, left Oak Dale on 



arrival of trains passing through Chinese Camp, Coul- 
terville or Big Oak Flat, to within a few miles of To- 
Semite Valley, when saddle animals oonvey the tour- 
ists into the volley. Distance, by rail, from Stockton, 
34 miles ; by stage, 75 mUes ; by saddle, 3 miles. Total, 
112 miles ; but we hear this line will be discontinned in 

This is a great oonntiy for rapid changes. Where 
to-day there ore only stages, to-morrow there may be 
palace oars ■ so that it ia almost impossible for us to 
Keep up with the times. 

LATHROP— Is nine miles south of Btookton, at the 
junction of the "Tisalia Division" of the Central 
Pacific Bailroad. Here the Bailroad Company have 
erectod a fine, large hotel, before which trains stop 30 
miautee, to afford paBsengers an opportunity to take a 
meal, which costs the moderate sum of 50 cents — coin. 
The new route to Yo-Semito Valley and the Mariposa 
Grore of Big Trees is via Visalia Division, from Lath- 
rop station. Will yon go along? This road leads 
npUie 

Sak JoAQunt Valley, 
(Pronounced Ban Waw-keen.) This valley is larger 
than many kingdoms of the old world, and far richpr, 
eitending to Visalia, county sent of Tulare county. 
The amount of grain and stock raised in this valley, 
and its hundred of smaller ones tributary to it, is al- 
most incredible for a country eo recently settled. 
There ore millions of acres of goremment land in the 
adjoining valley, laying idle, awaiting the emigrant ; 
— as good land as thesun ever shone upon, which can be 
pre-emptod at SI. 25 per acre, or taken np under the 
Homestead Act The vaUey is over 260 miles in 
length, with an average width of 80 miles — its greatest 
width, 140 mites. It embraces portions of nine oouutiee, 
and, with the numerous tributary valleys, comprises 
over six million acres of the richest agricultural lands 
in the State, together with one million acres of " Tide '' 
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and s^t raorsh lanil, irhioh, 'when reclaimed, pioves to 
be tlia most fertile land in the vorld. To uie above 
might liQ added eix miliion acccsof adioining gmziBg, 
mineral, and vaJnable mountain lauds, and tou have a 
counti? capable of aostaininff BOme hundreds of thous- 
ands of inhabitants. The foot-bills — and in fact the 
whole country— abound in wild oats, which are iudigen- 
U3 to the soil, and upon which etoc^ thrive and fatten 
remarkably. These oats are cut, when nreen, for hay. 
Wheat, barley, oatn, ond in fact all kinds of groin, and 
everf description of vegetabtes, fruit and flowers, ara 

Cauced in abundance. Experiments in cotton and to- 
co have proved a sucoeaa The climate ia very do- 
sirablB, pleasant and invi^rating. 

This road opens np a nch country for a distance of 
nearly 203 miles, extending beyond Yisalia, the county 
seat of Tulare county, affording ready means of trans- 
portation for the grain and stock raised in thisimmense 
valley; and, as it will ultimately be a connecting link of 
the Southern Padfla Boilroad, north and south, it 
must prove of untold advantage to the country opened 
up, and to the State at large, aawellas tothe enterpris- 
ing company constructing it. At the time we write, tho 
road is completed to Delano, 188 miles from Lathrop, 
and trains running on schedule time. 

VisAiyiA— the countjr seat of Tulare ooimty, is ten 
miles from Tulare station, and 167 miles from Lathrop. 
It cantains about 1,600 inhabitants, and is situated in 
the midst of the most fertile laud in the State, and on 
tho Kaweah river. The country round about presents 
to the eye a beautiful appearance. Large oaKS cover 
the plain ia every direction, and orchards, gardens, vine- 
yarde, and well-col tivated fields are to be seen on every 
hand. Visalia is the centre of the rich seotioa once 
known en the ' ' Four Creek country. " 

Leaving Lathrop, passengers go to 

Mbbobd — fifty-seven miles. By reference to the ac- 
companying map, it will be seen there are two stAge 
routes from Mereed (see dotted line)— one ia known 
as the "CouJterville Bonte," via Snelling, a smal] 
town of 200 inhabitants. Taking this route, ten miles 
from Coulterville, at Marble Swings, is Bower Gave; 
16 miles from Coulterville is Blab's House, where 
"Pilgrims" can remain over night. From Hazel 
Green — elevation 6,699 feet — a fine view of the , 
San Joaquin Valley can bo obtained. 

At Crane Flat— -34 mites from Coulterville — a frail 
leods off to the Tuolumne Grove of Big Treee— one mil( 
distant. There are 24 trees, the loi^est being 36 F 
in diameter. The first view of Yu-Semite ib had 
Valley Tiew, 45 miles from Coulte^^le, and 12 miles 
f rom To-Semite. Diatwioe by Has route about 100 
miles. 

The other route leads directly to the town of 

Mabiposa. — County seat of Mariposa county — i5 miles. 
This town oontains abont 1,000 inhabitants. Once 
noted for its rich placer mines, but now quartz rainiug 
is the principal occnpation dF the people. In Bear 
valley are the mills and mines (or a portion of them) 
belonging to the "Laa Mariposa Grant," or tho Fre- 
mont entate, aa it is usually c^led. The Benton mills 
are on the Merced river, about two miles from the town, 
reached by a good dog toad, down a very steep 
mountain. 

In Mount Ophir and Princeton, a mining town near 
by, aro large quartz mills, belonging to the estate, and 



From Mariposa, 25 miles brings ns to Clark's, where 
the traveler will take saddle-horses the balance of the 
way. (Here a trail branches off to the Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees — 427 in number — thelai^reet being 34 feet 
in diameter.) From Clark's, the trtul leads through 



euid view of this wonderful vaUey, lying 4,000 feet 
low the "Point." Distance from Clark's to the val- 
ley, 20 miles. Total from railroad to Yo-Semite by 
tlus route, 94 miles. Itwillbeseen the saddle route 
is the shortest, as well as the through route ; but we 
express no preferences, as each has its own peculiar 
attractive features. Should the tourist enter the valley 
by one ronte, and return by another, little of the 
Bceneiy will be overlooked. 

TheYo-Semite Tnmpike Co. is aahart«ced company, 
formed for the purpose of bnildiitg a toll road into the 
valley, which, it is claimed, will be numh nearer thau 
any now traveled. 



Mr. J. M. Hu'rcuiNss, whose portrait ajppeots above, 
was one of the early explorers, and the flrat settler in 
To-Semite Valley, where he still resides. He vent to 
California, in 1849, since which time, he has been en- 
gaged in surveying, mining, writing, publishing, ex- 
ploring, lecturing, eta, and has, undoubtedly, done 
more to make known to the people of the world the 
wonderful Yo- Semite, the Big Trees, and Cali- 
fornia scenery, than any other person. Mr. Hutohings* 
lectures, accompanied with views of remarkable scene- 
ry, as shown by a Stereopticon, are intensely interest- 
ing and instruclive to none more so than those who have 
beoome familiar with the aoenes as they appear in 
nature. 

No visitor to this coast ever thinks of leaving it with- 
out viewing tlie wonderful 

To-SeIOTH VALtiEY AND THB BlO TstBB. 

The grandest soeneiy on the American continent, if 
not in the world, is to be seen in the Valley of the Yo- 
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Semite (pronounced Yo-Sem-i-te ; by the Indians, To- 
Ham-i-te).' This valley was first discovered by white 
men in March, 1851, by Major Savage. It is about 
eight miles lon^, and from one half to a mile in width. 
The Merced River enters the head of the valley by a 
series of waterfalls, which, combined with the perpen- 
dicular granite walls which rise on either side from 
2,000 to 6,000 feet above the green valley and sparkling 
waters beneath, presents a scene of beauty and magni- 
ficence nnsurpasised, except, pqaeiblj/, in childhood's 
faiiy dreams. 

Here is majesty f— -enchanting — awe inspiring — in- 
describable — ^The lofty cloud-capped waterfalls and mir- 
rored lakes ; the towering, perpendicular granite clif& 
and fearful chasms, strike tue beholder with a wonder- 
in g a dmiration impossible to describe. 

We have often desired to take our readers with us, in 
a pen and pencil description of this most remarkable 
valley, and the "Big Trees," but in view of our limited 
space, ihe magnitude of the undertaking, together with 
our conscious inability to do justice to the subject, we 
have contented ourselves by giving a number of beauti- 
ful iUustrationo, which include the great To-Semite 
FeJls, Nevada Falls, Mirror Lake, and a map of ihe 
routes and the surrounding country, showing the rela- 
tive position of the valley, trees, and adjoining towns 
to the railroad. 

The most notable falls in Yo-Semite Valley are : the 
Ribbon, 3,300 feet fall; the UiJper Yo-Semite, 2,634 
feet ; the Bridal Veil, 950 ; the Nevada, 700 ; the Low- 
er Yo-Semite, 600 ; the Vernal, 350 feet. The South 
Doom is 6.000 feet high ; the Three Brothers, 4,000 ; 
Cap of Liberty, 4.240 ; Three Graces, 3,750 ; North 
Doom, 8,725; Glaciers Point, 3,705; El-Oapitain, 3,300 , 
Sentinel Rocks, 8,270 ; Cathedral Rocks. 2,690 ; Wash- 
ii^n Tower, 2,200 ; and the Royal Arches, 1,800 feet 
high. 

In conclusion, we wotdd refer those of our readers 
who desire full information concerning this wonderful 
country, to "Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in Cal- 
ifornia, by J. M. Hutchings, of Yo-Semite. This book 
is a thorough gtiide-book of Yo-Semite Valley, profuse- 
ly illustrated, vividly describing every object of mterest, 
step by step, with facts and figures, telling just what 
the tourist wants to know. 

Returning to Lathrop, it is three miles to the 

San Joaquin Bbidob 
over the river of that name. Here the cars come to a 
full stop before crossing, to be sure to guard against 
accidents — as the bridge has a " draw '' for the accomo- 
dation of the river boats. This company has a rule for 
flJl their employees, and a ** Golden" one it is, that 
^^ In case of uncertainty^ always take the safe side,^* 
This rule is well observed ; fevr •* accidents" take place 
on the roads operated by this company — for the reason 
that the road is constructed with good materials, and in 
the most substantial manner^ with all its equipments 
of the first class. The officers are thorough practical 
men, who never discharge an employee, on any consi- 
deration, who has proved to be a competent man for 
his position, Bimpiy to make room for tk favorite, or a 
worthless *'cotisin. 

Crossing the bridge, the long range of the Contra 
Costa mountains looms up in the distance directly 
ahead, and extends a long distance to the right and 
left on either hand, as though to effectually stop our 
progress. We cannot see any place to get uirough or 
over them, yet we are sure San Fran^sco is on the 
other side. 

BANTAS— Four miles from the bridge, is reached 
after passing over a broad bottom, tho soil of which is a 



rich deep sandy loam and very productive. 

Stages leave this station on arrival of trains for San 
Joaquin City, 10 miles ; Graysonville, 20 mileo ; Perry's 
Ranch, 30 miles ; Mahoney, 85 miles; Crow's Landing, 
85 miles ; and Hill's Ferry, 41 miles. Time, 12 hours. 
Fare, $100. 

After leaving the station, we have witnessed, on 
several occasions, by looking away to the right, that 
curious phenomenon, the mirage, which is often seen on 
the desert. (See description, page 117). 

ELLIS— Is 5 miles further west, situated in the 
midst of a beautiful vallev, which is rapidly settling up. 
The coal mines of Corral Hollow are 14 miles distant 
from this station to the south-east, connected by rail 
track. The Central Co. use large quantities of thio 
coal-— besides transporting it to San Francisco , and other 
cities and towns. Since leaving the last station we 
have gained altitude, this station being 76 feet eleva- 
tion. Another en^e will be attached here, as the 
grade increases rapidly after leaving this station until 
we get to the summit of the mountain. 

MIDWAY— Formerly called "Zink House," is six 
miles from Ellis. Elevation, 857 feet. Soon after 
leaving the station, we enter the blu^, pass tiirough 
deep cuts and over high fills, our two iron horses puff- 
ing and blowing furiouslv as they labor up the heavy 
gntde. These bluffs are heavy' sand, and almost desti- 
tute of vegetation. To our right can be seen the old 
wagon road, but now almost deserted. Still upward 
ond onward, the long train thundering around this jut- 
ting point, and over that high embankment, twisting 
and turning, first to the right, and then to the left, like 
some huge serpent, while the bluffs seem to increase in 
height, and the cafion narrower and darker at every 
turn, until, at last, we are plunged into total darkness, 
and the tunnel of Livermore Pass. This tunnel is tho 
only one on the road from Sacramento to San Francis- 
co ; is 1,116 feet long, supported by heavy timbers. 
(See Illustration, page 147>. 

ALT AMONT— Eight miles further— just after em- 
erging from the tunneL Elevation, 740 feet. 

The train is now rapidly deHcending through a nar- 
row cafion, down into one of the loveliest litue valleys 
in the whole country. 

PLEA8ANTON— Is reached six miles from Alta- 
mont, after crossing a long bridge. 

This town contains about 500 inhabitants, and is 
beautifully situated in the midst of the valley, sur- 
rounded by high mountain ranges, and is rapidly im- 
proving. Elevation, 851 feet. 

Leaving the station, the mountain again looms up 
directly iSiead, and looks to be impossibk this time to 
get til rough; but soon the train passes around, or 
through several mountain spurs, and emerges into a 
narrow cafion, down which npples the sparkling Ala- 
meda creek. The bluffs on each side are steep, and 
covered with scrub oaks, wild oats, and bunch grass. 
Live oaks, with long, di'ooping, moss-covered boughs — 
some very large — ^grow on the banks of tho creek, pre- 
senting, at a distance, the appearance of an apple-tree 
loaded with fruit. On we go, down, down, first on one 
side the creek, then on the other, the bluffs drawing 
in close on both sides, through deep cuts, over high 
bridges, with rapidly changing scenerv on either hand, 
when the engine shrieks a signal, and dashes past the 
old San Jose Junction station — now called Sunol — the 
track of which can be seen on tiie left. On, on past 
the old " Vallejo Mill," the track curves to the west- 
ward, and 11 miles from Fieasanton arrives at 
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NIL^ES.— :Meyation 86 feet. From laveimore Pass 
we have been rapidly desoending, and now we are in 
the yalle^, which continues to San Francisco Ba^r. 

Niles IS situated in the thickest settled portion of 
Alameda Valley, surrounded by the finest lands in the 
State of California, and will, at no distant day, be a 
place of considerable importance. Seven miles to the 
south, by rail, are the noted warm springs of AJameda 
county. 

Niles is now the junction of the San Jose branch, 
which runs through the yalley of Alameda, around the 
head of San Francisco Bay. As the train for San Jose 
is ready, let us step on board and take a look at the 
country. Four miles brings us to Washington, and 
three more to the Wabm Springs, where the traveler 
will find ample accommodations for a pleasant sojourn. 
These si)rings are situated a short distance from the 
station, in a quiet little valley among the foot-hills, 
rather retired, surrounded by attractive scenery. The 
waters are impregnated with sulphur, and are highly 
«>oken of for their medicinal qualitiea From the 
Springs it is four miles to Milfbtas, and seven 
more to 

San Jose Crrr — (Pronounced San 0-za). Popula- 
tion 9,069. The county seat of Santa Clara county. It 
is the largest town in Santa Clara Valley, and in popu- 
lation the fifth in the State. It was first settled by the 
Spanish missionaries, in 1777. The city is lighted with 
gas; the streets are macadamized, and ornamented 
with rows of shade trees on each side. Artesian wells, 
and the '^C^ifomia Wind Mill," together with a small 
mountain stream, abundantly supply the city with 
good water. The Alameda, or grove, was planted in 
1799. It is by far the prettiest grove of planted timber 
in the State, and by many people it is claimed that San 
Jose is the prettiest city in the State. It is certainly 
one of the best improved, and there are none more 
beautiful. Its orchards, vineyards and shade trees ; its 
fine private and public buildings, and the delightful 
climate of tiie valley, render it a favorite place of sum- 
mer resort. 

San Jose and Santa Clara — ^three miles disttmt — are 
noted for their educational institutions, where some of 
the finest in the State are located. The convent of 
Notre Dame, the San Jose Institute, the State Normal 
School, and the new building of the University of the 
Pacific, Methodist, Female Seminary, Methodist and 
the Catholic Collegiate Institute, stand as monuments 
to attest a people's integrity and worth. 

San Jose has numerous church edifices — ample pub- 
lic and private schools, hotels, and newspapers. The 
Mercury/, weekly ; Independent, daily and weekly ; Pa- 
triot^ daily; and Argus, weekly; are published here. 
The city is connected by railroad with Gilroy, 80 miles 
south, and San Francisco by two lines — ^the one we came 
on, and the other, via the peninstila direct^ through 
the thickly settled and weU cultivated San Mateo 
countrv; distance 50 miles in a west of north direc- 
tion ; by stage, 10 miles to Congbess Sprinos. These 
springs are resorted to by those suffering with pulmon- 
ary complaints. Stages also run to New AijMadsn, 15 
miles distant, noted for its medicinal springs, chief 
among which, and the most valued for its medicinal 
qualities, is the New Almaden Vichy Water. 

Such a demand has been made for this water, that it 
is now put up in bottles, and meets with an extensive 
sale throughout the State, and wherever it is known it 
is very generally recommended by the medical faculty. 
Near this place are the famous 

new AIiliADEN QUIOKSILVEB MINBS. 

These mines are very extensive, and should be visit- 
ed by the curioua They were discovered by an officer 



in the Mexican service during the year 1845, who, 
ing the Indians with their races painted with Vermil- 
lion, bribed one of them, who told him where it waa to 
be found. The following year, several English and 
Mexicans formed a company for working the mines, 
large sums of money were expended, and many difficul- 
ties had to be oveircome, but finally, by the introduction 
of important improvements, the mines have proved to 
be very valuable. The different mines furnish employ- 
ment for, and support from 1,000 to 1,500 persons. 
Nearly all the miners are Mexicans. 

It IS supposed that these mines were known and 
worked by the native Lidians of California, long before 
the country was known by white men. They worked 
them to procure the vermillion paint which the ore 
contained, for the purpose of painting and adorning 
their villainous' persons, and to **swop" with the 
neighboring tribes. 

At San Jose, v^e step into the horse-cars on the beau- 
tiful AxiAMBDA AvENUB, which is bordered on each side 
with two rows of poplar and willow trees, planted by 
the early Jesuit missionaries, nearly 80 years ago. 

Behind these 'trees are elegant cottages, beautiful 
orchards, nurseries, and gardens, containing almost 
every variety of vegetables, fruits, and fiowers. 

Passing on through this shady bower three miles, we 
arrive at 

Santa Claba — situated near the centre of Santa 
Clara valley. This valley is one of the loveliest in the 
world, possessing a soil of surpassing richness. It is 
celebrated for the salubrity of its climat-e, and the excel- 
lence and variety of its fruits; is thickly settled, and as 
a wheat-growing valley it has no superior. In point of 
improvements, good farm-houses, orchards, vineyards, 
etc., it has few, if any, equals. 

Santa Clara is a thrifty town, of about 3,500 in- 
habitants. It was originally founded by the Jesuits 
in 1774. The churches and schools are ample— the lat- 
ter we have fdluded to in connection with San Jose. 
The IndeXy and the News, both weekly newspapers, are 

Sublished here. Santa Clara is on the railroad oetween 
an Francisco and GKlroy — 47 miles from the former, 
and 33 from the latter. 

SANTA CRUZ— The Newport of California, is 
reached from &inta Clara, by stage which crosses the 
coast range 30 miles distant to the southward. Santa 
Cruz is the county seat of Santa Cruz county, situated 
on an arm of Monterey Bay. Population, 2,561; con- 
nected by steamer with San Francisco, 77 miles ; Mon- 
terey, 23 miles ; San Luis Obispo, 132 miles; by stage 
to I^escadero, 35 miles; and other adjoining towns. It 
is a noted summer resort for sea bathers, who find good 
accomodations in the shape of hotels, bathing hous- 
es, eta Schools and churches are flourishing. Two 
newspapers, the Santa Cruz Sentinel and Times, both 
weeklies, are published here. 

Betuming to Niles, we continue our journey towards 
"Frisco." 

DECOTA — ^Is three miles from Niles, through beau- 
tiful fields on our left and high bluffs on the right. This 
is a new town, and promises at this time to be one of un- 
usual importance as a suburban residence for the mer- 
chant princes of San Francisco. 

The lots are very large, with wide avenues, which are 
to be ornamented with rows of evergreen trees — ^rumor 
says, to the extent of from 40,000 to 50, 000— and watered 
from living erorings, which flow abundance of water, a 
few miles to die east in the mountains. To the left the 
valley stretcher away ten miles to San Francisco Bay, 
dotted here and there with comfortable farm houses, 
and on all sides extensive and well cultivated fields^ 
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On a clear rUr, the city otSan Frauoiseo— 26 miles dis- 
tent— can be diBtiuctlf seen a little to the left, aLead of 
the trafii, acroas the bay. 

Boiling along down this beantitul valley, we can see 
on our right, neetling in beside the mountains, the town 
of HATWABoe — the ^rminuB of the Alameda Bailvoed. 
It is SO miles from Ban Franciaoo. 

HATWASDS STATION— Is 6 miles from De- 
oota. 

LORENZO— Three milM further, and 

SAN LEAXDBO— The oonnty seat of Alameda 
oonnt^, 3 miles from Lorenxa Popnlation about 600. 

This town is dtnated on Ban Leandro Creek, has one 



11 milea ; Alameda, 6 milee. 

Alameda county is noted for its peculiarly rich and 
fertile soil, which eeema especially adapted to the cul- 
tivation of all kinds of vegetables, the size aud weight 
of which are (rulj/ marvelous. Carrots grow 3 feet 
long, and weigh 86 lbs. ; cabbages, 76 lbs. ; onions, 6 
lbs. ; water-melons, 86 lbs. ; pnmpkiiis — well, no scsIph 
con weigh them. — pears, 3^ Ibe. ; cherries, S inches in 
drcnmferenoe ; strawberries, 2 ounces ; and beets— not 
Jioodelmnt—200 lbs. These beeta beat in weight 
those raised in any other country — so far as heard 
from — and, one of onr aged and revered philosophers 
once said "they beat the devil." — Possibly, we are not 
anfflciently ednoated to make any positive statement of 
the kind that oonld be taken as reliable. 

All kinds of grain yields are enormous. In Liver- 
more Valley are some of the finest fields of grain in the 
State; the yield from a single acre often being 80 
bushels, la this oounty are fine qnaniee of granito 
and limestone, eoitable for building purpoaes. Most erf 
the brown sttme naed in San Fraudsoo ia obtained 
here. 



Passing on to the westward, the traveler will note a 
Baob Track on the left, where some of the best 
blooded stock in the Stale can often be aeen eier- 

MELBOSE — la four miles west of San Leandro. 
Here the train oomea to a full stop — to guard against 
accidents — then oroasea the track of the Alajneda Bail- 



AuMBDA, 



, Alameda county; is four miles to the left 
of this station. Population 1,567. It is situated on 
the eastern shore of San Franoisoo Bay, G miles from 
Alameda Point; 12 miles from S«a Francisco, with 
which it is connected bv ferry-boat^ and by the San 
Franoisoo and Alameda Bailrood; with the Central at 
Melroee and Haywoods, 10 miles distant. It has good 
schools and churches and elegant private residences. 

The town abounds in beautiful groves of oaks. The 
Encinal and other fine parks have been laid out and 
improved. It is a favorite resort of pic-nio parties from 
San Franmaco. The £}ncinal and Home Journal — 
weekly newspapers are pnblished here. 

BROOKLYN— Formerly SanAntonit^ is two miles 
from Melrose. It ia on the eastern shore of Son Fran- 
cisco Bay, sepsrated from the city of Oakland by an 
arm of Seui Antonio Creek, but connected by bndge. 
Both Brooklyn and Oakland are situated on ground 
which alopea gradually back, from the bay for several 
miles to the foot-hills, or base of the Contra Costa Monn- 
tains, in their rear. Upon, this sloping ground are built 
many elegant "out of town" residences of the merchants 
of San Franoisoo, which command a beautiful view of 
their oity, the Bay, the Oolden Gate, and the surround- 
ing country. Population of Brooklyn, about 8,000. 
Cug and steamboats run r^ularly between the city and 
San Francisco. Schools and ohnrchea are numerous, 
and (me weekly newspaper — the Independent is pub- 
lished here, A short distanoe to the north-east of 




the city, in c cafion of tho moimtains, are Bitnated the 
** Piedmont Whitb Sulphur Springs." These springs 
are strongly impregnated with sulphur, and it is claimed 
that they possess medicinal qualities. But wh^ Califor- 
nians should be sick^ or drink sulphur -water, when 
they have such ffood tuine, and so mtxch of it, we are 
unable to understand. 

The only cotton mill on the Pacific coast is located at 
this place — the * * Oi^and Cotton Mills. " Their princi- 
pal business, at present^ is thQ manufacture of burlaps 
for ba^ and wool-packs, from "jute" imported from tne 
West Indies. Wnen their works are completed, they 
will employ 250 operatives. 

OAKLAND — Its suburbs commence just across the 
bridge spoken of, but Broadway Station is two miles 
from Brooklyn, in about the centire of the city. 

What Brooklyn, New York, is to New York city, so 
is Oakland to the city of San Francisco. The name of 
the city is signifioent of its surroundings, as it is situ- 
ated in an extensive grove of evergreen oaks, with or- 
chards, parks, gardens and vineyards on ever side. 
Nestling amidst this forest of perpetual green, can be 
seen, peeping out here and there, the magnificent viUa 
of the nabob, the substantial residence of the wealthy 
merchant, and the neat and tasteful cottage of the '*well 
to do " mechanic, who have been attracted here by its 
grand scenery, mild climate, and quiet surroundings — 
being free from dust, noise, or the bustle of a large 
city. Oakland is lighted with gas; has broad, well-pav- 
ed streets; is abundantiy supplied with water from a 
creek five miles distant ; supports several horse railroads 
and two daily newspapers — the Transcript and News, 
Churches are numerous. Most of the secret orders are 
well represented. Public and private schools are ample. 
The higher educational institutions comprise the Uni- 
versity of California, the State University School, the 
Female College of the Pacific, the Oakland Military 
School, tho Oakland Female Seminary, and the Convent 
of ** Our Lady of the Sacred Heart.' The University 
of Cfidifomia is at Berkley, four miles distant. It is 
constructed throughout of brick and iron ; they say, 
earthquake and fire proof. 

Near the university, towards the bay, is located the 
State Asylum of the Deaf, Dumb and Blind. It is a 
massive stone building, three stories high, 300 feet 
above tho bay, and commanding a very extensive view. 
Oakland is tne fourth city in population in the State, 
being about 12,000, and rapidly increasing. 

OAKLAND POINT—Is a little over one mile 
from Oakland — south. To the left of the track at this 
place are the usual round-houses, machine and repair 
shops of a division. UntU the building of a pier at this 
place, the only harbor of Oakland was to the eastward, 
at the mouth of San Antonio creek, the water to the 
westward being quite shallow for a long distance from 
shore. 

* * Old Fogy " would say, * *As this Point is the extreme 
western foot of available land to build a railroad upon, 
here must be the terminus; we cannot go any farth- 
er. " But ** Young America," not content with span- 
ning a continent with iron rails, says, "You are 
mistaken, old top, we are going to China — all aboard ! *' 
And before that aged **Fogy" could realize the situa- 
tion, a finger flashes tho lightning to the timber lands 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains — 250 miles away — 
and down come long trains of cars, 40 miles an hour, 
loaded with timber, lumber and piles, and the swarms 
of laborers are soon laying the track **over the waters " 
towards the setting sun. 

Passing on down the pier, ** which I wish to remark, 
and my language is plain," that for piles that are large. 



and timbers that are strong, the pier that we're on is 
peculiar. 

To our right, looking over the broad expanse of 
water, the mountains of Marin county loom up in the 
distance, the highest point being Mount Tamaulipas, 
2,604 feet high. 

Half a mile down the pier wo come to where the 
through freight cars come in on the left This track 
branched off at Brooklyn from the main track, which 
passes through the city of Oakland, and is built on piles 
over the shoal water skirting the city front to this plaoe, 
where the tracks again unite. 

Down the pier rolls the long train, directiy out into 
the bay, 2| miles to the ferry-bcMit, which conveys pas- 
sengers over the waters three miles to the city of San 
Francisco. (See bird's eye view opposite.)! 

Thb Pibb — ^It is built of the best materials, and 
in the most substantial manner, with double trac^ and 
carriage-way extending the whole length. There are 
three slips. The one to the north is 6C@ feet long, and 
will accomodate the largest ships, the water being 26^ 
feet in depth at low tide and 32 at high tide. On each 
side of the slip are erected large warehouses, one of 
them 600x52 feet, the other 50ChL52 feet, with tracks 
running through, for the purpose of loading and dis- 
charging. 

. The next slip south was built to accommodate the 
*'Thobouohfakb." This steamer was designed ex- 
pressly for taking freight cars and cattie across the bay. 
Her capacity is 16 loaded cars and pens for 16 car- 
loads of cattie>-288 head — making 32 car-loads in alL* 
She once made the trip across the bay — ^loaded — ^run- 
ning a distance of three and a half miles in 22 minutes. 
The boat is 260 feet on deck, 38 feet beam, with flat 
bottom. The engines are 200 horse power ; cylinders, 
22x84, and were constructed at the company's shops in 
Sacramento. 

The south slip is the passenger slip, where lands the 
regular f eny-boat between Oakland and San Frandsoo. 
On each side of this slip is a passenger-house — one 
30x70 feet, the other 40x50 feet. In these buildings 
are located the division offices of the railroad company. 
They afford ample accommodations for passengers, 
and the enormous travel, the advance guard of 
which has only jtiat commenced to arrive. The com- 
pany once designed to extend this pier to Ooat Island, 
directiy ahead, but permission was not granted by the 
general government, who own the island. Should it 
ever be done, we may look forward to the early filling 
in of the portion of the bay between Oakland and the 
Island, upon which will be located the future great 
commercial city of the Pacific coast. 

The first ship that loaded at this pier was the "Jen- 
nie Eastman, of Bath, England. She commenced 
loading August 4th, 1870, for Liverpool, with wheat, 
brought — some from SanJoaques V^ley, but tho great- 
er portion from the end of the California and Oregon 
Bailroad, 230 miles north of San Francisco. 

It is hardly understood yet by the people of the 
world, that the China, Japan, Sandwich Island, and 
Australian steamships can land at this pier, load and 
unload from and into the cars of the Pacific Bailroad ; 
and those cars can be taken through, to and from tho 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, without change ; that goods 
in BOND can (as teas and silks are now) be so trans* 
ported in one fourth the time heretofore occupied. 
When these facts are fully understood — and the neces- 
sary arrangements made— the ruEdi of overland and 
freig:ht traffic will commence, the extent of which, 
witmn the next 50 years, few, if any, now living are 
able to realize. 

Already, a large number of ships, direct from Livens 
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pool, loaded with iron and other merohandise, liave 
been discharged at this pier. From the landing place 
of the ** Thoroughfare," in San Francisco, a rail track 
leads to the doGk. of the Pacific mail, and other ocean 
steamships, and goods are now transferred in that way 
in bond, but the time is not far distant, when all for- 
eign vessels, with goods for ** across the continent," 
will land at this pier. 

The Bailroad Company have taken ample precau- 
tions against fire on this pier, by providing the two en- 
gines that are employed doing the yard work, with 
force-pump attachments, steam from the locomotive 
boilers, and supplied with reels of hose and suction- 
pipe so arranged that water can be used from their 
tanks or the bay. 

Gk)AT Island, or ** Yerba JBuena,*' is about one mile 
distant from the end of the pier — directly ahead. It is 
nearly round, 340 feet altitude, containing 350 acres. 
Belongs to the government, but is of little value. 

BEHOLD ! — ^Afl we stand at the end of this pier — 
almost in the middle of San Francisco Bay — and think 
back only twenty -five years, we are lost in wonder and 
astonishment Here are already four cities within a 
few mile.3 of where we stand ; the smallest has near 
2,000, while the .larger teems with nearly 175,000 in- 
habitants, representatives from every land and clime 
on the face of the earth. In 1847, 500 white settlers 
could not be found in as many hundred miles, and not 
one ship a year visited this bay. Now there are eight 
large mail steamships in the China trade, six in the 
Pa^c mail service, via Panama, 32 more regular- 
. ly engaged on tlie coast from Sitka, on the north ; 
to South America, Honolulu, Australia, New Zealand, 
on the south ; besides hundreds of ships and sailing 
vessels of every description — all busy — all life. Here, 

. too, at the end of this pier, is the extreme western end 
of the grand system of American railways which has 
sprung into existence within the same twenty-five 
years. How fast we live ! The gentle breeze of to-day 
was the whirlwind of fifty years ago. Will we — can 

• we — continue at the same ratio ? But whv speculate ? 
It is our business to write what is taking place to-day ; 
BO we will now step on board the ferry-boat and take a 
look at 

SAN FRANCISCO.— The city presents a broken 
appearance, owing to a portion being built on the hills, 
wluoh attain quite a respectable aJtitude. From the 
tops of these hills a very fair view of the city can be 
obtained. 

A large portion of the ci^ is built on land made by 
filling out into the bay. Where the large warehouses 
now stand, ships of the heaviest tonnage could ride in 
safety but a few years ago. To protect this made land, 
and also to prevent the anchorage from being destroyed, 
a sea-wall has been built in front of the city. 

The principal wharves are on the eastern side of the 
city, fronting this made land. North Point has some 
good wharves, but from the business portion the steep 
grade of the city is a great objection. 

On landing at the ferry-slip in the city, the first 
thing required is a good hotel. Now, if there is any 
one thing that San Francisco is noted for more than 
another it is good hotels^ 

The Grand Hotel, Cosmopolitan, Lick, and Occi- 
dental, are all JlrAt class, both in fare and price — 
charges from three to five dollars per day. The Brook- 
lyn, Buss, American Exchange, International, Orleans, 
and many others, are good hotels, at charges from $2 
to $2.50 per day. Then there are a great many cheaper 
houses, with rooms from 25 to 75 cents per night, with 
restaurant meals to order. 



San Francisco is situated on the north end of the 
southern peninsula, which, with the northern one, sep- 
arates the waters of San Francisco Bay from those of 
the Pacific Ocean. Between these peninsulas is the 
Golden Gate, a narrow strait, one mile wide, with 
a depth of 30 feet, connecting the bay with the 
ocean. 

The Jlrst house built in San Francisco was in 1885. 
The place was then called '* Yuba Buena " — changed to 
San Francisco in 1847, before the discovery of gold. 
The city contains about 175,000 inhabitant; id well 
built and regularly laid out north of Market street, 
which divides the city into two sections. South of this 
the streets have an eastern declination as compared 
with those running north. The city is situated in lati- 
tude, 37 deg. 48 sea north; longitude, 120 deg. 27 
min. west 

The climate is unsurpassed by that of any large sea- 
port town in the United States — ^imif ormity and di^ess 
constituting its chief claim to superiority. There is but 
littie rain during the year — only about half that of the 
Eastern States. The mean temperature is 54 d^., the 
variation being but 10 deg. dunng the year. 

San Francisco, in early days, suffered fearfully from 
fires. The city was almost completely destroyed at six 
different times during the years of 1849, '50, '51, and 
1852. The destruction has been estimated in round num- 
bers to exceed $26,000,000. The result of these fires 
has been that nearlv all the buildings built since 1852 
have been built of brick, stone, or iron — ^particularly in 
the business portion. The city has many magnificent 
private residences, and cosy littie home cottages, orna- 
mented with evergreens, creeping vines, and beautiful 
flowers. The yards or grounds are laid out very taste- 
fully, with neat gravelled walks, mounds, statues, ponds, 
and sparkling fountains, where the '^ crystal waters 
flow." 

The city is amply supplied with schools, both public 
and private. There is no institution of the city where- 
in the people take more interest and pride ; iione, of the 
credit and honor of which they are more jealous. Some 
of the finest buildings of the city were buHt for school 
purposes, the Denman and Lincoln school houses being 
the finest of the number. 

There are 46 churches — of all kinds, creeds, and be- 
liefs — including several Chinese '* Joss Houses." The 
Jewish synagogue is the finest among them, situated on 
Sutter street 

. The Nbwspafeb, and Magazine, are the histories of 
the present, and the person who does not read them 
must be ignorant indeed. Califomians are a reading 
people ; and he that comes here to find fools brings his 
pigjio a very poor market. 

There are in the city 60 newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. There are nine daily papers, the A Ua Cali- 
fomians the Bulletin, Morning Call^ Morning Chroni- 
clej Post, Examiner, Abend Post (German), Demokrat 
(German), an4 Courrier de San Francisco (French). 
The Golden Era and the Golden City are literary 
weeklies. 

The News Letter, is a spi^r weekly ; the CoaM Re- 
view, is the great insurance authority of the Pacific 
Coast — Monthly. The Mining and Scientific Press, 
and the Pacific Rural Press, are first class weekly 
journals in their specialties. Here, too, is published, 
the Alaska Herald — ^weekly ; the Overland Monthly, 
magazine ; and finally, CrofuU's Western World 
mojii\ilj'--donH forget that! 

If among all these publications you can find nothing 
to suit you — nothing new — why, then we advise you to 
surprise the Bible, by reading it, and you will pr^t by 
its teachings. 
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ITEMS TO REMEMBBB. 

Caufqbnia in MiKiATUitB. — The finest oolleotions of 
views, and we might say, alinoHt the onl}/ complete ones 
of the Big Trees, Yo-Semite, Oeyaer Springs, Pacific 
Railroad, Nevada, Oregon, and the Pacific coaat gener- 
allj, are to be found at Thoa. Houseworth & Co. 's, 
No. 9 SIoDtgomerj st.. Lick House, and at £. C. Wat- 
kins, No. 22 Montgomery Bt. Many of the illuetrations 
in the Tourist were eneraved from views token bj 
these houBes. We have aTwajre avoided "puffing," but 
we believe we are doing our readers a service in this 

TsK Mabkrtb of San FranciBco are one of the fea- 
tures of the city ; those who never saw the fruit and 
vegetables of CaUfomia ahould visit the markets. No 
other country can produce fruit in such profusion and 

Eerf ectipn. The grapes, peachtn, peata, etc , on exhi- 
ition in the city markets, represent Uie best produo- 
tions of all porta of the State. 

Tre Caufobnxa Tkbatrb. on Bush st., is the largest 
and moat elegant; devoted to legitimate drama. 

Thk AiiHambba, oq the same street ; opera bouffe, 
burlesque, and minatrelsj. 

The Metropomtan and the Opera House, on Wash- 
ington et. ; drama and opera. 

Chihxbe Tkbatres, two in number, with all their 
"tricks that ore vain," perform nightly, but few can 
understand; yet they ore worth one visit. 

The PiiAZA, Washinoton, Union, Ck>LniiBiA, Lobos, 
Hamilton, and AiiAmo Squares, and Yrrba Bueha, 
BUENA YisTA, and Qouien Gate Pabkb, art! all small, 
except the last, which contains 1,100 acres, and very 



little improved. The Oakland and Alameda parks are 
largely patronized by San Franciscans, who reach them 
by ferry-boat. But what the city is deficient in parks, 
is made up by the 

Woodward Gabdbns— These gardens were laid out 
ill 1860 byR. B. Woodward, Esq., a gentleman of enter- 
prise andreflned taste, to surround, adorn, and beautify 
his private residence, situated near the centre of the 
grounds. To this end the continents of both America 
and Europe were searched to procure every variety of 
ornamental trees, exotics, indigenous plante, or arnoles 
of rare virtue and value. For us to attempt to describe 
these beautiful grounda and do justice to the subject, 
were we able, would take a larger book than the 
Tourist. They must be seen to be appreciated. You 
will find in the "Art Gallery" rare pamtinge and sta- 
tuary; in the "Zoological " department a great variety 
of different kindfi of wild animals, including the Cali- 
fornia lion, and a mammoth grizzly bear, weighing 
1,600 pounds; also a great variety of Cabfomia birds. 

In these grounds are towering evergreen trees and 
ervstaJ lakes, oriental arbors and beautiful statuary, 
delightful nooks and shady retreats, with creeping 
vin,^ fragrant flowers, sparkling fountains, sweet 
music, and, above all, the glorious California sky. 
Possessed of all these luxuriant surroundings, and with 
ample income, could any person be surprised that 
Mr. Woodward should persistently decline to open 
them to the curious public ? But thetime come at last. 
It was when the soldiers and sailors of his country 
lay bleeding in the hospitals, on the ships, in the 
camps, and on the battle-fields, with widows, orphiuis, 
suffering and death on every side. The sanitary fund 
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was low. Money must be had / Then it was that his 
noble heart leaped to the rescue. The grounds were 
thrown open to the public in aid of the Sanitary Fund. 
The receipts were princely ; and who can say how many 
lives were saved, or the sufferings of the last moments 
of life alleviate, by the aid of the generous proprietor 
of the Woodward Gardens? These gardens were 
opened permanently to the public in May, 1866. They 
occupy 5 acres of ground, 4 of which are bounded by 
Market, Mission, 13th, and 14th streets, with one acre 
to the south of 14th st., connected by tunnel under 
that street. from the main garden. 

The Orrr Gabdens are N. E. comer Folsom and 12th 
streets. 

The Gmr HaiiL is on Kearny street, opposite the 
Flaza. 

Mission Bat is two miles south of the Oity Hall. 

HoBSE Gabs run to nearly all parts of the city. Tick- 
ets cost 25 cents, with four coupons attached, each cou- 
pon good for one fare. 

The city, south of Market street, towards Mission 
bay, is covered by residences, except portions of Sec- 
ond and Third streets, which are occupied by retail 
shopkeepers. These streets are numbered from 1 
to 26. 

The Ibon Fouia>BiBs and Machine shops are on 
Howard and Fremont streeta The heavy WHOiiESALB 
Houses are mostly on Front, Battery, and Sansom 
streets, north from Market. 

Sie main Pbintino Offices are on Olay street. 
ONTOOMEBT SxBEBT is the Broadway of San Fran- 
cilK)o, though Kearney street disputes the honor. 

Califobnia Stbebt is the Wall Street of the city. 

The Cheap Lodoinq and Eating Hou%bs are mostly 
on Sacramento and Commercial streets. 

The Post OFfTCB and Custom House are on Wash- 
ington street 

Mebohants' Exchange BuiiiDiNo is on California 
street 

The Stock Exchange is in the Merchants' Exchange 
Building. 

The Bbanch Mint of the United States is located in 
the new building N. W. comer Mission and 5th streets. 
About $5,000,000 are coined at this mint annually, from 
the gold and silver of the Pacific coast. 

Wateb for the city use is obtained from Pillaroitos 
creek, 20 miles south of the city, in San Mateo county. 
Lake Honda, five miles south, being used as a reser- 
voir. Yet there are many wells, the water being eleva- 
ted by wind-mills. 

The LiBBABiES are numerous. The Mercantile, on 
Bush street ; the Odd Fellows, pn Montgomery street ; 
the Mechanics' Institute, on Post street; the What 
Cheer, at the ** What Cheer House ;" and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, are the principal ones, 
open/ree to tourists upon application. 

The Mechanics' Pavilion fronts on Gteary street, 
and covers one block of ground. The Mechanics' In- 
stitute owns the building, and hold their fairs there. 

The Dbt Dock, at Hunter's Point, six miles south- 
east, is 465 feet long, 125 feet wide, and 40 feet deep, 
cut in solid rock, at a cost of $1,200,000. 

Pbotbebo Ship Yabds are located at Protrero, and 
are reached by the city cars. All kinds of small craft 
for the coast service are built at these yards. 

China Town is situated on Sacramento, above Kearny, 
Dupont, between Sacramento and Washington streets, 
and Jackson street, between Dupont and Kearny. 
These streets are occupied exclusively by Celestial 
shopkeepers, * * Heath en Chinee. ' * 

The Babbary Coast, a noted resort for thieves, cut- 
throats, and the vilest of the vile, is situated on Pacific 



street, between Kearny and Dupont streets. We give 
the precise locality, so that our readers may keep away. 
Give it a ^*udde berths" as you value.your life. 

Angbii Island, 3 miles north of the city, is 11 miles 
^ong, I of a mile wide. Altitude, 771 feet On this 
island are quarries of brown and blue stone, whidi are 
extensively used in the city for buHding purposes. 

Goat Island, or ''Yerba Buena," 2^ miles east, 
nearly round, containing 350 acres. Altitude, 340 
feet. 

Alcatbaz Island is 1|^ miles north, strongly fortified. 
The summit is 140 feet above tide, surrounded by a 
belt of batteries, which command the entrance to the 
harbor — ^a *'key to the position." These islands are all 
owned by the government. 

Sbcbbt Obdbbs are numerous in San Frandsoo — too 
numerous to note here. 
. Point Lobose is 6 miles west 

FoBT Point is north of west from the Oity Hall, 5 
miles at the south end of Golden Gate. It is the most 
heavily fortified on the coast — on tiie plan of Fort 
Sumter, in South Carolina. 

Telbobaph Hill, to the north, is 394 feet high. 

Russian Hill is 360 feet high. 

Clat St. Hill is 376 feet high. 

The Twin Peaks, 4 miles south-west, rise 1,200 feet 
The visitor can obtain from the summit of these peaks a 
fine view of the whole country for many miles around — 
the Golden Gkbte and the Great Pacific Ocean. 

Febbt-boats run regularlv between San Franciaco 
and Oakland, Alameda, SanQuentin, &a, &c. 

Bail Cabs via San Jose to Uilroy, 80 miles. 

Steahebs leave regularly for Vallejo, 28 miles; 
Benicia, 30 ; Petalumna, 48 ; Santa Cruz, 76 ; Monte- 
rey, 100 ; Stockton, 110 ; Sacramento, 125 ; San Luis 
Obispo, 209 ; Eureka, 233 ; Crescent City, 280 ; Santa 
Barl^, 280 ; San Pedro, 364 ; San Diego, 456 • Port- 
land, 642 ; Victoria, V. L, 753; Mazatlan, 1,480, Guay- 
mas, 1,710; La Paz, 1,802; Acapulco, 1,808; Sitka, 
1,951 ; Honolulu, 2,090 ; Panama, 3,230 ; Yokohama, 
4,764; Hiogo, 5,104; Auckland, 5,907; Shanghae, 
5,964; Hong Kong, 6,384; Sidney, Australia, 7,183; 
Melbourne, 7,700 miles. 

The Southbbn Pacifio Bailboad, south from San 
Francisco, is now completed to Soledab, 1^ miles, 
and trains miming on schedule time. This road is 
under the management of the Central Pacifio Com- 
pany. 

The general offices of the Central Pacifio Railroad 
are ^ coated on the south aide of the city, comer Fourth 
and Townsend streets. 

FINALLY— Here we are on the golden shores of 
California. We have come with the traveler from the 
far east to the far west ; from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific — ^from where the sun riaee out of the waters, and 
seta in the waters, covering an extent of country hun- 
dreds of miles in width, and recording a telegram of 
the most important places and objects of interest— 
brief necessarily^ but to the point — and we feel certain 
a pardon would be granted by the reader if we now 
said good-bye. But how can we ? The theme is so ex- 
haustless! So let us procure a carriage, and take one 
** swing around the circle " before we close. 

The Seal Rocks— Six miles west — ^we will visit. 
(Horse-cars run out 2^ miles, connecting with a regular 
omnibus line the balance of the way.) Early in the 
morning is the best time to start, as the coast breeze 
commences about eleven o'clock, after which it will not 
be so pleasant. We will be fashionable — get up early 
— and drive out to the " Cliff House " for breakfast 

Within the first 2^ miles we pass a number of oem- 
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eteriee; some of them contain beautifol monuments, 
and are very tastefully ornamented. The principal ones 
are the Lone Mountam, Laurel Hill, and Odd Fellows. 
In the Lone Mountain cemetery, on our right, imder 
that tall and most conspicuous monument, which can 
be seen for many miles away, rests the remains of the 
lamented Senator Broderick, who fell a victim of the 
'*Oode Duello " through jealousy and political strife. 
Near by are the monuments of Starr King, Baker, and 
many others, whose lives and services have done honor 
tathe State. On the summit of Lone Mountain, to the 
lefty stands a large cross, which is a noted land-mark, 
and can be seen from far out to sea. 

L>a little valley, dose to the road, we pass, on the 
right, surrounded b^ a high fence, one of the most 
notea Bace-Coubses in the State. 

From the city the road leads over a succession of 
sand-hills ; from the summit of some of these we catch 
an occasional glimpse of the big drink in the distance, 
the^ew seeming to improve as we gain the summit of 
each, until the last one is reached, when there, almost 
at our feet, stretching away farther than the eye can 
penetrate, lies the great Pacific Ocean, in all its mys- 
terious majesty. We will be sure to see numerous 
ships, small craft and steamerp, the latter marked by a 
loner black trail of smoke. They are a portion of the 
wond's great merchant marine, which navigate these 
mighty waters, going and coming, night and day, laden 
wim me treasure, and the productions, and representa- 
tives of every nation, land and clime. 

Close on our right is the Gk>lden Gate, with the bold 
dark bluffs of the northern peninsula -beyond. The 
" Gate ** is open, an invitation to all nations to enter — 
but beside them are the " Bovs in Blue," with ample 
fortifications, surmounted by the **Bull Dogs" of **Un- 
de Sam," standing ready to close them at the first sig- 
nal of danger. 

Our descent from the summit of the la^t hill seems 
rapid, as we are almost lost in admiration of the magni- 
ficence spread out before us, until we arrive at the 

CiiiPF House. — The stranger on the roddy and at the 
CliJff House, would think it was a gala day — something 
unusual. Such grand "turn-outs," and so many. The 
fact is, this " Dbive " is to the San Franciscan what 
the " Central Park " is to the New Yorker— the " s'tyle " 
of the former is not to be outdone by the latter. The 
drive out is always a cool one, and the first thing 
usuaUy done on arriving is to take a drink— water, and 
tJien^ order breakfast — and such nice little private break- 
fast rooms 1 Oh, these Calif omians know how to tickle 
your fancy. 

Hark I *' Yoi-Hoi, Yoi-Hoi, Yoi." What the deuce 
is that ? Those hearing us smile. We do not ask, but 
we conclude it must be a big herd of healthy donkeys 
passing, when two gentlemen enter from the rear, and 
one of them s^s, ** Colonel (there is no lower grade in 
California), I will bet you 50 shares in the Gould A 
Curry or Bed Jacket, that General Grant, that big seal 
on the top of the rock, will weigh 3,000 pounds." We 
did not stop to hear more, but rushed out the back door 
on to a long veranda running the whole length of the 
house, which is situated on a projecting cliff, 200 feet 
above, and almost overhanging the waters, when ** Yoi- 
Hoi, Yoi'Hoiy Yoi " — and there were our donkeys, 500 
yarda away, laying on, scrambling up, plun^ngoff, 
fighting, and sportrnj^f around three little rocky islands. 
The largest of these islands is c^ed "Santo Domingo. " 
It^ is quite steep ; few can climb it A sleek, dark- 
looking seal, which they call Ben. Butler, has at times 
attempted it ; but away up on the very top — basking in 
the sun, with an occasional " Yoi-hoiy boyi " — ^Hes Gen- 
eral Grant, the biggest whopper of them all. We 



knew him at the first sight. He had something in his 
mouth, and looked vdse. Often when the din of h& fellow 
seals below become fearful, who are ever quarreling in 
their efforts to climb up, his ** Foi-Aoi, Boyi" can be 
heard above them all — ^which, in seal language, means-, 
*' Let us have peace." Sea fowls in large numbers are 
hovering on and around these rocks. They too are very 
chattering, but we have no time to learn their language, 
as here comes a steamer bound for China. (See illustra- 
tion.) It steams in close to the islands, and we think 
we can discern some of our fellow travelers ^' across the 
continent " among the passengers. The are on a trip 
** around the world," and are waving their complimento 
to the General on the top of the rock. Breakfast is 
called ; being fashionable, we take another — water, 
and, while eating a hearty meal, learn that these seals 
are protected by the laws of the State against capture, 
and something of their habits ; then pay our bill, and 
the ostler his detainer^ take our seat, and whirl around 
over a broad winding road, which is blasted out of the 
rocky bluff on our left to the sandy beach below. 

Bight here we meet Old Pacific Ocean himself — ^faoe 
to face — near enough to * ' shake. " He is a good fellow 
when he is himself — pacific — ^but he drinks a great deal, 
perhaps too much ; but certain it is he gets very noisy at 
times — very turbulent. In drivinjf along the beach, we 
come to one of the evidences of his fearful wrath. Do 
you see that ship laying on her side ? 

One night, after a big carousal, when it was said Old 
Pacific had been drinking a great deal — ^more than 
usual — and was in a towering passion^ he drove this 
ship up almost high and dry on the beach, where you 
see her. Not content with that, chased the escaping 
occupants far into the sand hills, throwing spars, masts, 
and rigging after them. 

We don't want any of that kind of pacific in our 
sleep. 

We will now keep our eye on Old Pacific, and drive 
along down the beach, by several fine hotels, and then 
turn into the sand-hills to the left, passing over a high 
point, where some fine views can be had of the sur- 
rounding country, and around to the old Mission Do- 
lores. Here is food for the curioua But we cannot 
afford to stop here long, as Boreas is getting waked up, 
and is sliding the sand over the bluffs after us — ^rather 
disagreeable. This Mission was founded in 1775, by 
Spanish missionaries, who, for over 60 years, wielded a 
mighty influence among the native Califomians (Li- 
dians). In its most prosperous days, the Mission pos- 
sessed 76,000 head of stock cattle, 2,920 horses, 820 
mules, 79,000 sheep, 2,000 hogs, 456 yoke of working 
oxen, 180,000 bushels of wheat and barley, besides 
$75,000 worth of merchandize and hard cash. 

The greater portion of all this wealth was confiscated 
by the Mexican Government, so that when California 
became a portion of the United States littie remained, 
except these old adobe walls and pounds, together 
with about 600 volumes of old Spanish books, manu- 
scripts, and records. 

Betuming to the city, we pass many objects of inter- 
est well worthy of notice, out we cannot attend to 
them now. Just come and see how it is yourself. 

NOTES AT LARGE.— Campobnia was first dis- 
covered in 1542; bv a Portuguese, Juan B. Cabrillo, 
while in the Spanish service. It was held by the Span- 
ish, then by the Mexican governments, until 1848, when, 
by treaty, it became a portion of the United States. It 
was admitted as a State in 1850. licovers an area of 
160,000 square miles, divided about equally into mining, 
agricultural, timber, and grazing lands. All kinds of 
grain, fruit, and vegetables, grow in profusion. The 
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grape iralttiTe hem ooonpied the attention of manj of her 
people, who find that they con pfodnce wine surpaBaed 
by BMie in this couatry, and few in the old. Large 
quantitiea are used throughout the United States, with 
a yearly increased shipment to Enropesn markets. Her 
manufactaree are of a high order, and attract favorable 
itotice at home and abi^ad. The spirit of enterprise 
manifested by her citizens has deserved and won snc- 
oesB. Under the liberal, fBT-seeins polioyof the young- 
er class of capitalists and merchants, who appeared 
about the time of the inauguration of the great raiiroad, 
a new order of things arose. Men began to regard this 
land as their future borne, who, before this era, oared 
to stay here no longer than while they obtained a for- 
tune, which they expected to get within a few months 
at farthest. 

From this time, money expanded, trade, agricultore, 
miuing and manufactures began to assume their prop- 
er stations. The old, narrow, ruinous no-policy, which 
marked the era of the old capitalist, passed away, and 
a brighter era opened to the people of the Pacific 

The Bans of OaIiCFORNIA is one of those live in»titu- 
Horu, with a capital of $5,000,000 gold. We gave its 
history in a former volume. We can only add — the 
managers know their business, and do nothing by 
halves. The bank has branches all over the State, and 
in Oregon and Nevada. 

The STATE AoRicni/TDitAii SociBTT hold annual fairs 
in September. They ore largely attended— visitors and 
exhibitors coming from all parts of the State, Nevada, 
and Oregon. 

The Mechanics' Inbtftdtb hold annual fairs. 

The SiEBBA Nbvada Mountains are about 500 miles 
long, and from 60 to 100 mUes in width, their ^ueral 
direction north-west and south-east. The height of 
the principal peaks are^Mt Whitney, 16,088 feet ; 



WiUiams, 14,500; Shasta, 14,444: Tyndall, 14,386; 
Raweah, 14,000; Gardner, 14,000; King, 14,000; Bre- 
wer, 18,886 ; Dana, 13,227 ; Lyell, 13,217 ; Castle Peak, 
13,000; Cathedral Peak, 11,000 ; Lassen's, 10,577 feet 

The Coast BANac is the range of mountains nearest 
tha Pacific Ooean, extending tlie whole length of the 
State, broken at intervals with nnmerone small rivers 
and narrow fertile valleys. The principal peaks are— 
Mt. Ballery, 6,357 feet high ; Piero3, G,000 ; Hamilton, 
4,4B0 ; Diablo, 3,876 ; Banch, 3,790; Obonal, 3,530 ; St. 
Helena, 8,700 ; Tamalpois, 2,604 feet. Mount St. Ber- 
nardino, away to the southward, in the range of that 
name, is 8,370 feet in height 

The Raini Season is between the first of November 
and the first of May, the rain falling principally in the 
night, while the days are mostly clear and pleasant. At 
Christmas the whole country is covered with green 
grass, in January with a carpet of flowers, and in April 
and May with ripening fields of grain. During 15 years 
of observation the average has been 220 clear, 85 clondy, 
and 60 rainy days, each year. The nights are cool the 
year round, requiring a coverlid during the hottest and 

Wood Haiilinoin Nevada— On page 106 will be fonnd 
a beautiful engraving, representing a ten-mule team 
loaded with wood. The three wagons are coupled to- 
gether like a train of cars — called " trail wagons " — on 
which ore loaded twenty-four cords of wood. 

At the point represented in the picture, the team is 
about on the dividing line between Gold Hill, down the 
Caflon to the rear of the wagons, oue-forth mile — and 
Virginia, directly ahead about the same distance, around 
thepoint of t!ie mountain. 

This plan of coupling wagons isquito common on the 
Fadfia Coast, for all kuids of heavy hauling. The pic- 
ture was engraved by Mr. Bross, of New York, from a 
photograph taken by Snttotley, of Virginia City. 
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FabaliiOnbs Islands are seven, in number, 30 miles 
west of Golden Gate, in the Pacific Ocean, totally bar- 
ren of everything but seals, sea-lions, and water-fowla 
These are very numerous. Many of the seals will 
weigh from 2,000 to 4,000 lbs. and are quite tame. 
They are protected from capture by State laws ; but the 
poor bird&— and they are legion — which inhabit these 
islands, laying millions of eggs every year, are robbed 
with impunity. Most of the eggs in the markets of San 
Francisco are brought from these islands. The islands 
are all rocks ; the highest peak is surmounted with a 
light-house of the first order, 340 feet above the water. 

San Qubntin is a noted place of summer acd winter 
resort The resident tourists number from 600 to 1, 000, 
their term of residence varying from six months to a 
life-time. The quarters for their accommodation are 
furnished by the State, free of charge. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor exercises personal supervision over the 
guests, assisted by many subordinates and a company 
of soldiers. The guests come here, not of their own 
will, but through their folly, and we believe they Wbuld 

auit the place, %f they could. By law it is known as 
le State Prison. Route — by ferry — 12 miles north. 

San Rafael — The County seat of Marin County. 
Population, about 800. It. was settled in 1817 by the 
Jesuit missionaries. It is situated in a beautiful 
little valley, and of late has become a thriving subur- 
ban town. The Journal and News — ^both weekly 
papers — are published here. Connected with San Quen- 
tin by railroad— distance, 3 miles east. 

Mt. TAMALPAia — ^Route, by ferry to San Quentin, 12 
miles north of San fVancisco, 8 miles by railroad to San 
Rafael, saddle horses for the remainder of the journey, 
12 miles to the summit, which is 2,604 feet high. 

Napa Citt is the county seat of Napa county, sit- 
uated in Napa Yalley, on Napa River and the Na^a 
Valley Railroad, with the Napa Soda Sprinos, six 
miles to the east Yet the Napas seldom nap^ but 
often *^nip.*' It is a lively town, of about 3,5()0 in- 
habitants, at the head of tide-water navigation, sporting 
two weekly newspapers — the Hegister and Reporter — 
and in the midst of a country noted for its mild and 
genial climate, the great fertility of its soil, and its 
many well-cultivated vineyards — producing annually 
over 200,000 giJlons of wine and brandy. 

The water from these springs has become quite cele- 
brated ; a large amount of it is bottled annually, and 
shipped to all parts of the State. Route — steamer to 
Vallejo, 28 miles, and 16 more by railroad. 

Sonoma. — ^This town is a quiet, old place, founded in 
1820, and contains about 600 inhabitants. Many of the 
old original adobe buildings are still standing in a good 
state of preservation. Sonoma has the honor of being 
the place where the old " Bear Flag^ " was first raised. 
It is conuected by stage with Napa---di8tance 12 miles. 

Calistooa is tne mostpopular of all the summer re- 
sorts near the bay. The springs to be found here 
possess great medicinal qualities, and have already 
won a high local reputation. In the town, every ac- 
commodation in the way of hotels, etc., is afforded to 
the numerous visitors who annually gather here to 
bathe in and drink the invigorating water, enjoy the 
unsurpassed hunting and fishing in the vicinity, and 
above all, to breathe the pure air of the charming little 
valley, while viewing the beautiful mountain scenery. 
The Fetrified forest is near the town, and well worth a 
visit by the curious. Route— steamer to Vallejo, 28 
miles ; Napa Yalley Railroad, 43 miles more. 

The Getsers are 25 miles distant from Calistoga by 
stage. These springs, wth their taste, smell and noise, 
are fearful ! wonderful ! We have been told that the 
productions of California '^ beats Sanko ; " but we feel 



certain he has not left the oonntry, and is not far ttosa 
this place. Here are over 200 mineral springs, the 
waters of which are hot, cold, sweet, sour, iron, soda, 
alum, sulphur — ^well, you should be suited with the 
varieties of sulphur I There is white sulphur and 
black sulphur, yellow sulphur and red sulphur, and 
and how many more, deponent saith not. But ^ there 
are any other kinds wimted, and they are not to be 
seen, call for them, they are there, together with all 
kinds of contending elements, roaring, thundering, 
hissing, bubbling, spurting and steaming, with a 
smell that would dii4»l^ ^^7 Chinese dinner-party. 
We are unable to describe all these wonderful things. 
(See page 139.) 

Pbtaluica is the largest town in Sonoma county. It 
is situated on Petaluma Creek, at the head of naviga- 
tion. Population 4,500. It is the shipping pcunt for 
the grain raised in the adjoining countnr. The Ores* 
cent, daily and weekly, and the Journal and Argus, 
weekly, are the newspapers published here. 

The route is via steamer from San Francisco, 48 miles. 

Santa Rosa, the county seat of Sonoma county, is 
situated in the midst of a ver^rich agricultunJ region. 
Population, 1, 500. It is 16 miles from Petaluma, and 16 
from Healdsbui^h, with both of which it will soon be 
connected by rau, as above alluded to. The Democrat, 
a weekly paper, is published here. The leading in- 
dustry of the countnr is wheat, the yield for 1869 was 
2,120,213 bushels — the second largest in the State. 
The same year, the number of grape vines cultivated 
was 4,112,279, producing over 350,000 gallons of wine 
and brandy — the largest in the State, except Los An- 
geles county. 

Healdsbuboh, a beautiful little town of about 1,500 
inhabitants, is situated on the Russian River, 16 miles 
north-west from Santa Rosa, and 20 miles from the 
ocean. Russian Yalley, in which the town is located, 
is noted for its great yield of wheat, and the extraor- 
dinary quickness of its soil, producing potatoes, peas, 
and many other vegetables within 65 days from the 
time the seed is planted. The Russian River Flag, a 
live weekly paper, is published here. The tourist will 
find excellent hunting and fishing near by, with ample 
hotel accommodations. 

EuBEKA is a port of entry, situated. in Humboldt 
county, on' the east side of Humboldt bay, and is the 
principal shipping point for the lumber and timber 
from the extensive forests of red wood, which this 
county is noted for. A large amount of red wood lum- 
ber is shipped annually from Eureka to f orekni as well 
as home ports. It has two weekly papers. The Hum- 
boldt land office is also located nere. Population, 
2,500. Route : steamer from San IVandsoo, 233 miles 
north ; also, by stage from Petialuma. 

Los Angeles is tibe county seat of Los Angeles ooun- 
^, in Southern California. It was settled in 1781. 
Present population, 7,000. It has two daily and three 
weekly newspapers. It is the head-quarters for the 
United States southern district of the Pacific, and 
contains the principal military barracks and store- 
houses. 

Los Angeles county produces laiger quantities of 
com, castor beans, lemon and orange trees, horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, and makes more gallons of wine and 
brandy, than any other county in tiie State. 

It is situated on the Los Angeles river, 23 miles from 
the port of San Pedro ; but the principal shipping 
point is at Wilmington, a few miles above San Pedro, 
at the head of the oay, with which it is connected by 
railroad, 18 miles distant. Regular steamers touch i^ 
San Pedro for San Francisco, 364 miles ; Sui Bie^, 82 
miles by water, 131 miles by stage. Los Angeles is also 
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ooimeoted b; etage with aU the interior towns, and with 
GilrOT, 866 itulee ; from thence bj rail to San Franoia- 
co, 80 miles. 

8ak Diboo wob flnt settled by the Jesuit misfiionariea 
in 1769, and is the oldest town in the Btate. It is a 
port of et;^, and the coonty seat of San Diego county. 
Population at present about 6,000, but rapidly increas- 
ing. It is situated on San Diego bay, which, for its 
aize, is the most sheltered, eecnre, and finest harbor in 
the worid. The bay is 12 miles long and 2 milee wide, 
with never less than 30 feet of water at low tide, and a 
good sandy bottom. By act of Congress, it is the west- 
em terminus of the Texas & Podflo Baikoad, which is 
now being constmcted to the eastward from this place, 
to meet the line building from Texas westward. For 
the past year San Diego has made rapid progress. It 
is connected by steamer with San Francisco, 456 miles 
north, and by stage to all inland towns. A etage line 
mns to Tucson, 475 miles ; Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
1,075 miles. It is 14 miles north of the 'dividing line 
between upper and Lower California, and ia destined to 
moke a city of great importance. Tropical fruit of 
every Tariefy is produced in the county, and the cli- 
mate is one of the finest in the world, the thennomet«r 
never falling below 40 deg. in the winter, or rising above 
80 deg- in the summer. The country is well timbered and 
well watered, producing large crops of all hinds of 
grain, fruit, and vegetables. Gold, silver and tin ores 
have recently been discovered, which promise at this 
time to be very extensive and profitable. Several 
quartz mills bsve recently been erected. Three week- 
Irpapers are published at San Diego, the Bulletin, the 
World, and the Union. 

On page 153 we give a fine bird's-eye view of the New 
Citv Hall of San Francisco. This magnificent edifice, 
witli ita towers, and domes, and spires, and pinacles 
that point to heaven, will be the future Hotel de Villc 
of San Francisco, and will reflect peculiar lustre on the 
brain that designed it, and the citizens whose liberali^ 
has been so magniflcentlj displayed in its creation. It 
is situated between Park Avenue, Tjirlrin and AIcAllister 
streets, and is triangular in form ; the ground contains 
about six acres, of which four will be covered by the 
building. The whole will be surrounded by a level 
terrace, which will be 11 feet high at the Hall of Re- 
cords. From the terrace to the top of the parapet the 
he^ht of the building will be 84 feet 

The length of each of the triangular fronts of the 
building will be as follows : on Park Avenue 800 feet, 
on McAllister street 660 feet, and on Lorkin street 600 
feet. The Hall of Becords, wherein will be deposited 
the archives, ete., of the city, will be surronnded nearly 
altogether by an arched piazza of 136 feet, the inner 
dimeter of the h^l itself being 86 feet The dome of 
this hall, which will be of the finest finish, will be 67 
feet in diameter supported by twelve masey iron co- 
lumns, forming a circle 66 feet in diameter, connected 
by arches springing from ornamental capitals at a 
height of 68 feet from the floor. The centre of the hall 
will be open to the top of the dome, giving an internal 
height 01 120 feet which surmounted by a pedestal and 
statue will raise the height to 135. The main building 
will endose a central court or Atrium, 125 feet by 121 
feet, which will be surrounded by an elegant piazza. 
T3ie grand entrance will be through a circular hall, 79 
feet m diameter, withaheight of 67feet, havingin front 
a portico 24 feet wide. The whole will be surmounted 
by the grand central tower about 290 feet high, which 
will be visible from afar and will be a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the appeanuice of the city. The whole of this 
vast building will be occupied by the Mnnidpal Cham- 
bers and by the Law Courts. 



AKEfiioAN Proobbss— This beantifnl picture, which 
will be fouud opposite the title page, is purely natioual 
in design, and represents the United States' portion of 
the American Continent in its beauty and variety, from 
the Atlantic to t^e Pacific Ocean, illustrating at a glance 
the grand drama of Progress in the dvilization, settle- 
ment and history of this country. 

In the foreground, the central and principal fignr^ a 
beautiful and channing female, is floatiiw westward 
through the air, bearing on her forehead the "Star of 
Empire." She has left the cities of the eaat tar behind, 
crossed the Alleghanies and the "Father of Waters," 
and still her march is westward. In her right band she 
carries a book — common schools — the emblem of edu- 
cation and the testimonial of our national enlighten- 
ment, while with the left hand she unfolds and stretch- 
es the slender wires of the telegraph, that ore to flash 
intelligence throughout the land. On the right of the 
picture, is a dty, steamships, manufactories, schools 
and churches, over which beams of light are streaming 
and fillingthe air— indicative of dvilization. The gen- 
eral tone of the picture on the left, declares darkness, 
waste and confusion. From the dty proceed the (farce 
great continental lines of railway, passing the frontier 
settlers' rude cabin and tending toward the Western 
Ocean. Next to these are the traesportation wagons, 
overland stage, hunters, gold-seekers, pony-exprees, the 
pioneer emigrant and the war-dance of the "noble red 
man." Fleeingfrom "Progress'," and towards the blue 
waters of the Paoifio, which shows itself on the left of 
the picture beyond the snow-capped summits of the 
Sierra Nevodas, are the Indians, buSaloes, wild horses, 
bears, and other game, moving westward — ever west- 
ward—the Indians, with their squaws, papoos^ and 
"pony-lodgee," turn their despairing faces towards, as 
they flee from, the presence of the wondrous vision. 
The "Star" is too much for them. 

What American man, woman or child, does not feel a 
heart-throb of exultation as they think of the glorious 
achievements of Pbooress since the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, on stanch old Plymouth Book ! 

This picture was the design of the publisher of the 
Tourist, who has hod itchromoed in nineteen coU/n, 
making a magnificent picture, which is given free to 
each subscriber to CROFUTT'S WESTERN WORLD. 
91.60 a year. 



Is there a home, from the miner's bumble cabin to 
the fltately marble mansion of the capitalist, that con 
afford to be without this Obeat National picture, which 
illustrates in Hie most artistic manner all the gigantic 
results of American brains and hands? Who would 
not have such a beautiful token to remind them of our 
country's grandeur and enterprise, which have caused 
the mighty wilderness to blossom like the rose 1 
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MUIiTUM IN PARVO— On page 149 wiU be 
found a complete bird's-eye view of the city of San 
Francisco and its surronnding8---coYering a scope of 
country about twelve miles in diameter — showing the 
Oolden €^te, portions of San Francisco Bay, the Pacific 
Ocean in the distance, and the Pier of the Central Pacific 
Railroad in the foreground, from whence passengers are 
transferred aci'oss the bay to "Frisco." 

This beautiful picture has been prepared and en- 
graved expressly for this book. It shows what the 
Goddess of "American Progress" — as represented by 
our f rontispice — ^has accomplished within the passed 
few years, and is a very appropriate illustration with 
which to close our Ocean to Ocean descriptions. 

FALiiS OP THB Yemjowstonb. — The beautiful illus- 
tration on page 90, is known as the Lower Falls, and are 
situated in the Great National Park, a description of 
which will be found on page 89. These falls are 
nearly 400 feet high, and the canon clififs immediately 
below the falls rise from 1,500 to near 2,000 feet in 
height, the whole presenting a scene of indescriptible 
beauty. 

Cafe Horn — is a bold promontory, situated on the 
north side of the Columbia river, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, about midwaj^ between tiie Cascade Mountains 
and the Dalles. This promontory is of basaltic forma- 
tion — ^like most others on the Columbia-^and rises near 
250 feet perpendicular from the waters edge, and ex- 
tends about one mile in length, the lower part prmect- 
ing several hundred feet out into the river. Cape Horn 
derives its name from the danger of passing it Our 
illustration on pa^e 95 represents a small party of 
pleasure and curiosity seekers on a pleasant aitemoon, 
when the winds had lulled, who have successfully rounded 
the cape. 

RoosTEB Rock — Situated a short distance above Cape 
Horn, a view of which will be found on ipage 100, is 
anotiber of the many charming scenes whicn are to be 
seen along the beautiful Columbia River. 

FaijLS op THB WiLLAMBTTB Rtveb. — The sccnc of 
the illustration on page 92 represents the Falls of the 
Willamette River at Oregon City, Oregon, where the 
hOls approach the river on each side, forcing the river 
through a deep cafion and over a fall of from 30 to 40 
feet. The cliffs on either side of the river rise abruptly 
hundreds of feet in height, and are covered at the top and 
less precipitous places with a growth of evergreens. 
Locks are built on the Oregon city side of the river, 



large enough to admit the passage of boats 200 feet 
long and 40 feet in width. Water power is also sup- 
plied from the same source of 4,000 horse powers, 
which is used for running woolen mills and other manu- 
factories at Oregon city. 

IN CONCLUSION, LET US SAY: 

The Union and Central Pacific Railroad is the long- 
est in the world ; laid the most miles of track in one 
day ; cost the most money ; passes over the broadest 
plains, the finest grazing lands, and the loftiest moun- 
tains, near barren deserts and the most fertile valleys. 
It possesses the most valuable lands, the highest 
bri^^s, the longest snow galleries, and the most nu- 
merous tunnels. It affords views of scenery the most 
grand. The mountains are towering and snow-capped ; 
ihe chasms are deep and fearful ; while the engineering 
skill displayed is truly wonderful. Near this road are 
the richest gold, silver, iron, coal, sulphur and other 
mines in the world. The line rises the highest into 
the clouds and terminates the farthest from land, over 
the waters, on the longest pier. It possesses the most 
rolling stock, and the most beautiful, costly and luxu- 
riant drawing-room sleeping cars. On the line of 
the road wild game, of nearly every variety, are abun- 
dant, **like the sands on the sea-shore," from the 
chicken and prairie-dog to the buffalo and mammoth 
*' grizzly" of over 2,000 pounds, while above them all, 
kind of overseer, floats the grand old American eagle 
himself. The fish are numerous, and most delicious. 

The white actucU settlers in tiie country venture to 
rashness, are hospitable to a fault, and sanguine even 
in tile **cap" after the "grub" fails to "pan," while 
their word of honor is always worth more than their 
bond. But the Indians — they are lazy, filthy, and too 
mean for fish-bait. 

One would suppose by the name "Trans-Conti- 
nental," that this road was built across the continent. 
It is. Yet the cars run around " Caps Hobn " and the 
Dead Sea, down the Bitter and over the Oreen and 
Black waters, echoing near the ^^DeviVa Slide" and 
the great " Sink " of the Desert ; descends into total 
darkness, with jets of boiling sulphur on either hand, 
and finally through the Devil's Gate, but always 
landing safely at the Gk»LDEN Gate. Shall we land 
safely at the Golden Gate ? Let us hope the gate will 
be open, that we can enter and that our troubles on 
earth will be at an 

END. 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMKNr AND INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 



The Guide now has a world-wide and rapidly increasing circulation, is purchased by all classes, and is 
read in all parts of the World. 

We have deemed it important to insert a condensed list of the principal Bankers, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Merchants and others, who are engaged in different kinds of legitimate trade throughout the United 
States. We admit none but those who we think are, from position, integrity and ability, worthy to be rated as 
first-class^ and those only who can be recommended with implicit confidence. 
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BANKS AND BANKERS. 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., Bankers, ii Nassau St., N. 
Y., issue Bills of Exchange and Travelling Credits, availa- 
ble in all the cities of the world. Interest allowed on spe- 
cial deposits. i^See Map of Pacific Railroad.) 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Denver, Colorado. Designa- 
ted and approved Depository of United States Disbursing 
Officers and Financial Agents of the United States. Au- 
thorized Capital, $500,000; Paid in Capital, $200,000; Un- 
divided Profits, $175,468.98. J. B. Chaffee, President; Geo. 
W. Kassler, Vice-President; D. H. Moffat, Jr., Cashier; 
Geo. W. Wells, Ass't Cashier. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bankers, 12 Wall St., N. Y. For- 
eign Exchange and Bullion. Allow interest on deposits. 

BOILER TUBES. 

PROSSER. THOMAS & SON, 15 Gold Street, New York- 
{See Map of Council Bluffs and Omaha,) 

CHROMOS. 

ANTHONY, E. & H. T. & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 
HOUSEWORTH, THOS. & CO. (See Map Pacific Railroad.) 

CLOTHIERS. 

TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. {See Time-Table Map 
Pacific Railroad.) 

CORDAGE, TWINE AND DUCK. 

LAWRENCE & SONS, HENRY, Manufacturers of ManUa, 
Sisal, Jute and Tarred Cordage, Oakum, etc., and Dealers 
in Hemp. Office, 192 Front Street, near Fulton, New York. 

CRUCIBLES (Black Lead.) 

JOSEPH DIXON. Black Lead Crucibles. {See Pacific Rail- 
road Map.) 

EXCURSIONS, 

COOK'S TOURS. {See Map Pacific Railroad.) 

GLASS WARE. 

BRVCE, WALKER & CO., ManufatLureis of Table, Lamp and 
Perfumery Flint, Crystal and Pearl Glass Ware, Pittsburg, Pa. 



HOTELS. 

ANDERSON HOTEL (on the European plan), Nos. 143 & 145 
East Madison Street, between Clark and La Salle Streets, 
Chicago, 111. Anderson Brothers, Proprietors; Th. C. Nye, 
Chief Clerk. 

! ASTOR HOUSE (European Plan), Broadway, N. Y. Rooms, 
$1 per diem and upwards. C. A. Stetson & Sons. 

COLORADO SPRINGS HOTEL, Colorado. Dinner StaUon 
Passengers have 35 minutes for dinner. Free Buss to and 
from all trains. J. L. Boutwell, Proprietor. 

EXCHANGE HOTEL, Binghamton, N. Y. J. G. Devoe, 
Proprietor. Comfortable Rooms, Clean Beds, an Excellent 
Table and Polite Treatment. Give it a calL ' 

SANDWICH HOUSE, Centre St., near Depot, Sandwich, Illi- 
nois. Jos. Dyas, Proprietor. 

INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 

1 GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 363 Broadway, New York; 105 
I and 107 Madison Street, Chicago ; 400 North Fourth Street, 

I St. Louis; 607 Market Street, San Francisco. F. M. Shep- 

ard, President; J. A. Minott, Secretary. 

LANDS. 

UNION PACIFIC CO.'S. {See Map Pacific R. R.) 
CENTRAL PACIFIC CO.'S, {See Map Pacific R. R.) 

LEAD PENCILS. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY. Office, 483 and 
485 Broadway, New York. The best Pencils manufactured. 
Ask your stationers for them. 

DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE. {See Pacific Railroad 
Map.) 

LIFE PROTECTOR. 

CROFUTT'S LIFE PROTECTOR. {See SaU Lake Map.) 



MEDICINES. 

DRS. SAGE'S AND PIERCE'S REMEDIES. 
Pacific Railroad and Time- Table.) 



{See Map of 



X 



SPECIAL DEPARTMENT AND lATDRX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



MOSS AGATES. 

This beautiful stone is found near Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory* 
^ and mounted with i8 kt. gold by JOSUN & Pahk. Send for 
I*rice List and information. {See Map Pacific RaUroad. ) 

HENSE & GOTTESLEBEN, Denver, Colorado. {See Map 
Pacific Railroad^ 

NEWSPAPERS. 

CROFUTTS WESTERN WORLD. {See Pacific RaUroadMap.) 
NEW YORK EXPRESS. {See Time- 7 abU Map,) 
ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. {See Titne-TabU Map,) 
NEW YORK WITNESS. (See Map Salt Lake City.) 

OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 

CUNARD LINE, between New York, Boston, Liverpool and 
Havre. Sailing twice a week. C. G. Francklyn, Agent, 4 
Bowling Green, New York. {See Time- Table Map.) 

FOR HAVANA, NASSAU, PROGRESSO AND VERA 
CRUZ. New York and Mexican Mail S. S. Line. Steam- 
ers leave on Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 3, North 
River, at 3 P. M. F. Alexandre & Sons, ^^ Broadway, 
New York. 

OILS. 

DEVOE MANUFACTURING CO., 117 Fulton Street, New 
York. {See Map Pacific Railroad.^) 

PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES. 

PENNSYLVANIA WHITE LEAD WORKS, Pittsburg, 
Penn. Fahnestock, Haslett & Schwartz. Established 
1844. Formerly B. A. Fahnestock & Co., White Lead, 
Red Lead, Colors and Linseed Oil. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 

ANTHONY, E. & H. T. & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 
HOUSEWORTH, THOS. & CO. (See Map Pacific R, R.) 



PRESSES, TYPE. BOXWOOD. CABINETS. 

VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., no Fulton Street and 
16 & 18 Dutch Street, New York, 

RAILROADS 

NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER. (See Ttme- 
Table Map of Pacific Railroad.) 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL & GREAT WESTERN. {See Yel- 
lowstone Map.) 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY. {See Time-Table 
Map. ) 

DENVER & RIO GRAND. (.See Time- Table Map.) 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R. R. {See Omaha Map.) 

SEWING MACHINES. 

REMINGTON, SONS & CO. {See Pacific RaUroadMap,) 

STEEL (Importers of). 

PROSSER, THOMAS & SON, 15 Gold Street, New York. 
Representatives of Fried Krupp, Essen, Rhenish Prussia. 
{See Map of Council Bluffs and Omaha,) 

STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS. 

ANTHONY, E. & H. T. & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
HOUSEWORTH, THOS. & CO. {See Map of Pacific RaUroad.) 

TIRES. AXLES AND SPRINGS. 

** KRUPPS " THOS. PROSSER & CO. (^^f^ Map CouncU 
Bluffs and Omaha,) 

WATCHES. 

QUINCKE & KRUGLER. {See Map YeUowstone.) 



